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Miss Henderson had not found it difficult to ^?et Mrs. Chadwick 
to see that Ida needed a change, though it was less easy to gain 
Chadwick’s approval. 

‘ It isn’t the money,’ lie said, ‘ but I don’t notice that she looks 
any different from her sisters -it’s all fancy, Selina, or else that 
Henderson girl wants a change herself.’ 

‘ Ah,’ said Mrs. Chadwick, ‘ it is easy to see that Ida is not your 
daughter 1 I never hear of your refusing Allen anything.’ 

‘ There you go ! ’ he said ; ‘ I never said I wouldn’t pay, did I ? 
I’ve never set up any distinctions. And as to not refusing Allen, 
there you’re all wrong, as it haxipens! I told him two days ago 
he’d have to bo content with a smaller allowance in future, and he 
needn’t expect me to pay his debts. If ho likes to drive about -with 
a set of riff-raff to race-meetings and pigeon-matches, he may for 
what I care, but lie won’t find me su[)plying him with money to 
throw away on betting, and so I’ve told him jilainly.’ 

‘Well, Joshua, Ida doesn’t waste her money in that way, poor 
child, and she really ought to go.’ 

‘ Then let her go. Only a fortnight, mind ; tliat’s quite enough 
to set right anything that’s the matter with her.’ 

It must be owned that Ida had been looking much brighter and 
more animated of late — a result to which certain messages ex- 
tracted from Miss Henderson’s correspondence had perhaps con- 
tributed. But the victory was won, and she and the governess 
were despatched to Bournemouth. 

As the fortnight was near expiring the reports became a little 
disquieting. Ida was not gaining strength quite so fast, Miss 
Henderson feared ; it would be cruel to remove her for at least 
another fortnight. 

Chadwick fumed at this. ‘ I am sick of this dashed nonsense ! ’ 
he said roughly. ‘ I don’t believe there’s Miything wrong with the 
girl — all fancy ! If it’s necessary, that’s another thing ; but how 
am I to know that it isn’t all eyewash ? ’ 

‘ Would you mind letting Margot go over for q day or two ? 
You can trust her to decide whether Ida is really ill or not.’ 

‘ Well, that’s not a bad plan. You can send her if you like. 
How soon can she go ? ’ 

‘ As soon as this dance at Hawleigh is over ; she really oughl 
not to miss that. Lady Adela has been so very kind.’ , 

‘ Settle it among yourselves,’ said Chadwick ; ‘ I only want to 
know where I am.’ 

Margot was very ready to go for more reasons than one ; she 
was anxious about Ida, and was growing more distrustful of the 
influence the governess had acquired over her. Margot was deeply 
devoted to Ida, and was more than a little jealous at finding 
herself no longer foremost in her sister’s heart as she had once 
been. 

The evening fixed for the dance at Hawleigh Court arrived, 
and Allen was waiting in the hall of Agra House until Margot and 
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Yarrow s lionest golden eyes weiie looking up at him in wistful 
s:^mpathy. ^ ^len Iftoke down at this, as the collie laic^ a paw on 
to Ucrh.-rf*^ ^ flourish, and began to make an ineffectual attempt 
^ He threw his arm round 

the dog s neck and bent over his smooth head. ‘ You won’t be dad 
“ gone, will you, old follow ? ’ he said aloud. ^ 

hofr^u” blurred eyes ho saw Lettice on the path 

before him with her hoop in her hand. ^ 

me i?h«Z out,’ she said; - he won’t stay with 

me 11 he thinks you re near. 

always been friends ; he's never turned 

r ebouldn’t have turned, if—if you had been 
^ friends as Ion" as ever I could.’ 

‘ Well, you’ll be rid of me very soon now, Lettie. I shan’t 
trouble you much when I’m in India.’ ^ 

‘ Don’t you want to go to India ? ' 

* I hate it,’ he said, ‘ but I’ve got to go.’ 

* ^ punishment— ^\^ls it for going into Marmot’s 
room that day ? did you break any of her things ? You wS to 

humour 1 ^ I '^bo told 

. T!^~n because she thought it was a robber.’ 

It s all right, Lettice,’ he said— he was anxious to prevent her 
^T^t^hnT"^fV * 1® '‘s well as Margot’s. 

thing I ve don^wrong-only, well, to bo kept out of mischief.’ 

.Don t they have any mischief in India ? It must be rather a 
horrid place,’ said Lettice. • 

‘You aren’t sorry I’m going, are you ? ’ he said. 

, I wasn’t at first,’ Lettice confessed. ‘I began to be a little 
sorry just now, when I sa^ you minded it so.’ 

I ‘want you toh^ little sorry, Lettice; now and then. I— I 
dare say I don t d^erve you should, but never mind that, I’d like 
you to be sorry all the same. And tell me, Lettice, do you think— 
IS Margot sorry%,t all ? ’ » ^ 

‘Well, you see,’ said Lettice, who was considerate as well as 
conscientious, ‘ Margot has such a lot to think about just now, with 
^n^lfing else ’* ^ think she has much time to he sorry about 

wif ’ ■ "» 

»^ jhat. You mustn’t tWnk Tirch^th^^^^ 

me and 

foe ‘^in 

fl she tendered ; it comforted him 

fhe ‘ 1 “‘® friendless, and so he spent 

the brief remamder of the afternoon with Lettice, who was Lon 
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andfSxedU.e 

week, and yon^U want a full woein.?’/ "" *" Monday 

• SO WP with you myself, and stay tiiri s^e yrnforboard^**''*'' ^ 

made Alim desp^erate'- liokst alT’se'**^ liad been vaRuely dreadino 
in his father's presenc; ; the h inen^ of t ^ 

?^:thef -r ^a-Tb eomilrof wS™®^' 

you angry.’ You don’t^know whar^u/hur'". j'’®” makes 

say It in the proper words but <nve im. ' " /\'['''' ^ 

send me away this time ! ’’ ” nu, just this one chance— don’t 

to .yoiV^'hcfsahir'l’ve ^Tiado'u’rmv'^iY f 

change now.’ ^ ^‘iind, and it’s too late to 

And tldnlffotlm-TXat -haU f dV'n'f ‘’"’y yon will ! 

you all ? ’ "'“t ..ball I do out in India all alone, away from 

a mam^'^*^ -work, I suppose, and learn to be 

s'eefi5oX“‘TnrCf like othe;. 'fell ^ "over 

there-'l can’t take tfit' wE^ T' ^^‘0 

you meant to make up to mo f,,r t'lie Ilf fm'i f '"’’"o.yon told mo 

i Whose fault is it if you haven’t ? Not mine.’ 

seem .to go wXif wlth'Lu mVaninoX“"''’l^^^ '’ff ^ 

away from where T was nnd Inf r ' i ^ 
know what a home ^ “:llf U: 'Xt ilwaVC^it".''’ 

you.have g?i mrn‘ 2‘"Si S r'?"'’'’''' ‘hink 

‘I know you’vo'got reason'; safdMlm humbly riX." 

to you, and nerar l,ave been And v,.f r n’l ^ V 
be ieve it, I’m nol such an oiit-aiuhoiit bfd fllow Vb ^ ‘7 
behave better now and I’ll nnf /B’fr i p ^ how to 

f” "2i m! ssi'iT 

father’ dhl you “VoTve Jften sfl" y°"r 

that.' ^ y®" "ever forgive him for 

it appet^ when"5ou lit' S uS'’;? 

you’ve behaved ? ’ ^ remaining here, after the way 

his ^rdiTaSta tsr t 

x> 
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being unable to command himself better. Why’coiild he not trust 
liimself ta look at her, to speak to her : what would she care 
whethef he ke*\3t away or not ? All the way down he was picturing 
her in the adjoining compartment, straining his ears to catch her 
voice, her clear low laugh, and still he knew that, y;i avoidin^her, 
he would be sparing himself much distress of mind in the future. 

He had been impatient for the train to stop and give him the 
opportunity of seeing her again, but when this happened and they 
were all walking down to tlie landing-stage, he could not bring 
himself to approach her. lie sought a safeguard in the society of 
one of his fellow-travellers — a young lady who liad come in high- 
heeled shoes, and a dust cloak as a useful precaution on the river. 
Her remarks were neither many nor particularly entertaining, but 
he tried to give his whole attention to listening and replying — • 
aaiything to prevent his thoughts from straying to the graceful 
figure in front. 

Where had all his indignation departed to ? She had sunk 
infinitely below his ideal of her, forfeited her title to true and ten- 
der womanhood : what she had done was utterly repellent to him 
— yet, now that he saw her, he could not feel this repulsion. 

Was his love unaltered, then, in spite of all ? He knew that 
this could not be, that what remained was a passion robbed of all * 
the spirituality that lifts love above tlie common earth. Sliould he * 
descend to such a level — love without trust, without respect ? 
Never, he swore to himself; he saw his danger, he knew his weak- 
ness, he would be on his guard for this one day, aftd be wiser in 
futu^’e. ‘ « * 

So, during the inevitable discussion •that took place on the 
Maidenhead landing-stage — for, like most water-parties, they had 
started with no very definite plan — Orme did not go ‘near Miss 
Chevening or join more than was absolutely necessary in the rather 
protracted debate, , , 

At last the arrangements got themselves settled iti some way : 
it was decided to row as far up the river as time allowed, have 
afternoon tea in some river-side inn garden, and returti to dinner at 
the hotel. 

‘ Now about boats ? ’ said Guy Hotham. ‘ We’d better take 
three, I think. Miss Chevening, are you gomg to row ? ’ 

‘ If I may,’ said Margot, who was stripping off her ^oves. ‘ I 
haven’t rowed for ever so long. I want to see if I have forgotten.’ 
She was charming in her splendid physical health and joyous 
vitality.- Orme could not help allowing nis eyes to dwell on her 
with something of the old wondering delight. 

‘ All right, then,’ he heard Hotham answer ; ‘ then will you take . 
bow in this first boat ? Your sister and I will look after the steering, 
and Orme will stroke — he’s a swell at it, rowed in his College boat* 
up at Oxford. Where has he got to ? * ^ 

Before. Orme’s resolutions could be exposed to mis fresh test, 
Miss Chevening had calmly interposed : * Not Mr. Orme, please,’ 
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seat, Orme felt no jealousy ; he had resigned all h^ own pretensions ; 
what l^arm \yas there in studying her, so long as he remembered 
that he must beware of anything more ? 

When they landed for afternoon tea at a river-side inn garden, 
she made some indifferent little remark to him, a£ if she dH not 
choose to allow anything so pronounced as a mutual avoidance, and 
ho was glad to take the way of escape offered him from the straits 
into which his own want of self-command had brought them. But 
although they talked for some little time, he could see that she did 
so for form’s sake, and perfectly understood and was satisfied that 
the friendship between them was at an end. 

He did not sit near her when tea was brought out under the 
trees on the lawn, but he observed that she was amongst the most 
lighthearted of the party ; her laughter had a painful sound to his 
ear. Yet why should she not laugh ? She was giving up nothing. 

Well, thank Heaven, the worst was over now ! There was not 
much more of this day to get through ; they would be rowing homo 
soon, and he would be out of sight of her dear face. He felt that 
his attitude of dispassionate study was not tenable after all. 

But when the time came for re-embarking, Mrs. Antrobus took 
it into her head to rearrange the crews, with the result lliit Orme 
had to give up his sculls to a young man who had not been rowing; 
as yet. . 

‘ Miss Chevening, will you come in my boat, please ? ’ she said ; 

‘ I am sure you must want some rest.’ ^ 

‘ I’m not a bit tired ! ’ said Margot eagerly. ‘ Indeed I would 
rather row — if you don’t mindl ’ ^ 

‘ Then you shall. Mr. Orme, will go up to that little seat in The 
end, and you can take the place next to it.’ ' 

The other boats were already occupied, and Margot had nothing 
to do but consent, though she would perli^ps have preferred to ex- 
cuse herself. She was obliged to accept Orme’s hand in stepping 
into the boat, which she did without looking at him. 

After all, it was Orme who had least cause to welcome an 
arrangement which broke through all his resolutions, and yet he 
was disagreeably conscious of a secret satisfaction in being in her 
near neighbourhood. He need not speak to her, only lie there in 
a sort of dream, listenmg to the tinkle and murmur of the water at 
the bows, and lazily watching the flakes of liquid light oontracting, 
expanding, and interlacing over the olive-green ripples, while his 
eyes returned again and again to the figure immediately before hmi. 
Her face was hidden from him, except that, as she turned her head 
now and then, he had a glimpse of the pure oval of her cheek, 
touched by the mellow light. 

How could she look so innocent of all that was cold and cruel, 
and yet be what she was? — what she must be, if Millicent ha^ 
spoken truth? What if he carried out his first* intention after 
all, and asked Margot to tell him ‘her story ? Oh, it was too late 
for that 1 This afternoon had sundered them too far to make it ever 
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Sic war liebcnswilrdig, tind cr Uchtc Sie ; Er aher war nicht liebens* 
wUrdig, und ^ic Uchtc Ihn nicht* (Altcs Stiick) Heike 


. CHAPTER 1. 

ENGLISH EXCLUSIVENESS. 

And curvin;^ a contumelious lip, 

(lor^onised me from head to f«>i>t 
\Vith a stony British stare. — Maud* 

It was tho hottest hour of an afternoon in mid- August ; the plage 
at Trouvillo was crowded, the great bathing function at its height. 

Bathing-macd^nes were lurching and jolting down to the 
W'ater’s edge ; stout French gentlemen, striped red, white and blue, 
like cheap sw'cctstuiT, were floundering in a couple of feet of water 
with tlio air of sea-lions ; younger men were swimming out beyond 
tho masts, or displaying their symmetry on tho deck of their 
doubl^anoes; ladies in baggy blue tunics and trousers were 
clii^gmg to tho ropes and screaming with shrill ecstasy when a 
lar^r wave than usual knocked their oilskin caps together; on the 
sands there were gay tents, tricolour flags, giant umbrellas, under 
which tho bathers received cn jnignoir or road their *Gil Bias' 
and ‘ Petit Journal ’ between their dips. 

To the British mind there is something irregular and almost 
improper in the idea of bathing in tho afternoon, and tho British 
constitution generally prefers to digest its mid-day meal \mder 
other conditions than seated on a straw chair, in a scorching sun, 
and on glaring white-hot sand, watching foreigners making more 
or less painful exhibitions of themselves. 

And so, tho Grand Hotel Californio at Trouville being the 
establishment most in favour with English-speaking visitors, some 

9 
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possible to ask for tny explanation with the slightest hope that she 

would deiffu to give it. i i * 1 1 

Then he came to himself with a start. How much longer would 
he vacillate like this ? Had he not realised long ago that no expla- 
natioi* she coiiH give would alter the impression of Millicent s 
words? Let him be thankful, then, that ho was saved irom the 
temptation of ignobly condoning what he knew should steel his 

heart against her for ever. , i. x i- 

In the meantime it was sweet, subtly, poisonously sweet, to lie 

there and fancy what might have been. 

*But here something happened which put an end to all idle 
dreaming of this kind. As he lay there in the bows ho was startled 
by the sound of oars seemingly c1ok<- belimd them, and tinned to 
see a racing ship bearing down on them at a good rate. 

‘ Oh dear ! ’ cried Mrs. Antrobiis belple.ssly, there s a boat ri„lit 
in fr^t of us ; what ought I to do now ? ’ For the good lady, owing 
to the incapacity of her young friend m the 

holding the rudder-linos, with the management of whioli slie was 
scaredv more familiar. Being requested to ‘ p '' 1 ^ the right 
hard’ she naturally haultd at the lel^ with all the energy o 
complete flurry, and O.nie, sliouling to warn the approaohing 
*iiarsmon who had no coxswain, leaned lorward with oiitstictched 
tiand to break the shock of the cohision which was now inevitable. 
Unfortunately for him, he had not c.alculatcd for the way on the 

other boat the iron-tippcil iirow of the light ship cauglit his hanc , 

and crushed it against the gunwale of the boat he was in, wedging 
nX Sit nuulc in the upper plank. Neither boat, however, 
osSly owing to ins inteiliosition, v. as injured seriously ; there was 
Ihe usual ronfasion and exchange of slightly recriminatory apologies, 

wal'scttlng his teeth hard to repress a groan; trivial as the 

‘^“you are rather hard on mel’ he managed to say in a low 
voice. 
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of these were generally to bo found at this particular tlino upon ft 
terrace opening (?lit of the central sallo of that hotel, and protected 
from the sun as far as possible by a great awning. 

This afternoon, for some reason, the party was less numerous 
and representative than on others, consisting chiefly of Mr. and 
Mrs. Spoker, a young married coujde, and Mr. Hiram P, ^Vhipple, 
a reflective but uncommunicative American, with a withered wife 
and a brilliant daughter. 

Conversation had followed its well-worn groove— abuse of the 
management, the hours, the w'ines, the cookery, the beds, iho 
charges, for there are few travellers with souls so dead as to own 
themselves satisfied with anything at a foreign hotel, but all that 
could bo said on these subjects had been said once more and a 
pause had follow’ed, tlio reproacli of which each seemed too lazy 
to remove, until ^Ir. Spoker, a liglit-eyelashed, foxy-faced young 
man, introduced a new subject. 

* If we’d had a little more energy, all of ns,’ he remarked, ‘ wo 
might have been at Deauville races this afternoon; they ran a 
drag over from the hotel.’ 

* Well,’ said Miss ^^agnolia Whipple, ‘ if an\ thing could make 
me hotter than I am it would be looking on at liorse-racipg on an 
afternoon like this; not that you could exf^cct any horse to hurry 
— they won’t do more than stroll quietly along the course on the 
shady side.’ 

‘Of course,’ said Mr. Spoker, ‘these foreign mcetings.^aron’t 
like the real thing— rather phniintj at racing.’ 

‘ Now wouldn’t anyone think, to Iumi* liim talk, that ho never 
missed a race when he's at home ? ’ cried his wife, w'ho charged 
herself w'ith the duty of unmasking her husband’s harmless little 
affectations; ‘and yet I don’t believe he was pyor even at the 
Derby more than once in hi.s life— now, were you, Alfred? Ah, 
he won’t answer!’ slio cried in high glee. ‘I’ve offended him. 
Never mind, Alfred, dear, you do know something about ijj^cing - 
he spotted the winning horse at the “Petits Chevaux ” last night 
from the way it carried its tail — lie won fourteen XranctA which 
gives him a right to talk like a sportsman.’ ^ ^ 

‘As you lost them and a lot more in the course of the ovcAag,* 
retorted Mr. Spoker, ‘I should Jiave thought it didn’t give you any 
right to talk at all.’ 

‘ Should you, Alfred, really ? Ah, w’ell, you see your mistake 
now, dear. By the way,’ she broke olT, ‘ does anyone know what 
has become of Mrs. Chevening and her daughter ? They generally 
sit out hero for a little while. I wonder if they’ve gone to tho 
races 1 * 

‘ Mrs. Chevening’s too real high-toned to go, unless itw^as on top 
of a fiUir-in-hand with a few dukes around,’ drawled Miss Magnolia 
Whipxde. ‘And there’s not much aristocracy at this hotel, only 
one Italian prince, and poppa took him for a w.iitiT.* 

‘Magnoha Whii)ple, you do dress things tq) beyond alll* re- 
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‘ Am I ? * she returned. ‘ I think people sh^^uld not come out 
on thece expeditions unless they intend to make themselves either 
useful or a^eeable. I can’t compliment you on having exhibited 
either quality at present.’ 

* I did not ask for compliments.’ * o 

‘You do not give yourself the trouble to- deserve them,’ she 
answered, feeling secure in the knowledge that their conversation 
was inaudible to anyone else in the boat. 

A pause, during which ho was endeavouring to staimch the blood 
with his handkerchief, 

‘I do not see,’ observed Miss Chevening at last, ‘why two per- 
sons who have been on tolerably good terms for some time should 
suddenly behave with absolute incivility to one another.’ 

‘ Are we uncivil ? ’ 

‘ Are we ! Are we not ? Have you made a solitary remark of 
your own free will since we started an hour ago ? ’ 

^ ‘ I might reply,’ he said grimly— he was almost beside himself 
with physical pain — ‘ that your own etforts were not exactly con- 
ciliatory.’ 

‘ Perhaps not. Why should I conciliate ? Why do you need 
conciliating ? ’ * 

He was silent ; the present was no time for explaining, even if ' 
he had felt equal to it just then ; as it was, this unexpected attack 
of hers in the state he was in tried his nerves and temper almost 
past endurance. 

‘You don’t seem to have any answer to give me,’ she continuec] 
remorselessly. 

‘ Forgive me,’ he said faintly ; ‘ I— I a^n really not quite myself 
just now— don’t think me ungracious if I ask you to spare me all 
these questions.’ 

She laughed. ‘ I have brought that \ m myself,’ she said. ‘ I 
shall be careful how I invite such a hint agam. Let me recommend ' 
you to smoke. I shall not mind in the least, and yofi are evidently 
in want of a sedative.’ 

He did not answer. The pain ho was in was so great as 
to make him almost unconscious, but through it all he felt the 
injustice of her speech. Should he tell her ? What would she care ? 

A pinched thumb was not an accident to make a fuss about; he did 
not want to make Mrs. Antrobus uncomfortable, or spo 61 the plea- 
sure of the party ; he could bear the pain — only, it must be in 
silence. 

It was not until they were in Boulter’s lock that Miss Chevening 
addressed him again. ‘ I don’t pretend to be useful in a lock,’ she 
said. ‘ Surely you might exert yourself to that slight extent, Mr. • 
Orme ! ’ 

‘ I beg your pardon,’ he said, stretching out his left hand for thS 
boathook. ‘ I thought stroke was doing all that w»3 necessary.’ 

‘ Wouldn’t you on the whole be more successful in hooking that 
chain if you used your right hand ? ’ she suggested. 
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ihonstrated her mother. ‘ Your father merely Jold him he must 
take two dollars off our bill ; it was the hotel clerk he thought he 
was speaking to.’ 

‘Well, and that wouldn’t turn most princes’ heads, I should 
think. But it was Mrs. Chevening we were talking of. Can any- 
one inform mo what’s the reason they have for thinking themselves 
just too select for aiut'iing, those two, particularly the girl? Why 
has she got that w’ay of not seeming to have any use for most 
people ? Who is she, anyway ? ’ 

‘ They belong to a good family — well connected and all that — 
related to Lord Yaverland.’ said Mr. Spoker. 

‘Alfred, you are too funny when you talk Peerage, and you 
don’t know anything about it yourself -only what she chose to 
tell you.’ 

‘ She’s the widow of a colonel, isn’t she ? ’ said Miss Wliipple, 
'^and not a live colonel at tliat. We don’t think very much of that 
at home. And they don’t semn to li\e in any style where they are, 
either. I don’t see why they behave as if nothing and nobody 
was good enough for them.’ 

‘ Magnolia,’ said her mother, ‘ you’ll have people thinking 
you’re j^^alous if j^ou go on that way.’ 

‘Mother’s like tlie lady who was always telling her daughter 
to take her ey(‘la''hos out «»f taugh*,’ said Mi^-s Magnolia wdth 
perfect serenity; ‘hut I’m not palous —our st\ les are too distinct 
t# cW^^h. And I admire lur. e\er so mucli. I think she’s too 
beautiful almost to live, And I’d just adore her if she’d let me — but 
she never has any time for me, and that makes me so mad with 
her. I don’t like being made to feel no account every time I ’ 

One or two of her male listeners s< emed half conscious hero 
J,hat a complin\^itary sjx echof some sort was expected from them, 
but complimenting the luvtty American in public was rather like 
riding at the (piintain ; any lack of adroitness was certain to result 
in a flower of chalf, so they deferred the venture to a more 
jirivate occasion. 

Sjje had scarcely finished her sentence before one of the swing- 
doQ|^ which communicated with the central hall of the hotel 
ofCned, and the parly was joined by the lady whose title to 
exclusiveness she had been calling in (piestion. 

Mrs. Chevening greeted the company with a smiling and com- 
prehensive nod, not perhaps free from a suspicion of condescension, 
as she took one of the seats that had been placed at her disposed. 
She was a handsome w oman, who moved and spoke w ith a languid 
grace that was mannered without being affected. In spite of tho 
grey str<^ks in her luxuriant hair, and one or two lines traced by 
anxiety or worry on her brow and about her mouth, she looked 
some years younger than her actual age, which was forty-three. 
Her dress was what an Knglish matron of means and position 
might bo exjioctod to w'oar at such a place, and certainly, even to 
a female eye, betrayed no signs of unduo regard for economy. 
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He had been*keeping it behind him as far as possible. ‘ No 
doubt,’ he replied wearily; ‘but it’s slightly disabled for «the mo- 
ment.’ 

Her eyes lost their mockery in an instant as she read the 
Buff^ihg in hi» face. ‘ How did you do it ? ’ she asked. ‘ Let me 
see it, please ; I may be of some use ! ’ 

‘ You had better not | it is not a pleasant sight. Never mind 
about it now, Miss Chevening, I don’t Avant Mrs. Antrobus to 
know.’ 

^ ‘ Show it to me at once,’ she said. ‘ Oh, how dreadful ! — and 
how it is bleeding I Why did you not tell me ? Let mo bind it up 
for you. Yes, you must ! ’ • 

She took her own handkerchief and bound it round the wound 
with slim lingers which Avere gentle and firm, though her face was 
pale and her lips quivering a little. Orme felt too weak to pro- 
test ; a moment before, and he had been thinking bitterly that she. 
was indeed incapable of any tenderness, yet her whole expression 
now was softened by the SAveetest comjmssion. When Avould ho 
succeed in forgetting the touch of her hands as they ministered to 
him ? He tried to thanlv* her, but she stopped him : ‘ I have only 
done AA^at I should d^.> for anybody,’ she said hurriedly. ‘ This is 
•^a truce, you knoAv. Directly you land you must go and see a sur- 
geon. We Avon’t frighten dear Mrs. Antrobus by tolling her till it 
is all over, will Ave ? But I Avish you had let mo know before.’ 

As soon a.^ they were at Maidenhead again, Margot found 
^Hotham and made him take Orme in search of a surgeon, and 
*afty one or two fruitless visits they found an old gentleman who 
di(^all that was necessary. 

Orme came back with the pain considerably relieved, and found 
the rest of the party already at dinner, a vacant seat had been left 
for him next to Margot’ n and he took it with a secret gratification. 

, By this time his hostess had heard about the accident, and he 
was able to fissure her that it Avas trifling enough. ‘ You don’t 
think you’ll IjjLve lockjaAv ? ’ she said anxiously. ‘ I’ve known of 
it coming on when the thumb Avas injured. You are sure you feel 
able to eat ? LockjaAv’s such a dreadful thing to have I And so you 
hurt your hand in that last lock ? I detest locks ! I can’t think 
why they have them on tlio river at all — dangerous hindrances I 
call them !«’ 

She had no susi)icion that her own erratic steering had contri- 
buted to Nugent’s accident, for Avhich he was thankful. 

His hand was bandaged in a manner which made it difficult to 
use his knife, as Miss Chevening presently discovered. ‘ If you are 
. not too independent,’ she said, with a touch of shyness, ‘ you had 
better let me cut up your food for you.’ 

• He protested, laughing, that he would not trouble her, and per- 
severed, •' 

‘ Why are you so obstinate ? ’ she said at last, after watching his 
unavailing efforts. ‘ You know you are perfectly helpless 1 It is 
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We’ve just b^pen discussing some of the people at tliis hotel/ 
said Miss Magnolia audaciously. 

, ‘Oh,’ said Mrs. Clievening, who did not approve of Miss 

Whipple ; ‘ apd were tliey really worth the trouble ? ’ 

‘ Well, we were wondering,’ replied the young lady demurely. 

‘ I can’t say I have seen anyone as yet in 'whom I could feel the 
faintest interest,’ continued the other. ‘ Trouville is so changed 
from what I remember it -such a very ditferent class of people 
come here now.’ 

‘ Talking of queer people,’ put in Mr. Spoker, who perhaps fdt 
that the conversation was trenching on delicate ground, ‘ who’s the 
man who goes about in a pith helmet — man who comes to table 
iVliote in a light coat — looks like an Army man ? ’ 

* Not in tlie least like any Army man / over mot ! ’ said Mrs. 
Chevening’in the tone of an authority on the subject. ‘ lie looks an 
odious person — they put him next to mo at dinner last night.’ 

‘ Did you get any talk with him ? ’ 

‘I? No, indeed! 1 am not so fond of talking to persons I 
know nothing about, so many people tra\el now who are quite too 
impossible; ami this man may la' a b(>(»tmnker or something 
dreadful of that kind at hom(‘, for anything^om* cum tell.’ f. 

‘If you really want t(» know all ah.uit him, Spoker,’ .said ono of 
the men, ‘old Liverse»lg(' is your man; lives in his part of the 
country, or knew him out in India or .sonu'thing --don’t seem very 
intimate here though.’ 

‘Mr. Liversedge knows something about ev<*rybody, it seems to 
me,’ said Miss Magnolia; ‘and it’s never anything they’d bo likely 
to put in their autobiographies either. It seems a little cooler 
now; the band will have la^gun at tin; Casino hy this time; sup* 
pose we make a imne ; - won’t you lionoiir ns, M% Clievening? ’ 

‘You are ^erv good,’ was the reply, ‘hut I must iind my 
daughter first. 1 tlnjught ,«he w'ould have been out Inu'e.’ 

‘ She hasn’t come iic'ar us since lunch. Seems as if sjiic had 
found more interesting company somew lu're,’ said Miss Wliipnlo, 
not without malice, as shr prepaied to descend w ith the resl|pf her 
party and cro.ss the boarded sands to the Casino. 

Meanwhile the wearer of the pith helmet -a covering wFi^h 
had procured Jiiin notice even at Trouville, where hats and caps 
incline to the fantastic had been w'andering disconsolately about 
the town. Earlier in the day h<* had attempted to take ft bftth, but 
failing to master the rather complicated preliminaries, ho had got 
into a machine without any of the numerous tickets, and the 
baigneur^ after vainly trying to inform him that ho must go back 
and book his cabanc, ju ignoir, serviette^ and costume^ b^tosoparate 
processes, and then present liimself anew, was reduced to ordering 
him out of the machine in unmistakable pantomime ; whereupon 
the Englishman had retreated under cover of a volley of Hindu- 
etani, and turned disgustedly up the nearest street. * What was 
that fool in thc/ed flannel’ diiving at, I wonder,’ ho was thinking. 
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•which she perfor^ed*with^a'serious* prosaic service, 

charm.' ^ ^ that lent it a mysterious 

windowro^ening ^‘’Se'^lawn Infftl' r*'"^ T”’ 

where the passing boats Ipff o «rAo m* ^ 9 ®® trees, n ^ the river, 
in the dusk. How could ho hVln'h”^ white trail as tlicy glided by 
attractiveness of his lovely neighbour ?” tho dangerous 

yearning returned to behove °Lr alNie'l n wonderful that the 
insidious desperate hope tliat if Im l i ^ nuaginod, the 
the shadow that sto J beSn /^cm mi"lu‘T® ‘o her, 

means be made to disappear mioht by some inexplicable 

the opportuihTyTf srTe^hint^’^ g've him 

was only a truce, as^lie seamed ’constant f t,*' T®'"'' Jhis 

very soon they would bo on their wav to V ^■o“J>nding him ; 
her no more. She had far too .nnJ ■' ho would see 

estrangement he had suo‘,ested ’ accept the total 

“I™' 

removed without ionorino bo^ , . ! between them was not to be / 
ignore it-he shoidY Z L lln 

could do this, the less Im saw of o. in f Y. he 

honour and hai)2)iness. ” hituio the better for his own 

probation was nearly at an end. term* of 

her'^to C^:e“£.'i‘Y‘ltiffhYda:’ pH” 

anxiety, the fear that she would nof ’return ^^^^tant 

certain dance and IVFrci i town in time for a . 

back by an earlioi tminfor her "akH '^‘=«««hngly airanged to go 

flies^erraT£roHa;Y&^^ that the 

they must go at 0110^ Tl ere w. I ®®"her train, 

confusion before they cmild “t o Z.n'rn’'' 

any contrivance on^liY mvn iv Y himself, without 

Margot, with Guy and Ida as the oilier 000,,^ 

embanSLtHrS reLTa “i VY” the high 

whipped his horse fnlo 

‘ Our young friend in the dYt iln i ''^■u ®hall miss it ! ’ cried Guy. 
be a pity, for I believe she^had iLss^'forT/'f '^*^1 

And that was why she kent fZ i i* t’etb^e she came out I ’ 
dress 1 - said Ida. ‘T/e Mked of notbf 1^®^ hall» 

^y. It was aU “Had we bee^ to such a baY? 

Mrs. So-and-So’s dance ? •• So ailly-as in mattered p" 
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* I should have hoped I was respectable eiiou/,di to be allowed to 
bathe in their beastly sea without producing' Iny passport and 
certificate of birth, and tJie Lord knows what! ’ 

The heat in the narrow streets was oppressive ; the gutters 
exhaled a succession of odours that were not refreshing, the pave- 
ments were bare, for all tlie usual loiterers were awaj*^ at Deauville ; 
the proprietors of the shops where ‘ Articles do Paris ’ were sold 
were asleep in their inuslined and mirrored back -parlours ; the 
da7?ie (hi comjytoir at the confectioner’s was dozing over her 
f<?liilleton ; the waiters in the green-shuttered cafe's were sleeping 
with their heads laid on the marble-topped tables. As the wanderer 
passed 4 i-private house where windows opened upon the street, ho 
had a view of a gaudy little room, all ormolu and floral tapestry, 
with a stout bourgeois and his poodle slumbering peacefully on 
opposite armchairs. The only sounds that broke the hot stillness 
\Uorc the click of billiard halls, or rattle of dominoes from the upper 
rooms of restaurant‘s, the drowsy tinkle of a i)ension piano, or the 
peevish jingle of bells w henever one of the fly-horses on the place 
shook his long-sutTcring and sheepskinned head. 

• At the little circulating library wdierc English w'as spoken, but 
not understood, yesterday’s London papers had not yet come in. 
The Englishman had Smoked all his own cigars and mistrusted, 
not unjustly, those produced under the fostering care of the French 
government. He was absolutely without resources, being one of 
t^os%porsons wlio soon exhaust the pleasure of novelty. 

Walking idly along in that unenviable mood in which each change 
of direction seems more w earisome, Mr. Joshua Chadwick, as his 
name was, fell into a somewhat bitter and sombre train of thought. 

* Upon my soul,’ he was saying inw ardly, ‘ for all the acquaint- 
ances I’vo inad^ or am likely to make in this hole, I might as well 
be back at one of the old Furredpore concerns at once — better, for 
1 could do as I pleased there. It does seem an extraordinary thing 
that ^ith so many Englisli people at the hotel I haven’t found a 
soul to speak to. They stuck me between a pair of Frenchmen at 
exQTy^tablc d'hutc except last night, and then I didn’t get on much 
bet^, that woman with the grey hair wouldn’t talk. I wonder if 
irf^rscdgo has been telling them about me. It’s likely enough. I 
was pretty short with him when he came up to me with some eye- 
wash or other about our being neighbours at Gorsecombe now, and 
hoping we should le friends. “ If I w asn’t good enough for you 
in llengal,” I said, “I’m not good enough for you here.” I’ve 
never forgiven him that day ho came to dino with me at the 
factory, and found a ryot— an obstinate old devil who w'ouldn’t sow 
a Binglejieegah of his fields in indigo — locked up in the go-down. 
Anybody else would have taken no notice, seeing he was my guest ; 
but Liversedge had me up and fined me, and made me let the nigger 
out too. That was the last time he ever dined with me while |ie 
waa in the district. But what could he say against mo here? 
Only that I wasn’t as steady as I ndgbt have been* Who waa 
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The train had^stopped ; as the fly rolled up to the end of the 
steps, they heard the whistle ; they reached the platform ^o find 
it empty. 

‘ They’ve gone on without us ! ’ said Guy, without exhibiting 
any jj;iconsolabie depression. ‘ I daresay they thought we had got 
in somewhere. Wejl, xvc can’t liclp it, can wo ? 

‘ Since for that early train wc’rc late, 

• Wc will iiot make onr woea the text 

Of sermons to the Times — but wait 

On for the next ! ’ 

he quoted, adapting Calverley to liis own purposes. 

Margot had said nothing ; she was already walking slowly 
towards the end of the platform. Ida, declaring that she was tired, 
had sat down, and Guy had followed her example. Orme stood for 
a moment irresolute — he could hardly allow ^liss Chevening to 
promenade the platform alone ; he would at least leave it to her to 
decline his escort if she chose, as she probably would choose. 

She had turned and was coining towards him, looking subdued 
and sad, and a little wear^, and he waited for her with a heart that 
began to beat faster. It might be that the opportunity he had half 
« longed for, half dreaded, had come at last. If only he could feel 
•sure what ho would say or leave unsaid ! 


• •CHAPTER V. 

MISS ciievening’s candour. 

L’envie do fairo voir iios ^efauts du cute quo nous voulons bien Ics montrer 
, fait uno grande partie de ikotre sincerite. — Lo^ Rochefoucauld. 

‘ Is your hani still painful ? ’ was Miss Chevening’ s first question, 
put after a imment of embarrassed silence and with a touch of 
very unusual timidity. 

‘ A little,’ he replied ; ‘ nothing worth speaking of — it will be all 
right in a day or two.’ 

‘ It looked such a dreadful wound,’ she said, closing her eyes 
tight, like child, at the recollection. ‘ You must have thought I 
was very unfeeling in the boat,’ she went on ; ‘ but I had no idea 
that you were hurt at all until we were in that lock.’ 

‘ I quite understood,’ ho said heartily. ‘ Pray don’t say any- 
thing more about it.’ 

She stood at the edge of the platform looking down on the rails 
find ballast for some time, and then she suddenly raised her eyes 
and turned to him : ‘ I wish,’ she said impetuously, ‘ I wish you 
would tell me 'v^^aat I have done that displeases you.’ 

It was precisely the question he had been determined to avoid, 
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there out there to care how I lived ? ^Vho wiD care now when I’m 
rich and turned respectable? Kespectable! I’ve got some 
ebject in keeping respectable now, for the boy’s sake.’ 

Joshua Chadwick’s career had been a singularly liard and un- 
successful one till (piite lately. Twenty-two years before he was 
in his father’s business with every prospect of a speedy partner- 
ship. Then ho had coininittcd the otrenco which had led to his 
expulsion; ho had married one of the assistants einiilo^'od in 
the establishment — an imprudence wliich the old man could not 
forgive. i. 

Chadwick had gone out to Calcutta : his father’s business lay in 
Oriental goods generally, and ho expected that one of the bonks 
there, with whom their liousc liad dealings, might bo inclined to 
help him, as proved to bo the case. 

The bank, like many Indian hanks, owned silk and indigo 
factories in various districts, and to one of them young Chadwick 
was sent as assistant-manager. At that time ho was ralhor of the 
type of ‘good young man,’ brought up in a strict Dissenting cii-cle, 
an active Christian of a somewhat exuberant class, — energetic, 
emotional, fond of power. To b(‘ persecuted for doing right woe 
gratifying; he went out with a light heart to make a homo for his 
young wafe, and gain riches in spite* of the pari'Utal edict. Ho 
happened to roach the indigo plantation in the \ery height of the 
disputes between [ilanters, ryots, and missionaries, and his avowed 
leaning to the latter did not make him more popular \vit^ Ijig 
fellow-planters. 11c was not a man with any graces of manner, 
nor was ho accustomed to society; ho lived inucli to himself, and 
put by all that ho could save from his salary towarels the home he 
was planning. Then came the news which made him an altered 
man; his wife had dieel, leaving him with an infant son whom he 
had never seen, lie grew nmroso arel overhearing, fell out with^ 
his only friends, the missiejiiaries, anel presently heeamo uotorioUB 
for his high-handed dealings with the natives. ‘Later, wdien ho was 
transferred to a concern in anothe r part of the country, ho threw 
off e\ery restraint and liveel in a manner which made it imp^sible 
for married planters at all events to associate with hiiinL He 
managed to save enough to buy a share in the factory ; biuVikJ 
indigo interest in Bengal wasshiwly declining, and after long years 
of struggle against refractory ryots and bad seasons, Chadwick had 
been glad to sell out for w hat hei ceiuld, and the Bank had helped 
"him to purchase a factory in Behar, whi^ro the prospects of making 
a living were more favourable. ® 

In Behar he had at last begun to prosper, but tliere, too, his life 
was no more reputable than before ; his unsociable manners and 
irregular habits excluded him from such society as was to be had 
and Chadwick was perfectly content to bo so excluded. * 

All this time he had not heard from his father, and but rarely of 
his son, fyr whose support he had sent over small remittances from 
time to time, but the fact that ho had cost iiis mother*s life possibly 
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was ? Ion knew, Jjeoauso you wore wametl, that tlio life you meant 
him to lead was one that he had im liking for, and as little fitness. 

ou might have had some pity on him, and declined' to condemn 
him, untrained, ill-regiilated, friendless as he was, to exile ; but 
; you carried your point, and you cannot even 
see aF what a cost to another you have purchased your own com- 

I eln’t beh? at hiding my thoughts. Knowing all this, 

difference Jn fl^ ° "" ‘hfforence. It does make a 

diffeience— all the difference in the world, as far as I am concerned. 

w^trmv f ^ very well that you can dispense easily enough 
I mu^^ h’i«i<lship— I wish it was as easy for me to withdraw— as 

certainly outspoken,’ she said haiightilv: ‘even 
not more candid. I t seems tliat I must resign my- 
self to lose yoiM- friendship, too, then :> I don't pretend not to feel 
a little sorry ; I even think you arc rather hard on me.’ She 
turned away her head for a moment. ‘If you knew more you 
might make some allowances for me, you might come to belieye 

biifl ilw/b i >“^«l-heartedness as you imagine; 

but I don t know— very likely I am as wicked as von say ; it is not 

. n . h'-®® of iniquity ! ’ ‘ She paused, and 

•-butaftr,”flff\'T® 'n® she said; 

but aftei all, I do care. I don’t choose that yon should go away 

with a worse impression than I deserve. I have a right to be 
heard in my own doteiico. I am going to tell you what nobody 

tv 7'] "nclignified, to 

spe^ at all alter what you have said— but you will not misunder- 
sta^ my motives. I .am not begging for your friendship, I only 
Wish you to know my side of the story. ^ ^ 

‘You don’t know all I had to bear. You speak of Allen a.s 
'f i’0"shne|,s and want of maimers were his worst 
^ taults. If that had beeji all— but— but there are things I can’t tell 
you. One tlmig I must, lie was bad, really bad. Even at 
Irouville I saw that. He was— dishonest. Ah, you don’t believe 
lu think A IS all prejudice, and you have made up your mind 
ill-used—a poor, liarmlc.sR, well-meaning* creature I 
What Will you say when I tell you that ho was caught in the very 
act ot stealing? lie was -he stole a locket; a valuable locket 
belonging t^ me. It was his father - not I — wlio determined that 
XI?® to take after that was to send him abroad. And 

then Allen begged to have his conduct passed over; to be allowed 
to hve at home just as before, and, as I was the person he had— 
had robbed, they left it to me to say whether he should be sent 
yo^^rself in my position for a moment. I dis- 
liked him (I have never disguised that-we all disliked him). 

. was afraid of him. I— I had reasons. After the way he had 
behaved, it wa^ spiply impossible to live on in the same house 
together. And though of course you may not choose to believe 
me 1 did honestly think that India was the best place for him ; 

xa 
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turned his heart against him from the first, for ho felt no real 
interest in the boy. 

At last he heard, through the Calcutta Bank, that his father, 
was dead, and afterwards, to his utter astonishment, that he had 
relented and left his only son a half share in a vei-y handsome 
fortune. Thereupon ho liad loft his plantation to the care of an 
agent, and returned to liis native land, with a sense that his altered 
position had brought new responsibilities, that he must leave sack and 
live cleanly in future. So far, however, neither his money nor his 
stddious regard for the proprieties had procured him the footing he 
had expected in his native land. At Gorsecombe, the village in 
Pineshire, where his father had built himself a coimtry house, he 
had not found himself at all cordially welcomed by the local 
society. Even here at Trouville, his fellow countrymen seemed to 
have combined to relegate him to the enjoyment of his own society. 
Oace, in his reckless revolt against conventions, he would have been 
resigned enough, but the isolation one achieves is very different 
from that which is thrust upon one, and Chadwick resented being 
treated as an outsider in this way. 

• He did not make sufVicient allowance for the natural suspicion 
and excliisivcness of the travelling Englislnnan, or the tendency of 
a cli(pio when once fonnod to be chary of admitting others into its 
circle. And then, too, by a merciful law of nature which ordains 
that none of us can know exactly what impression we produce upon 
ai»imkiassed mind, ho did not realise that his appearance was not 
in itself a rccoinmendation. 

Chadwick was a big man with a face coarsely and floridly 
coloured, bronzed by tln^un, seaincd and lined by hard living; he 
had strangely excitable-looking light-grey eyes, and a large, loose, 
sensual mouth *,^ho was not positively ill-looking, nor was his 
expression bad, though to a fastidious sense there was something 
overpowering about the %\hole man which did not encourage 
advan%}s. 

‘ I suppose,’ ho said, continuing liis meditations, ‘I could find 
waysvf passing iny time at a place like this, if I chose to look about 
u^^ut there’s tlio boy to be thought of no\v. I'll give the other 
a chance. Perhaps it’s been my fault after all. I’ve been 
expecting other people to make up to me, instead of meeting them 
half-way myself. I’ll go back to that hotel, and have another try.* 

Strong in this new resolution, he struck up a little street under 
huge white calico banners advertising pianos for hire, and up 
between high walls and staring doll’s-house-liko villas, xmtil he 
reached the Hdtol Californie, a largo unbeautiful pile as architec- 
turally characterless and pretentious as most hotels. 

No one was in the big entrance hall except Mr. Liversedge, who 
was adeep on one of the divans, a couple of enormously stout 
foreigners, a husband and wife, who were sitting side by side on 
another, panting like over-driven cattle. Tlirough the gl^s screen 
at the end he could see the heads of the group on the terrace out- 
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that he would like his new life when lie was oij^ce there ; be kept 
from klling ^gain into bad habits. My step-father himself took 
that view. What other answer could I give? If I could have 
foreseen— but how could I ? So I said— what you know, and if I 
had to go through it all over again I should do exactly the ^ame. 
I can’t help it if it horrifies 5^011— I know I should.’ 

To estimate the eftect of her words upon Ornie, it must be re- 
membered how strong her personal lascination had been over him 
fiom the first; how impossible it had beiui to him, even when he 
most condemned what she had done, to feel harshly towards 

He had spokep sternly, but it was the crime, not the criminal, 
that excited his indignation, and some of his sternness was due 
perhaps to a secret consciousness that he was only too much' dis- 
posed to leniency. 

And now he had heard her account and he could hold out 
against her no longer. He never doubted that slie was speaking 
the truth; her manner was too entirely convincing to admit of 
that, and her story gave him the excuse he had longed for and 
( espaired of for acquitting her of all that had seemed most cold- 
blooded and unscrupulous. ♦. 

Thank God, she was less to blame than he could over have* 
hoped to find her I If the part slie liad played was not the most 
mercitul, at least it had been forced uiion her ; she had not acted 
without provocation— how great provocation and for how long, who 
could say ? » 

^ Faulty as she might be, he knew the worst: it gave him no 
right to judge her, it made it no shame to love her still. Olrf the 
inexpressible relief of knowing that ! What should he say to her? 
how redract the accusation he had presumed, in his self-righteous 
folly, to bring against her ? ; ^ ^ 

the necessity of svieaking immediately by , 
the deafening rush and roar of an express througli the station. 
When the long line of rocking carriages, with the comfortable pro- 
files at the lighted windows, had passed, leaving a whirlwind of 
cold air m its wake, Margot came forward Irom the T)alings to • 
which she had retreated. ‘ 1 am waiting for you to say something,’ 
she said. I want to know what you think of all this— now I have 
told you ? ’ 

T ‘ I ‘o to you ? ’ he said'. ‘ If I had known all this 

1 tongue out sooner than say what I did I 

you not tell Millicent what you have just told me ? * 

1 1^^ ^ Because I did not choose. Do you think it is so easy 

and pleasant to expose one’s family secrets ? Besides, MilHcent 
woihd not have listened— she would not have believed me, very 
likely Are you quite sure that you believe me yourself ? * / 

‘You can’t forgive me 1 ’ he cried. ‘ I don’t y^onder. But, in- 
deed, I had no idea before that that poor fellow had any actual 
harm m him— it never entered my head that he was a scoundrel— 
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Bide. He looked a moment tliroiigh the glass doors, and then his 
nerve failed him— it required more moral courage than he possessed 
just then in spite of his resolve to go out and sit amongst them, 
^imd risk an unmistakable snub by joining in the conversation. 

‘ I don’t feel up to tackling the lot of ’em,’ ho thought, and 
went out again and round by a lower path to a terrace immediately 
under and out of sight of the balcony, where ho might find an 
opportunity of cultivating the acquaintance of ft solitary Briton. 

On this terrace, whicli led up to the balcony or upper terrace by 
a double flight of stops and was laid out with slirubs and benches, 
Fortune favoured Mr. Chadwick even beyond his hopes, for, although 
there was no portly paterfamilias or sociable bachelor there, upon 
one of the seats sat a girl of about eighteen or nineteen, evidently 
English, and with something much more tlian the mere prettinoss 
of youth and health. Ho remembered that she had sat on tho 
other side of his unresponsive neighbour of the fab^e d'hote^ w4io 
was probably her mother, and tho more facts that she was absorbed 
in a book and that he had not been in any way introduced were no 
reasons, with him, for not addressing her. If he could succeed in 
getting on good terms with her, he thought she would smooth his 
way for him with tho rest of tho Englisli set ; at any rate, it was 
worth trying, and so ho drew up a chair, and sat by her bench for 
a minute or so in silence. 

Miss Chevening’s face had disturbed tho peace of mind of more 
than one who still found it as impossible to recall it accurately! as 
to forget it. Her expression was constantly shifting with every 
change of feeling, like a child’s, and every change gave a new 
meaning and character to her features. Her ha/.el eyes could rest 
on you with the serenest and most mortifying indifference, or shino 
with a frank sweet friendliness that was a pater>^. of distinction ip 
itself for the recipient. Her beautiful flexible mouth had an habi- 
tual curve of slight disdain, her manner to people who did not 
interest her was apt to be curt, and to those who provojred her 
anger, merciless. She was impulsive and outspoken at times, par- 
ticularly in her dislikes ; she was fastidiously intolerant of common- 
place, of boredom. At school slio had been made tho unSJlhng 
object of passionate homage from enthusiastic school-girls, ana Vrf^'O 
had laughed at them pitilessly, though somelimes condescending to 
make use of their devotion. As ;Net, tlioso who knew her beat 
would have found it hard to say positively whether she had a heart 
or not, in the metaphorical sense of tho word, if it had not been 
for the affection she showed for tho younger members of her own 
family. 

this does not perhaps constitute a very lovable ebaracter, 
^d it must be admitted that Miss Chovening’s virtues and amia« 
bility had never made her friends at all apprehensive of her early 
decease, but a lovely face and form atone for many shortcomings, 
and gaig for their possessor a regard often little deserved imi 
eought, 
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that any tcmiitatic* could have made him a thief 1 I was mistaken 
in him, it seems. If that had been my worst mistake^ ’ . 

! don’t think I was wrong in liaving him sent away ? * 

Wrong ? I don’t know : I have no right to judge. Perhaps, 
u— b*d as he ^Ma3— you could have given liim one more chance— 
Put you say there ase circumstances you can’t tell me. I suppose 
there was no other course to take. And I ought to liavo kiiown 
that you would not act lightly, or without compunction or pity for 
him. I ought to have felt that. Will you eyer forgiye me, Miss 
friend^r such things as I did to you ? Are we still 


bhe- had rocoyered her ascendency over him, but the victory 
seemed to have aroused the sense of injury — she could not brin^» 
herself to overlook his offence. Having' humbled herself to make 
a particular statement to avoid forfeiting bis regard, and, liavin^^’ 
succeeded, she could not yet forgive him for forcing such an cx- 
lilanation from her. 

‘ yoii clo propose to honour me with your friendship 

alter all I ’ she exclaimed. ‘ Had you not better reflect a little 
before you commit yourself again ? ’ 

^ I Nofv you are cruel ! ’ he said m a low voice. 

\ ^ -^^^^^^Ginber how solemnly you renounced any 

lurther acquaintance with me a few minutes ago. You oughtn’t 
to be surprised if I feel a little doubt about our future relations. 
JNaturally, I slujuld like to be spared any repetition of to-day’s— 
uncertainty ! ’ 

^^i^ture relations must depend on you — not me,’ he said. 
'Must they? Then *1 will try not to decide hastily. I will 
think over it ; there will be plenty of time to do that before we 
meet again, and then I shall probably know better than I do now 
what I really feel aboutp it. Hon’t let us say any more about it 
* ^ think we had better go back to my sister and Mr, 

Hotham our*'train must be almost due by this time.’ 

. obey ed^gloomily enough. Clearly there was nothing to be 

gamed by pressing^ her for an answer while she was in her present 
mood. He had offended her, and if she chose to treat him coldly 
m the future, or even drop him altogether, it would only be what 
he deserved. And, as lie thought of tliis, ho felt a bitterness rising 
in his heart against the absent and missing Allen, in whose un- 
worthy cause he had incirrred the crushing burden of his lady’s 
displeasure. 

^ On returning to the sheltered part of the station, where by this 
time a considerable crowd had collected, they found Guy Hotham 
and Ida still on the seat where they had been left. Ida rose and 
came to meet her sister ; drawing her apart, ‘ Margot,’ she said 
nurriedly, her face looking white and frightened under the gaslight, 

* do you know 'vho is here — on the platform ? ’ 

A certain apprehension was visible in the- elder sister’s face* 

* Jlot fiot Allen ? ’ she exclaimed under her breath, 
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Perhaps the past had done something to embitter her view of 
the world. She had been singularly beautiful from her childhood, 
and had always been accustomed to be made much of, especially at 
country-houses, where she frequently accompanied her father an^ 
mother on visits, and obtained a precocious knowledge of society. 

She had been expensively educated at ^ fashionable watering- 
place school, and although Colonel Chevening had been ordered 
out to Afghanistan^ in the meanwhile, and was killed at Maiwand 
when Margot was sixteen, he left his widow fairly well off, and 
tl^ere seemed no reason wliy his daughters should not take their 
natural place in society when they were of an age to come out. 

Unhappily, Mrs. Chevening, who was at once ambitious and 
extravagant, conceived the idea of increasing her income by specu- 
lation — with results that may be easily imagined. She had to give 
up her house in Chesham Place, and find another large enough for 
her family and at a rent suitable to her reduced means, and, 
tempted by its cheapness, she took one of the old houses \vhich are 
to bo found along the river bank between Chiswick and Hammer- 
smith. Perhaps she had expected that her friends 'W’ould find her 
out there ; or perhaps, in the first bitterness of her reverses, she had 
been glad of a retreat ; at all events, she found herself deserted by 
all her fbrmer set. ChJswick was too long a drive for them, and 
they soon forgot, first her address and then her existence. Mrs. 
Cheveninghaving chosen to take olfence at anegleot which she might 
have expected, had made no effort to keep up her relations \vith 
h^r sThart friends, and the consequence was that Margot, at a time 
when, had all gone well, she would have been presented to her 
Sovereign and launclied into her first London season was living 
the life of any young lady of the middle-class who had never 
aspired to socicU’. 

* Her dcvotccAchool-girl friends had come out and forgotten her : 
her aunt, Lady Yavcrland, who had daughters of her own, con- 
sidered her duty to her niece and sister-in-law sufliciently fulfilled 
by a •card for an afternoon eoiieert at I’ortinan Square’ in the 
winter. 

^•‘le or two families at l>edrord Park or Kew’, and in the sleepy 
^'?^’orld mansions whieli still resist tlio onset of modern bricks 
mid mortar, formed their only ac<piaintancos now' ; and Miss 
Chevening’s social distractions were all of the mildest suburban 
order — a garden-party, the lawn tennis club in summer, a carpet- 
dance or two in wuiiter. 

As a rule she was something more than resigned; she liked the 
old-fashioned crecpcr-covcred house by the river; she had been 
more closely drawn to her sisters aud brother by their altered cir- 
cunistarfbcs, and the best side of her nature was reserved for them, 
wliich is not invariably the case ; but Margot had a proud convic- 
tion in the superiority of her own family. 

Nevertheless there were times when she felt a vagiie discontent, 
when she Ipnged for Ifirgor horizon than the one which lay before 
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were ill-useil and clioated by usV Wliv did vmi 
wanied*^'^ niotijer ? ^ou did not even iiretend it was for /ore— you 

donj^ u,:,i j„„ „;'J;;‘,‘ J";;:.',,;':,'';’. '■“ “>• ”' "• 

you, or ■rriidxed you luiylbin- did 1 7’ ^ 8*-'^ *'“1 "f 

i uvi'l*. *i‘' 

.boul tl.oio inr™»l”ikii;‘ •; ‘■'a„.« yo« 

better have lefr unsaid tlioindi 1,7 say I said tilings I’d 

more to make mo a7«:,;d t 7 y 7 too 7l 7 1 ‘n ‘ '•""7} 

girl, and say no more al.Vt jt}"*'*- “'“1 bands, likd a sensible 

infallibly break77nwi]f!l7''r7u7a/ned^ b'clin'? tliat she should 
it with her own and hurr.‘7l“! '‘■O’Jonger, just touched 

he sat mus[ng!^®'^’‘^'^ Imnself from tho spirit-decantci-, after which 

me like a little 'queen.'/'r'^ Pretty thin^*’ ; she turned on 

hiB step-daughter Ifthe'o'tbor for a man to hear from 

killed Lr, I believe 1 > 1 should have 

exult over her succe77”^^SdiTwa7a*”Httl'7k 7'^ ""T f"- 

these sordid quarrels. By remindinL^l h,?* 

marriage, she felt that she bn/i ,ir ^ 1 'i wb^f l>o owed to his 
yet she had av^ted a real own level. And 

»red»8 ... hi, if V, .„ddo.’ |,C?t SOr 
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her. Memories stilJ lingered of tho days when tho wheels of her 
hfe had rim with»luxurioiis smootliness ; when, cliild as she was, 
she had been surrounded with flatteries and iilcasures. She was 
ms disposed for the ploasiu*e now as then ; she could not help 
knowing that she liad an even better title to tlio homage, yet the 
world in which she had once thought to move knew her not, and 
probably would never know her. 

It was this consciousness of being shut out from circles in which 
she was capable of sliining, whicli gave her soinotliing of the bear- 
ing of a banished princess, who found everything in her meaner 
estate endurable but its pleasures. 

This was the girl with whom Joshua Chadwick had somewhat 
rashly determined to ingratiate himself; and even ho, though not 
a diffident man in most respects, seemed to feel that there W'as 
something rather formidable about the undertaking. 


CHAPTEU ir. 

HRKAKINWi Tin: It K. 

At length Chadwick coiKpiercd Ins h( sitatk)n and began :** I ho|)o 
I'm not disturbing you, sitting hero ? ’ he said. 

Tho girl on tho bench hftetl her eyes f«>r a moment with a slight 
surprise, and then said inditfercntly, * Not in the least,’ and rcturnj^d 
to her book. 

‘ Vou seem interested in wliat yt)ii are reading? 

* Ver>'.’ Tiiis time she did not raise lier eyes. 

‘ Might I intpiiro the subject ? ’ 

With a charming neghgt iit gt . sturc she licld tlio book towards 
him so that ho miglit read the title. 

‘ Sesame and Lilies,” eh ? A work on Ilorticultiuro, I pre- 
sume •? ' 

‘ Yes,’ said Miss Chevening. w ith a fine contempt for accuracy, 

‘Ah, the only plant Fve had any exptrience of is indigo.* 

She did not couceivo herself called upon to return any a&lswcr 
to this. ^ 

‘ Yes,’ he continued, ‘ I ought to know' something about indigo. 
I’ye spent more than twenty years of my life trying to make a 
living out of it— hanl w ork it was, too, anil yet it doesn’t seem such 
a bad time now to look back on. I miss it'now I’m out of it all.* 

He Was silent for a luoment ; again ho saw tho coolies beating 
the blue-green liipiid in the great vat to a milky froth, and smelt 
the pleasant fresh scent of tho dye ; for an instant he was back in 
the old life, with all its risks, contests, and hopes ; an autocrat in 
his factory, a terror to villagers who shirked their sowing. Then 
the vision faded again, and ho was only a friendless Englishman 
abroad, trying to induce a monosyllabic young woman to talk to 
him. 
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though’she knew that it might i)ass away only too soon Marmot 
was more irresistible than usual tliat oix.liin-Aatlieticallv cratdul 
for the most trifling kindness, docile and subduLl, to aX4o thal 
approval. ‘ I must say,’ slio mmarkcd 
to Milliceiit in the towmg-room alter dinner, ‘being engaged has 
had an excellent effect on Margot, she is .o improi ed-so muclf 
more gentle than she was ! ’ ^ ^riucir 

wi-ul! 1 agreed MilJicent, hut slic said it witli a little sigh. ‘ I 
looked a little happier,’ slio was tliinking ; ‘ is she finding 
out that^^ho has made a mistake in her feeling for Nii-ent ? I 
wonder if she IS telling him so nowont tlierc, ]>oor fellow and he 
loves her so dearly ! Why eonld sl.e not have Jeh him K" - 
Mflhcent wronged her. Just llien, Margot, as she haeed the 
lawn with Niigeut in the mystical gi-ecn liglit, had never loved Iflm 

E’peir" f “’mT « ^'on^’iousnoss of 

boin^ belo\ed. She said but little lierselt, no more tiian was snffi- 

cient to draav forth stronger and tenderer assurances of all she was 
to him than he had over siioken yet. She needed them all ; tlicy 

hP of his words yestordaj^ 

she ljO"an to hope that fins power she [lossessed over him, makiim 
his striing voice tremble with re,u-essedVus.sion, would survive a y 

Kr ol unchanged 

f *• i“>'" see lier face again, 

hLwieen K'inemla.r( d that, for far loss cause, ho 

had been ready to witlidraw troin her before— ivliy imperil her 
. w^ole happiness now by re\-ealing wliat tboro might even yet be 
no necessity that he sliould e\'or know 

n . could not; flie present hour was sweet, sho would enjoy 

lash f’lip would have it afterwards to look back 
upon— this last oveiimg with Nugent in the shadowy garden, with 

• foWo ‘'‘ul all forms and 

foliage confused, and soltonod in a luollow haze. 

^vas equally 

Mablo to kee^away altogether from tlio dangerous topic, as thoiurh 

opening, m- wished to coninh^ 

mm to somo self-contradiction. 

you doubt mo like this, darling?- he said at last. 
iT» hehevo oiico for all that nothing yon could do 
would altef my lo\ie ?— if is sol’ 

• Nugent ? When yon said yesterday that, if I had 
sent Men away knowihg ho was innocent, yon would- leave me ! ’ 

/ yon had done so, yes. I was safe in answering that, be- 
cause I know perfectly well that that is just one of the th “4 you 
simply could not do. Margot, can’t you forgive me yet fof luFs 
*hafwf4f° f ^ distrust you, to my eternal shame, but 

^nlTp ^ I “>’d even then, I never 

oncG^hought or#ould have thougJit you a traitress.’ 

fPhj^and I was not — indeed I was not 1 ’ she cried. 

X'lo, he said, ‘ I think you are too proud for that. So you 
. C c 2 . 
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Her continued inattention exasperated him into sayin", * I should 
have thought it wouldn’t have done you any havin to put down 
your book for a few minutes and bo sociable; I’m not a great 
talker myself, but it does seem hard to have been here two days, 
with plenty of my fellow-countrymen about, and *not a civil word 
from one of them all the time ! ’ 

Bho closed her book resig-nedly ; she did not intend to let him 
drive her away, and she saw that, unconventional as his manners 
were, he did not moan to be odensivc. Perhaps, after all, it might 
anfuso her for a short while to bd him talk ; he was a new type, 
and at least ho was not commonplace, like most people. 

* I am quite willing to listen to you,’ she said, ‘ if you have any- 
thing to say.’ 

‘That’s more than anyone else has been yet,' he answered, 

* Why, the other day at table (VJiotc I passed a man the salt, and 
hckwas so afraid of its heading to anything, that he said, “ Mercy, 
m’sicw,” knowing as well that I wasn’t French as I did he was 
Englisli. I call tliat small-minded, don't you ? ’ 

* Perhaps it was only shyness. Englishmen arc rather noted 
fc^ being reser\cd, aren’t they ? ’ 

‘ rm^\oi reserved,’ he said ; ‘ if anyone wants to know who I 
am and what 1 am I’m •quite willing to tell him. I’ve no reason 
for concealing it. Ihit half the pcoide you meet are so mortally 
afraid of compromising themselves hy making acquaintances. 
Tliere^ one comfort, I slian’t be lonely very long, inyboy comes in 
a day or two, he'll he company for me.’ 

* Is he crossing from I'ngland, then ? ’ 

‘No; he’s hcen tnnelling about the Continent, and I thought 
I’d go over and meet him at one of these French seaside places, 
%nd we’d enjoy (^rsclves a hit togetlur before we went back. My 
father didn’t give me such oj)portunities when I was young; he was 
a hard man, turned me adrift fv)r marrying against his wishes, and 
there ^as I, all the best years of my life, toiling to make more than 
a bare livii^g out in Pongal. I couldn't do much for my son in 
those days— all the money I could spare w ent towards purchasing 
in a concern, or p»\\ing olf loans or meeting losses. How- 
uiy father came round before he died, and I'm a rich man 
now and able to make it up to my boy. lie’s a good boy, too, and 
considering how sluut a lime wc'vo known one another, it’s sur- 
prising how w'c’vc taken to each other. He’ll want for nothing 
now. I’m a richer man than 1 e\er hoped to be — a richer man 
than most down in onr parts, and my son shall have a better time 
of it than I had.* 

Most^f Miss Chevening’s interest had been exhausted by this 
time. Chadwick did not improve on acquaintance ; she did not 
care to be the rocinient of these sudden confidences, and found his 
rough swagger rather more trying than she had anticipated. She 
W'os distinctly relieved, therefore, to see her mother coming towards 
thetu from the upper terrace. 
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jnii'st not persist in supposing yourself guilty of iliese imaginary 
crimes, and asking me what I should do ; or you will end by be- 
lieving in them yourself. I don’t want to bo too hard on that poor 
follow, hut, from our own account, he could not bo innocent, you 
could not even believe, to say nothing of knowing, he 'sVa^ so unher 
^he circumstances. Ho may come back and reproach you as much 
as he likes — though I should not advise him to do it if I am near — 
but the responsibility for what he is now is not on you. I have 
told you all this before, and now I have seen him myself and heard 
of his later ju’oeoedings, I fc(‘l ('ven more certain than I did that he 
was an irreclaimable scanij), and that in insisting on his leaving 
you did only what you were perfectly justitied in doing. So you 
must think no more aliout it. Are you cold out here, darling ? 
No •? I thought that was unlikely on such a magnificent night. 
How splendid the moon looks l)etween those two cedar boughs ! 
"What a curious shape, too — that lilted oval ! ’ 

‘ Yes,’ said Margot ; ‘ it b^oks like a cold shining (\eath-mask 
hung up there.’ 

‘Not a particularly cheerful simile. You are almost as bad 
as Heine’s philosopher friend, who said the stars were only a 
brilliant eruption on the face of Heaven ! ’ 

‘ Did he ? ’ said Margot absently ; ‘ how unpleasant of him — 
but it is rather ghostly out here, Nugent, don’t you think ? Let us 
go back to the drawing-room, and I will sing to you, if you are good,’ 

They found Mrs. Orine reading a letter which luM just been de- 
livered. ‘ Oh, Margot,’ she began, ‘perhaps you can tell me what 
I ought to do about this ? I’ve just had a letter from a Mrs. 
Melladew, who says she used to do Mrs. VJhad wick’s governess. 
She wants to know if she may use my name as a reference — she is 
taking pupils and very anxious to be recommended. I should have 
thought she would wTite to your mother. ‘‘ I know nothing about 
her, except that she accompanied songs sometimes at our Penny 
Readings. So far as I remember she played with ‘some taste 
and correctness.’ 

‘ She did not behave very well about leaving,’ sairl Margot. ‘ I 
suppose that was why she did not like to ask mother to recommend 

— and of course,’ she added, ‘ she will bo glad to have your 
name. She did teach the i)iano very well. I think you might 
safely do what she asks.’ r, „ * 

‘ I look upon giving a reference as a very serious thing,’ said 
the Vicar’s wife importantly ; * a very serious thing indeed, I 
could not recommend her at this distance of time without having a 
personal interview and finding out what she intends to teach and 
how far she is qualified to do so. I shall write and tell her that, if 
she likes to come down and see me, I will let h(‘r know, after I have 
put a few questions, how far I can conscientiously allow my name 
to be used. Yes, that will be far the best way. I dop’t suppose.she 
will really come all the way from town, and I shall feel I have d^e 
all that can be done.’ 
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* So here yon are, Margot I * exclaimed Mrs. Chevening. * I have 
been looking foi>you everywhere.* 

* Your daughter, ma’am,* said Chadwick, * has been giving me 
the pleasure of her society down here.* 

‘ Indeed ? * she said coldly. ^ Margot, I have brought yon two 
letters from Littlehampton ; they were lying on tlio portier’s table 
> as I came thrcugh.* 

* Oh, at last ! ’ cried Miss Chevening, all her languor suddenly 
becoming animation. * Give tlicm to me, please. . . . From Ida ( 
Mother, look— two whole sheets ; slic must bo really better I ’ o 

‘Pray don’t let us detain you here,’ said Mrs. .Chevening to 
Joshua Chadwick, who showed no inclination to go. 

‘You’re not detaining me — I’ve only too much time on my 
hands,’ he declared. 

‘ Then I suppose it is we who must find some other place,* said 
Mrs. Chevening. * Come, Margot.* 

‘ Oh I ’ he said, clumsily, ‘ I’ll go. I didn’t know I was intruding ; 
thought the hotel grounds were free to all. But I can easily go 
somewhere else, since I’m in the way here. Good afternoon.* 

‘ What a terrible person ! ’ murmured Mrs. Chevening, as the 
sat down by her daughter’s side. ‘ You haven’t really been allow- 
ing him to have any conversation with you, Margot, hayfyou ? * 

‘Ida drove to Worthing on Satui'day, and wasn’t in the least 
tired,* was the irrelevant reply. 

‘ Dear pet— <o glad I but you didn’t hear my question, I th^« 
"Were you talking to that dreadful man ? * 

* Oh, a little, — yea. At least he talked to me — he told me 
things.* 

‘Margot, how very impnident you are;— now we shall find it 
very difficult to make him keep his distance. What did he tell 
you?* ^ • ( 

‘ They have been twice to Arundel,’ Miss Chevening announced 
from her letter. ‘ Were you asking mo something ? Oh, weD, he 
told me that he had been an iiidigo.plantcr, out in Bengalfl thinlf 
he said. And about his son, who is coining to meet hifti here soon. 
And how he was immensely rich, and could buy anything Ib^k 
a fancy to — he wm very full of his wealth — and how no on^hire 
would speak to him, which he seemed to take to heart. I tUnk 
that was about all.’ 

‘He Mems to have been very confidential,* said Mrs. Chevening, 
whose displeasure seemed to have already evaporated* 

‘I couldn’t help it, dear. I don’t think I was at all en-. 
oonradng.* 

‘ Well, tell me what Ida says.* 

* rU read yon the end of her letter 

^ c^’t teU you what a perfect time we are having hirai 
Beggie and Lattice are mnning about on the sands all day. and 
tnye tomiyt firariU api^tites. You can’t think how sweSt dw 
umo» naa been all the time we have be^ here^-really store 
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belonging to Miss Margot — which ho no more done, sir, than what 
[ did myself, and I can prove every word I say ! ’ 

‘ I am very glad to hear it, and so I am sure will Miss Chevening 
be — if you can prove it, there’s no reason for an}^ hesitation that I 
can see.’ , 

Susan’s eyes glittered. ‘ That’s what you say now,’ sir,* she 
taid; ‘but I’ve myself to think of. I’d like to see Mr. Allen 
righted, but if it’s to cost me my ])taco ’ 

‘ If you are afraid of your master, I will undertake to see it done 
without bringing you into tlie matter — that is, if you have any real 
proof, your more word is nothing, I need not tell you, in a 'case like 
this.’ 

‘Thank you sir. I'm sure. I have got a proof beyond my 
words, or I shouldn’t l)i‘ lua-e. And I want you to promise as you’ll 
lay it before Mr. Chadwick yourself, which is more than I durst do 
myself! ' 

‘I will tell you wlien I have seen it. First of all — what is it, 
and where is it ? ’ 

‘I’ve got it wrapped up in my dolman, sir; and I’d like to tell 
you, before I let you see it, how it came into my hands, and then 
you’ll see why I’m not putting myself forwiird beyond what; I ‘can 
help, !^^r. Allen asked me to get Miss Margot to come down to 
the summer-house and speak to liim, which slie done, for I see her 
set out.’ 

Orme began to feel uncomfortable ; he did not^^know why, for 
he had already gniessed that tlu^ meeting took place in that par- 
ticular spot : perhaps it was a certain sup[)ressed tigerishness |yi 
this woman’s expression, a conviction of copiing triumph, that ho 
did not like. 

While this conversation was going on, INfargot had been softly 
finishing the song in the drawing-room ()))^a)site, ho heard the last 
line dying away as he sat theax*, waiting for Susan to proceed, 

‘And worship her in distant rcvrrcncc.’ t- 

Susan was still hesitating, probably editing and •revising her 
proposed revelations. 

‘ If 3XJU h.a})i)ened to overhear what passed at that interview,* 
said Nugent, ‘you may s})aro yoinsclf the trouble of saying any- 
thing more -because 1 shall not listen.’ , 

She hushed with indignant virtue. ‘ I should sdorn such actions,* 
she said ; ‘ it was — it was the day after, and I was walking round 
the grounds after tea, when I see some scraps of paper on the floor 
of the summer-house. I thought 1 know the writing, and it was a 
pity to leave it laying about where it might bo read, so I picked 
them all up, and something made mo piece ’em together like, just 
to see if they made sense. When I read it, there — you might have 
knocked mo down with a feather I It was as clear as daylight’ as * 
Mr. Allen was as innocent as a child ! . . Sir, Mr. ^lugent, let me 

go on—let me tell you how it was, if you’re truly his friend ft’a 
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a sister than a governess ! I wish yon liked her more than you do^ 
because I think she feels that a good deal. I often think of you 
and wonder if you are enjoying yourselves— it must be such fun 
being in a big hotel ; 1 suppose you have a dance every night 
almost ? Be sure and tell me if you see anything’ very string — 
in the costumes I mean, of course. Hennie has two lovely gowns, 
and looks quite pretty in them. * One is a,” — and 30 on — “Don’t 
you think my writing is getting like yours — it isn’t nearly so 
schoolj^ly as it used to be, is it ? 

^ Miss Henderson seems to me much too fond of dress for a 
woman in her position,* remarked Mrs. Chevening ; ‘ I shall^eally 
have to speak to her about it when we get home. You don’t care 
about her very much, do you, Margot? * 

* I think she’s rather silly in some things ; but Ida’s devoted to 
her ; she couldn’t bear to part with her now.* 

•* I wish I could have afforded someone who was a little more 
— but we have to be so careful about what we spend now,’ sighed 
Mrs. Chevening. 

‘ You know I help as much as I can with the two younger ones,* 
said Margot, * but I’ve no genius for teaching, and I don’t know 
nearly scamuch as Miss Henderson in most things. Reggie is quite 
beyond me. But I must read you Lettice’s epistle — she has a style 
which is all her own : — 


*“My dear beloved Margot, — We all like littlehampton ex- 
livAy, it is the greediest place we have ever been to, and we have 
such glorius apetits. Reggie and I bild the most beutiful sub* 
teranean cavuns in the sand, for pirits. We have not seen a pint 
yet to speak to, but there is a very plesant costgard along the cliffs, 
lleme and I had afternoon tea with him yesterday in his cottage, 
ftfio^he showed Ifc all his meddles — wo are going again soon.*” 
(* I shall write to Miss Henderson, and beg her to be very careful 
where slie allows those children to go,’ said Mrs. Chevening at this 
point. ^ I dare say she w'ould draw the line at pirates,* said Margot, 
laughing, * though I believe Lettico w ould go to tea with Captain 
Kiddd^imself if she was invited.’) 

/ ^farrow sends his love ; he is very well. We have only just 
jRSImven him for killing a little rabit. Reggio is taming the sweetest 
litUe teeny crab, he is going to train it to come when he calls, and 
to walk strate ; he says he shall do it all by kindness. It can lie on 
its back and play at being dead so prettily, but we don’t know who 
tort it that. I have a lot of new drawings to show you. Some are 
Kativities and Anunciations, and some are mistical.’* * (* What 
does the child mean ? * exclaimed her mother. * Didn’t youlmow? * 
said Marmot. * Lettice has been mad about the Old Masters ever 
^ sines she was tiJeen to the National Gallery ; she imitates their sub* 
jsots now in lead pencil, and would be dreadfully hurt if anyone 
they vrere fonny. 1 never trust mysdil to dp znors^ t^m 
glwaes at them.*) • ** I have done a Masterdom of Saint Sibas^^ 
is the best I have ever donei and very good« The day befors 
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yomr bounden Auty to hear me out— that letter waa written, asMng, 
l>egging, and praying of him to take that locket out of Miss 
Margot’s drawer and * 

‘ Give me the letter,’ said Nugent. 

^‘ If I dg, sir, you won’t let Miss Margot get hold of it ? You 
Bee, if sht) tore it up once, she’ll as likely as not burn it next time 
she * • 

•Miss Margot burn a letter I What in God’s name are you 
talking about ? What do you moan by talking this impertinence — 
to me ? ’ 

* Of course I can’t expect yon to believe my word, sir ; though I 

ought to know her writing by this, time— but here’s the letter to 
speak for itself. I’ve pasted it together on foreign paper, as you 
may see.* • 

^ letter I * cried Ormc, hilling back, deadl3^ white, in his 
chair. * Do you think if I had known that I would have heard you 
60 far do you think I will read a line of it after this? It is a 
damned fetrgery, this letter of yours, do you hear I ’ 

* I hear you, sir, and I’m not surprised at 3^our taking on, even 
to bringing yourself to use such language to me. But if it’s a 
forge jy, I should have thought that was all the more reason for 
looking at it. I’m sure I’ve no interest one way or the other, as 
your own sense ought to tell you.’ 

Nugent turned upon licr. ‘I don’t believe you,’ he said; ‘you 
Jidve an interej^t ; you have not come here to ask advice, you have 
made up your mind what to do already — hold j^our tongue, and 
jjut that precious paper in your pocket again! You have some 
devilish scheme of y^)ur own in all this you may really believe 
you have got hold of something that compromises Miss Chevening, 
or you may be acting with a confederate for all I know. Listen to 
me, will you ! I sayiyou can make what use of that letter you 
like, so far as I or Miss Chevening are concerned. If you are 
acting unc^r any other person’s orders, let mo warn you to take 
care what you do. Before you take any steps, think whether you 
may not firril that you have ruined yourself without injuring Miss 
Chevening, which seems to bo your main object. Conspiracy is an 
"^^ly thing to meddle with, remember. You sajr you want my 
advice — now you have it.’ 

* Th^ you won’t even look at the letter, sir ? * 

‘ Am I to toH you*that twice ? Leave the house, and, before 
you decide to go on ^vith this, count the consequences— that is all 
I have to say to you. You have been warned.’ 

Susan rose ; she was pale, toa, for she was more than a little 
ehaken by the contemptuous rage she had provoked, and discon- 
certed as well by his insight into her motives ; and yet, as he could 
not help noticing, she had not the bearing of a detected impostor. 
She was chagrined, spiteful, but not abject ; he could not think 
shfi disbelieve# in the genuineness of. her evidence, or that she was 
iit collusion with any other. 
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Hetmie and Ida went to Wiirthing, so Beggie and I were 
|e|t alone. We talked along the prominade and pretended we could 
aee you and mother oyer in France waving hankyohifs to us. ‘Yes- 
terday nothing hapened except the arival of a bundoaf about tea- 
time. Beggie says he can*t bother to write, so I’m to send an 
apolijy. Isn’t my speling very much improved ? Do 'tome bwk 
soon. I think littlehampton must be ever so much more emusing 
than France is.” * 

* ^ebles for pleasure I * remarked Margot at Lattice’s opinioif on 
the jlpparative merits of France and Littlehampton. * She is the 
quarSlest darling. But Trouville really is beginning to pall a little) 
dear, don’t you think ? Mightn’t we finish our holiday with them ? ’ 

‘ You are a most incomprehensible girl,* said Mrs. Chevening. 

* I thought, after all the anxiety and worry of Ida's illness, it would 
be a pleasant change for you— this continental life— -and yoUi^e 
tired of it already.’ 

‘ I am a little tired of the Californie, I think,’ said Margot ; ‘ tlie 
people are not very interesting, and we hardly ever go out of the 
hotel, do we ? ’ • 

* I don’t care about sight-seeing,’ said Mrs. Chevenjpg ; *|and 
there is the Casino.’ 

* Oh, the Casino, yes 1 ’ replied Margot, with a little pout, for Mrs. 
Chevening, although she took out the full value of her sixtv francs’ 
dbonn^ments did not patronise any entertainment that coulj n(^ be 
seen without extra payment. Margot would have liked to see more 
of the surrounding country, to visit some of the sleepy little towns 
and the old homely churches, where the walls were covered with 
tokens of naive and often touching devotion, and votive sliips hung 
from the dim rafters ; but her mother’s tastes ^d not lie in tj|ns 
direction, she was content to oscillate between tiie plage and ^ 
Casino, and seemed to find perfect satisfaction in. the rather micro-' 
scopic talk of the Spokers and Whipples and their set. 

Mrs. Chevening had sent Margot up to make - her pre^raiions 
for the table d'hote, and sat for a time absorbed in meditations 
which) to judge by her expression, were not of a cheerful chllFU^r, 
and which, using an author’s privilege, I may indicate more 

* It was a mistake to come here,’ she was telling herself^ * a mere 
waste of money. If I had taken her to Whitby, or CoweS) or 
Folkestone, we should have met people worth knowing, some of my 
olA set perhaM—but here I Yet how could I tell ? 'Jlie ve^ best 
peopleigo to 'hrouville some seasons, it only happens that this year^ 
they’ve chosen to stay away. Perhaps,’ and here she broke intq a 
l^ier little smile, *it would have made very little difference eveii tf 
f^ey were here. -What young man with a name and positiou won]^ 

at a jpenniless girl, tht>u^ she’s as lovely as Marmot ? I t^ a 
fool fo thmk of it) and yet it would break my heart u dm m 
mdnry some tbiid-rate young actor or govenunent elerk, and asttle 
down for life in Bedford Park or Shepherd’s Bush. She ought fo 
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I’m going, %ir,’ she said. ‘ I respect myself to6 much to notice 
the things you’ve thought fit to say. Whether you believe me or 
not, all I want is to see justice done, and if you won’t help me, I 
must go through with it single-handed, that’s all about it. And I 
might have known beforehand, if I hadn’t been a lopl, tha’i it 
^W’asn’t likely as you'd be anxious to see Mr. Allen righted now — 
*it’s natural you shouldn't, under the circumstances.’ 

‘If a man were to say that to me,’ said Nugent, ‘I wouldn’t 
answer for what I might do to him. As it is, you will go out of 
this house without another word ! ’ 

He rose and opened the door with such an expression that even 
Susan’s feminine desire for the last word was (pielled into silence, 
and she passed out, with her nose high in the air, it is true, but a 
heart that was secretly quaking. 

‘ I wish rd a young man as would stand up for me like that 
through thick and thin,’ she was reflecting, on her homeward way; 

‘ that baker 'wouldn’t — no, nor yet that young rip of a Biirchard, for 
all the gentleman he thought himself! But Mr. Nugent will have 
it out with lier, for all that. I’ve stopped her singing for a while, 
that’s one comfort ; she’ll be on her knees to me next, and th^ it 
'will be 111 }' turn ! ’ 

Ormo dropped into his chair again, trying to think. With a 
shock of absolute terror he found himself yielding once more to 
doubts of Margot, and this time more hideous than any that 
Millicent had instilled. The flaws that had seemed fatal then to 
his love, now seemed venial by comparison. And yet — she had 
vindicated herself before, she would do so again. 13ut he muLl 
know, he must ask, already the glow' of iiulignant incredulity had 
died away ; he was beginning against his will to remember, to com- 
pare, to balance probabilities. Only Margot could save him from 
this hell of doubt — and he could bear it no longer. 

He went to the drawing-room, where she was still sitting with 
his mother and sister. Not daring to advance out of ttie shadow, 
he said, in as ordinary a voice as he could command, ‘^Margot, will 
you come into the study for a moment ? 1 want j^our opinion 

about something.' 

She followed him, with some smiling remark to Millicent in 
jmssing. He closed the study door upon them. ‘ What a wretched 
light to show anything by! ’ observed Margot, as^she sa'vV the one 
candle flickering in the draught from the open window. ‘ What is 
this wonderful object I am to admire, Nugent-? ’ 

He stood there by the book-cases, looking at her in her brilliant 
young beauty. What folly to believe that that sweet, stately 
innocence of hers had anything to conceal ! 

‘ An excuse to get you alone,’ he said. * Margot, I have just 
seen somebody who told me a very strange story.’ * 

She looked strange and startled, with the light dickering over 
her face. ‘ A story I ’ she repeated. ‘ About what, ^gent ? ’ ^ 
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iruarvy ft rich man, if only for the sake of the other children. Obt If 
pocft dear Hamilton had only been spared, how different it all mi^t 
navj^ been ! And (Gwendolen, who might have brought her ont an;^ 
done everything for her, if she only would — but she’s afraid of 
Margot interfermg with her own girl’s chances. I dare say not * 
without reason, for all those Bradings are as plain as pestles. 1 
wonder,* and here her thoughts were too disjointed and enigmatic 
to be capable of being put into words, but at the end of a long reverie 
she rose, and said aloud, * Wasn’t somebody saying that Mr. Liver- 
ee^e knew all about him ? It might be worth wlule hndinggiit.’ 

Mr. Liversedge was an ex*ci\ul servant who had been hig|Plip in 
the service, he was now a gossiping old bachelor with nothing to do^ 
but flutter about from one watering-place to another, and tell stories 
spiced with a pot-pourri of Eastern scandal. Cheltenham, Lea- 
mington, the Kiviera, and the Oriental Club knew him wpll, and 
now he had come to Trouville with his hoary head and his hoarier 
stories, to see whether ‘ the fleeting remnant of his liver * would be 
benefited by Norman air. He spent most of his evenings in playing 
an Indian variety of ‘ Patience ’ in the salon de lecture^ and would 
occasionally offer to instruct the prettiest married woman (for he had 
a wholesome dread of girls and widows) in the mysteries of the 
game. He had rather mistrusted Mrs. Chevening at first, and had 
been careful to parade his anti-nuptial opinions, but his alarm had 
now abated. She found him stretched at full length on a divan in 
thwhaH, waiting for the dinner gong, and he was easily induced to 
tell her all he Imew about the stranger in the pith helmet. 

* Curious,* he said, * how the fellows you don’t care to meet will 
crop at the most unlikely places. I knew this Chadwick soon 
ttfter 1 joined my first appointment. He was managing a factory in 
^ niy' division, andii was brought in contact with him occasionally. 

' He was the only planter about there I didn’t get on with — violent, 
overbearing fellow — not a man you could knoW at alL I dare say 
he was^ured by the way he’d been treated. Father had those big 
shops in Wigmore Street— Oriental warehouses— carpets, Indian 
wareS^ou know ’em. Well, this man fell in love with one of the 
^ establishment and married her. The old man 
vM ft very strict and proper old gentleman with great ideas of class 
distinotions, so he turned his son out of the business, out of 
heme, and country too, for marrying beneath him. The wife died 
IKKm after, before she could come out and join her husband, and 
lAerthat he didn’t seem to care what he did. I had some trouble 
him, and we were very stand-off for some time. I got a 
0<^^torBhip in the Moorshedabad district, flattered myself Fd seen 
^e IftiSt o&him. Hot a bit of it, he turned up as planter then onhiii 
ioicot|^t--‘quieter, I must say, but still— ‘Weli, he didn't care tb 
* iSotkii Umuit popular with ^ people there. I got transfer^ 
to make^r ^hng story short, 1 retired about t^ 
ySm li^ and after wAndbring about a little, settled down at .Oorse- 
odmbdi imd whom do I find thei^but this identicalman I Jt appears 
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‘About a letter that was written long ago — written •and 
destroyed.’ 

She caught the window-curtain at her side, as if to save herself 
from falling. ‘ Ah ! ’ she cried, ‘ I know now ... it was Allen ! 

has chme back to do this. — Oh, the coward ; the coward I 
Nugent, *y 0^1 must not believe it — you will not ? ’ 

‘ Why should you think it was Allen ? ’ he said. * It was net 
Alibn, Margot, it was someone who hates you at least as bitterly — 
your own maid, Susan.’ 

‘ Susan ! And you listened to what she chose to tell you 
agains* mo ! Is that your trust, Nugent ? ’ 

‘Don’t reproach me till 3011 have heard. She came to me with 
a story that Allen was innocent ; that he was induced to take that 
locket by a letter making certain representations. I did not at 
first understand that you were personally concerned. I refuse to 
believe now that you knew of its existence. I trust 3^011 . . only, 
if you love me, Margot, let me hear you say so yourself I ’ 

‘ There is no such letter,’ she said defiantl3^ ‘ You have been 
deceived by a wicked girl. There is no such letter, Nugent. There 
cannot be ! ’ • 

^Thank God!’ ho said, under his breath. ‘I was sure of it, 
darling. I knew it was an infamous slander. I was so sure that I 
would not look at the letter that woman tried to show me.’ 

Her grasp on the curtain tightened. ‘ Susan tried to show 3’OU 
a letter ! ’ sl» said faintly. ‘ What letter, Nugent ? ’ 

‘ The letter. The letter which, according to her, brought about 
•Allen’s disgi’ace.’ 

‘ Did she tell you how it came into her hands ? 

‘ The account she gave was that she picked it up in pieces 
by the summer-house in your grounds the evening after 3"0U saw 
Allen. Not a very probable story, is it? If 3"ou remember, we 
saw them clearing uj) the paths that morning.’ 

‘ She«^she might have gone there early — before tlie3" began.’ 

‘ Then do you mean that she told the truth ? IF«s there a 
letter ? ^hxs it torn up ? If so, by whom ? ’ 

‘ Nugent, how can I tell ? You ask so many questions.’ 

‘ You know nothing about it ? ’ 

‘Have I not- said so? — But these pieces, Nugent; these pieces 
— whfrt did sh^ meag to do with them ? Why did she bring them 
to you ? ’ 

‘ She had pasted them together ; she pretended that she was 
afraid to show it to 3^0111* stej) -father herself, and wished me to do 

so.’ 

‘ And she left the letter with you ? Where is it, Nugent ? * 

‘ I told you I refused to take it. She left declaring that she 
•would do without my help. Good Heavens I Margot, what is the 
matter ? — What have I said ? ’ 

^ She wae clinging to his arm, looking up into his face with wild, 
beautiful eyes ! ‘ Nugent,’ she said in a strained whisper, ‘ she 
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the old Chadwick^ after living for ;>ear8 over his place of busmessf 
suddenly took it into his head to build a house K>r himself in the 
country. When he died he left the house and half his proper^, a 
half share in the business, which they tell me represents an enomous 
sum — ^he left all this to our friend, who na^turally allowed his indigo 
to look after itself and came over to his new kingdom— and here he 
is, worth, well — a good many more lacs than I shall ever be I * 

* And has he no family ? ’ asked Mrs. Chevening, 'no one to share 
all this good fortune ? ’ 

' One son,’ said Liversedge. ' I never happened to come aOihss 
him vn^e I was at the Bimgalow— my place at Gorsecombe — ^but 
he must be a fine young fellow by this time. I forget -whether 
I heard that the old grandfather took him up and had him educated 
or not.* 

* Very likeW,’ said Mrs. Chevening; ‘ it would be the least he 
could do. Btre how very odd that you should go on meeting this 
Mr. Chadwick hke that.’ 

* Even here, you see, I’ve not escaped him — went out day before 

yesterday, and the first thing I saw was his confoimded old sun- 
helmet I However, I keep out of his w'ay. I don’t want to have 
more than I can help to do with the man.’ ‘ 

* Well,’ said Mrs. Chevening, * I don’t know whether it is the 

way you have told the story, but, do you know, I feel quite interested 
in him, poor man ! ’ ' ^ 

How nearly, she mused, she had thrown away what for anything 
she knew, might prove the very opportunity she was in search of 1 To 
think that she had been discouraging advances from a wealthy 
planter, with an only son who was expected to arrive shortiy I Ho% 
unwise it was, how wTong, indeed, to be pverned by first impres- 
sions. The father w'as not prepossessing, it was |rrue, but it did'i^t ^ 
at all follow that his son would resemble him. On the contrary, it 
was likely enough that he would possess an education and .ac- 
complishments suitable to his expectations. And if this yo^g man 
were to make Margot’s acquaintance, might not the happio^ results 
be expected ? It was a chance at all events, and one ^e could n<^ 
afford to neglect ; at whatever sacrifice to her private feelid^, this 
Mr. Chadwick must be cultivated. Had she gone too far to 
this possible now ? She remembered the man’s loneliness, his evi- 
dent desire for companionship of some sort— no, it would not be 
difficult to conciliate him. But it most be done without delay, if 
die waited until the son appeared, it miglit bo too late. It was an 
unpleasant necessity, especially after the opinions she had pro-« 
Bounced, but that could not be helped. ' So long as it turns out 
well,’ she concluded, 'what need I care what the people here choose 
tOthinkl* ,, 

And, as a preliminary measure, she set herself deliherately^to ‘ 
lorget all that she had said and thought which was at variance 
her new departure,— such act of oblivion being a mental ilMt that 
no renegade can safely omit. 
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incans to showit.to Mm — she hates me so ... I In owit now . . • 
she will. do anything to injure me. And, Nugent, she must not— 
do you hear ?— She nmst be stopped I oh, say you will help me to 
get that letter back 1 ’ ^ 

lie put her from him and held her by her wrists, so that he 
could see her face. < Tell me the truth,’ he said sternly. ^ You did 
l:iiow of that letter ? ’ Her hands writhed in his in the effort to 
Ireo tliemselyes and cover her shrinking face. 

‘ Have pity on me, Nugent. Don’t make mo tell you ! ’ she 
munnured. 

He lot her go abruptly. ‘You need not tell me,’ he Su-id. ‘I 
know now, and you thougiit I would help you to keep this secret ? 
> ou knew and said nothing, would have said nothing— but for 
tins I ^ 

olie had fallen into the chair occupied by her enemy a few 
minutes ago, and was making piteous efforts to collect her thoughts, 
to make lier detenee. 

soon,’ she said; ‘ when I was able — in- 
deed indeed I meant to . . . Nug(>nt! don’t you believe me ? ’ 

.No,’ lie said, ’ I don't. I can't. Wlien I think of all you havo 
tout mo, all lies -deliberate, unscrupulous lies— all tliat poor fellow 
has suhered ; how I was led to side against liini, drive him back to 
ins despair, and you always silent, uncaring, except when you men- 
tioned him with a lofty pity-iny (lod ! .Margot, you have deceived 
■maiuT’^ • • • I '\vill never believe a ^vord you say 

I know this would come.' slie said, speaking like one in a 
trance. I said so-that first evieiing of alL on the balcony— do 
you rememher I know you would he a hard judge. You always 
^vcie a little liard to me. And just now in the garden, while you 
\\ero telling ino how dear f was, I knew, I b.new I You are right, 
I suppose. I always t<dd you I was not good. I have been wicked, 
hard, unjust -now I am punislied for it. All I can do now, Nugent, 
msl’^ to set you free. . . . This is tlie end of every tiling between 

‘ les, he said ; ‘ it is the end. J3ut, IMargot, there is more to do 
yet. iou will do what little can lie done to undo this wrong. You 
will tell your stop-father everything now— this very evening? 
barely there is no time to lose.’ . 

anyt ^ ^fargot. ‘ I cafinot aiid will not say 

‘ I will go with you,’ he urged. ‘ I will sta'nd by you— it is the 

m ^ Margot, don’t leave this accusation 
be brought by your worst enemy I Even now you may gain your 

hour^on^r r disgrace an 

‘ My stepfather would think ray repentance cam^ a little late.*’ 
she answered with a frozen smile. ‘ I shall confess rfbthinff. If I 
can persuade that girl to be silent even for a little while, I shall? 
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CHAPTEB III. 

A HIGH-HANDED PROCEEDING. 


*1 THINK your manner is a little too inclined io be forbidding, 
Jifaa^V remarked her mother as they were walking down to the 
later in the evening ; * it is almost as serious a mistake^ for 
a yPtW girl to make as the opposite extreme-~>it really is ! ’ > 

y^t have 1 done now, dear ? ’ inquired Miss Chevening^ with 
lifted eyebrows. 

* Well, you were so very “ snubby ” to that poor Mr. Chadwick 
at table d^ndte^ I really felt bound to make some amends to him.* 

* Is Mr. Chadwick the horrid ihan who would talk to me down 

on\he terrace ? * ^ 

* We have no right to condemn any fellow-creature as horrid on 
so slight an acquaintance/ enunciated Mrs. Chevening. ‘I often 
think we miss making many pleasant and valuable friendships^ 
Margot, simply because we will be so exclusive.’ 

* I thought I was so* imprudent to encourage him — ^not that I 
ever dreamed of such a thing — a little time ago ! ’ 

* That is very different. I knew nothing of him then. I like 

hizm llargot ; I quite like him. Of course one sees he is not just 
Ukeotfter people, but a little imconventionality is so refreshing. 
And he seems so lonely here, it is only kind to take some notioe 
of him.’ ^ 

•Well, you will see,* predicted Miss Chevening; 
raised him, dear, but you won’t find it so easy to lay him again-- 
y/k lhall be alwa^ seeing that dreadhil helmet bearing down on 
US now.’ 


* I think,’ said her mother with great dignity, * you may trust 
ms to check any encroachment, and, let me tell you, it is the worst 
pOioible style to adopt that contemptuous tone. We are all made 
C^;|he«same flesh, remember^ all erring mortals— here to-day and 
Um to-morrow.’ 

Ah# but he won*t be gone to-morrow,’ said Margot, who did 
^irdish the moralising turn of the conversation ; he’s watt^ fblr 

^ ' * Did he tell you what the son was doing I ’ said Mrs. Cheveiung, 
j travelling about Normandy, seeing all the old towns and great 
(pp^hedral^ a nice thing for a yoimg man to care ebmir- 
a^m^ eekihedxaila—I think. Shows such refined tastes. Buithen 
jhrm sedb so little of his father all these years.* 
*jL^^mj^dmtly think that accounts for it,’ remark^ /lll^ 

anything of the kind. Mr. Chadwick Is 
m Ih 8 way, but hie sen 
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* You SCO— I aiij^ (lospcratc. If you are anxious to rescue Allen^de- 
noimce ino yourself, Nu^^entl ’ * 

‘ You know I could not ! ’ ho said — ‘ not unless I was certain 
that the trutli would never come out otlierwise. Then, Margot, I 
would. As surely as there’s a heaven above, I would speak— rather 
tlran lot.such wrong go on; yes, if I had to kill myself after- 
wards I See, I give you a week. I sliall stay here durmg that time, 
mu^h as I would give to go away. It by the end of the week: 
Allen’s father docs not know of his innocence — I will tell him 
myself.’ 

• ‘ Wljat an heroic determination I ’ she said, with the ghost of 

her old mockery ; ‘ but I thiidv you will be spared sucli a painfill 
necessity. It is something at least to know what you jiroposo 
doing. I have two enemies now, it seems ! ’ 

He made a gesture of despair ; at the moment he did very 
nearly hate her. 

‘ You taunt me,’ ho said ; ‘ but — God help me ! — what am I to 
do ? Yoiir enemy I can never l)e, whatever you have done and are 
—I have loved you too well for tliat. Jhit that shall not make me 
your accomplice I ’ 

« ‘ Have I asked you to bo ? Yes, I remember — I did . . . that 
was*bcloro. Now I ask nothing. I will go on alone — act as I 
think best. Wo are not emanios -we arc not friends, only two 
people who have loved and found eacli oilier out in time.’ 

As she spoke these last words IMillicent suddenly entered. 
‘Why, you dTSgraccfully sellish persons! ’ she began li'glitly, ‘are 
^ou aware that you have left us alone all the evennig and that 
mamma has gone off to bed? . . . Nugent! . . . Margot!’ she 
broke off, looking* from one to the other; ‘is — is anythinty 
wrong ? ’ 

‘ Nothing, dear Mdlicent,’ said INlargot, with a laugh that had a 
heartbreak in it, ‘ except that Nugent and I have discovered that 
we are unsuitcd to make one another happy, and have been telling 
each othA' so.’ 

‘I kno))^ who made that discovery!’ replied Millicent indig- 
nantly. ‘ Margot, you have no heart ; you cannot value love when 
it is yours — you do not deserve that it should bo wasted on you! 
Why is beauty given to people like you, I wonder ? ’ 

‘ I don’t know indeed — lor their more perfect happiness, perhaps ? 
And, foTgivo mrf3, Miliicent, but I have really been reproached this 
evening as much as is good— even for mo. So if you will let me 
have my things, I ^till go home.’ 

‘ You are not coming with me ? ’ she said with lifted eyebrows, 
as she found Nugent preparing to accompany her. 

Yes,’ he replied shortly. ‘ I can’t let you go back alone. 
Margot, you won’t insist on that 1 ’ 

• ‘ I only iifsist oh one thing,’ she said ; ‘ that if you do come 
you will notjp speak to mo ; I want to be left in peace — if there is 
%ny peace for me anywhere now I ’ 
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ftdTAntages in education and traming-->one so often sees that. He 
SjSenis snob an aftectionate father too.* 

* Is the son married as well, then ? ’ said Margot, who happened 
to be«in a provoking mood. 

* You are a little dull to-night, deai%— or is it only inattentive f 
Married I Why, he is quite a boy, twenty-one or so.* 

‘ Boys of twepty-one or so do many,* said Margot. 

* Well, this one is ttnmarried, and I was of course speaking of 
the &ther ; he is very proud of his son, Margot, I could see.* 

* Is he ? * was all Miss Margot could be induced to reidy^aiid 
the conversation dropped. Nevertheless she retained an uimeaaant 
impression of that table d'hdtc ; it had both puzzled and pained 
her that her mother*s treatment of the obnoxious Mr. Chadiriek 
should have undergone so marked a change. She was angry, too, 
at the complacency with which Mrs. Chevening's advances had 
been met, and the sudden and alarming development from a niere 
tahle d'lidte conversation to an established acquaintanceship, 
Chevening, of course, had made no allusion to her recent mridity, 
striving rather to render it speedily forgotten, and she had been 
only too successful. Margot’s pride was sorely wounded that hes 
mother had so compromised her dignity, and though she was at a 
loss to guess her motive, she know instinctively that it was very 
ftu: from being mere good nature or compassion. 

Her presentiment that Mr. Chadwick would follow up the 
advantage was amply fulhlled ; he stuck to them during the fiBxi 
few days with a persistency that was almost pathetic, they could 
go nowhere without the certainty of his tummg up at some un- 
expected point, and, much as Margot chafed under the infficttoil« 
her mother endured and even encouraged it. 

Under her segis he gained admission into the English set lit ih# 
Oalifomie, and his social quarantine was end^, but he attached 
himself chiedy to Mrs. Chevening, which had the effect of tbtowiag 
Margot very much upon her own society. 

It was on the third day of this unaccountable friendihip that 
her mother said, * Margot, Mr. Chadwick is very anxious mat wa 
should go over to Deauville Eaces with him to-morrow, it*s the 
last day, and he is expecting his son this evening, so we ^ a 
party of four.’ ^ 

* No, mother, really,' she protested ; * I don’t in the least WfUti 
to go — ^you must leave me out.* 

^ * Don’t be childish, Margot— I should say-^lbr if yeH 
won’t go, I must stay hero with you of course.* 

don’t see wh^— but surely a whole afternoon withoel ICTi 
{ 9ifidwids*s oompamonship will a little half«holiday ^ eif . I 
know it will be so for me.* ^ ' 

r/^Itwas most good-natured of him to wish us 
hhn, and I can’t hurt his feelings by refrudng. Baddsil^ I hiifm 
|ftlanis6d.fiw you.’ 

^ jfw tefii ma what there is abonl Mia Ohidwiife 
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i\jid they went back to Agra House together without a word, 
each conscious of the shadow that w^alked between them in the 
silence. 


CHAPTER VII 

GAINING TIME 

Als tHMilos ninss or vorachtcn 
Di*' Ilcrzlifbto soiri 

Als s( iiiinj)flic‘h muss or betrachten 
Dio oiguo Ijiobespoin. — Heine. 

Oh, my Sweet, 

Hiink and be sorry you did this thing ! — Browning. 

At the door of Agra House, Margot spoke for the first time since 
they left the Vicarage, and her words seemed the result of a delibe- 
ration arrived at during that silent walk. 

‘ You are not going to leave Gorsecombe yet ? ’ she began. 

‘ I told you I should not,’ he replied gravidy, ‘ until ’ ^ • 

‘ Until you have satislied yourselflhat 1 am humiliated enough! ’ 
she struck in with a momentary Hash. ‘ Very well ; but till that 
desirable end is readied, is it necessary that the whole village 
should know that we have decided to separate ? ’ 

‘ Not if you think otherwise,’ he said. ‘ Millicent will say 
nothing till you wish.’ . 

‘ If you must stay here — and I know yop cannot trust mo out 
of your supervision — let us keep uj) pretences as long as we can. 
Oh, it w'ill be ghastly, I know, Imt, I I will make it as easy as I 
can for you — it will not he so had as having^lill Gorsecombe specu- 
lating about us to our faces, will it ? AVe need only be seen walk- 
ing together occasionally; if we are a little silent, they^.will put it 
down to perfect liapjiiness and understanding I ’ 

The muscles in his face were twitching with represved suffering 
as he answered her. ‘ I will do what you pilease, only — you talk of 
making it easy for me, Margot — if you are going to speak to mo as 
you did just now, it will bo more than I can hear 1’ 

‘Ah, but I am not. You must remember that it is ha^fd for me 
too — it is a difllicult situation just at lirst, bdoween'-a girl who hates 
me and a man who only despises me. . What I said was not quite 
in good taste, very likely. I shall get used to it all in time. By 
to-morrow, I daresay, you will find rno a safe companion. That is, 
always supposing that Susan lias not already set you free to depart. 
There, you can leave mo for to-night at all events.’ 

His heart was, w/ung by the impulse to jilead with her once 
more, to beg her to have pity on herself and on him, to cast aWay 
this cynical hardness of hers and own some sorrow.’ for the great 
wrong she had committed, some willingness to make reparatian. 
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lint ywi should encourage him as you do— he seems to me a rather 
objectionable person. Surely, mother, you must feel that he isn’t 
*^well, quite our equal in some ways ? * 

* I detest that way of speaking,* said Mrs. Chevening sharply^ 
^Are you aware that we are little better than paupers? * 

‘ We are not too poor to choose our acquaintances surely. I own 
to preferting people who havo an average amount of rehn^nent* 
You are generally more exacting than I am.* 

* You choose to look down on poor Mr. Chadwick because he 
pot acquired a mere varnish of manner — you forget that he has 

spent his life under great disadvantages, Margot, and 1 see nothing 
so very unpresentable about him after alL But you need not see 
mote of him than you wish to-morrow, his son will be there to 
amuse you.* 

’If he is at all like his father, he will not amuse me. Oh, 
mother, can’t you see that I would very much rather stay at 
honfe I ’ 

‘ 1 confess I don’t understand you. I should have thought a 
girl, especially one who has had so few pleasures as you have, 
wotjld be glad enough to go, for the mere spectacle.* 

Margot allowed this remark to pass in silence, though there was 
the least Ifttle curl of disdain at the corners of her full lips which 
sufficiently indicated her thoughts. 

It was a chilly evening, and they were taking their after-dinner 
coffee in the big entrance hall instead of upon the terrace as usuaL 
For**qnfc they were alone together; Mr. and Mrs. Spok^ were 
rooking on two American chairs side by side at some distance, 
bickering languidly ; Mr. Whipple and Mr. Chadwick were smoking 
on the terrace below with turned up collars; Mr. Liversedge, 
stretched at fall length on one of tho divans opposite the Chevenings 
ewA engrossed in lAe workings of his digestive organs, and the test 
their set were scattered in various directions about the hoteL 
The foreign element was represented by the stout couple who had 
SOaYOely%reath enough for respiration and none at all to devote to 
oonvereational purposes, and by one dejected stranger who wan 
paoi^ monotonously up and down the matting. 

•Don’t you think we might be going down to the Casino ?,* md 
Mf&ot at last ; * they are at least awake there.’ 

Mrs. Chevening assented, and they were about to go up for hats 
and wraps, when the sharp jingle of grelots was heard outside, and 
sam^dielely afterwards tno great black and red omnibus of the 
hotel drew up to the entrance, its lamps blazing in the dusk 

Thb gold-laoed porter came out of his lair on one side, the 
manageress left her bureau on the other, and prepaid to 
reSm thelatest arrivals. . 

otie moment,* said Mrs. Chevening, * X must see wimhavo' 
imd it th«y lode as if they would be at all nice.^ 

WAS one passenger in the omnibus, and 
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But he felt intimidated by those imperious eyes, a^id the haughty 
curve of her full lip ; he could not move her, he felt weak enough 
even still to dread being moved by her, and so the words he had 
almost uttered, died unspoken, and he turned away into the dark- 
ness, to wriistle with his agony as he might. 

Miss ^hevening^ still in the same state of unnatural composure, 
passed into the hall, and, contrary to her usual custom, looked int(s 
the -study to bid good-night to her step-father, whose manner 
satisfied her that her secret was safe as yet. Then she went up to 
l^er room and rang for Susan. 

Presently Susan appeared, demurely observant. ‘ Are you ready 
for me. Miss ? ’ she impiired, as if nothing had happened to affect 
their relations. 

‘ I hear,’ said Margot calml^^ ‘ you have been taking the trouble 
to play the spy upon me, Susan. 1 want to know how you came 
to find that letter.’ 

‘ Well, Miss, if you must know, I haven’t been satisfied in my 
own mind^bout the way you treated Mr. Allen from the first. And 
when I knew as you and him was going to have an intervie’^^ in the 
summer-house, I thought it was only right there should be some 
thifd^iarty present, to see fair play like. So I made free to slip 
round by a backway through the shrubbery, and stood up behind 
the arbour.’ 

‘ And then, I suppose, you heard all that passed between us ? ’ 

* I made tf^o most of my opportunities, miss, certingly ; and I 
don’t deceive you. I heard quite enough to show me what had 
Keen going on. Then, as soon as it was safe to come out, I came — 
and there was the letter all tore to bits, which spoke for itself. And 
with all respect to you, miss, that letter I mean to keep till I have 
a chance of laying it before one who has the best right to see it ! ’ 

Margot’s eyes liglKened ; if a wish could have killed, Susan 
would never have left that room alive, but it was necessary to keep 
calm, not let this girl see that she could affect her in any way. 

‘ What IS your price? — for I suppose that is what you are coming 
to,’ she saidf 

‘ My price, miss ? Eeally I beg your pardon, but I don’t under- 
stand.’ 

‘You do understand — you understand very well. What will 
you tak%to give up that letter ? You had better be moderate. I — 
I am not very riT^h ; sftll I have some money. Remember, no one 
else is likely to buy ;;^our wares.’ 

‘ You’re making a mistake, miss,’ said Susan. ‘ I may be a poor 
servant girl, but I have my ideas of right and wrong for all that. 
No money that you nor yet no one else, if it was the Queen herself, 
was to offer would make me part with that letter, except to the 
proper quarter. I’m not to be tempted, miss, so you may make up 
your mind to that.’ 

* What mig^t have been a genuine burst of honest indignation 
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WM an Englishman evidently, and young; a tall, broad-shouldered 
wiw close-out curling dark hair, and strong, rather stem 
features, a very favourable specimen of the young Englishman 
whom a public school and university training has turned out well 
both mentally and physically. 

‘ Mr. Chadwick on the terrace ? ’ she heard him say. ‘ Very well, 
if you’ll have my things taken up to my room. I’ll go and find him 
at once.* 

He passed close to her with a brisk, easy step, and her eyes 
followed him involuntarily, though he did not appear to have noticed 
her. Where had he gained that air of mingled power and refine- 
ment ? How did it come that plebeian-looking ]\Ir. Chadwick had a 
son like that ? It upset Miss Chevening’s views on descent, which 
were of a decidedly conservative cast ; he must have inherited his 
features and bearing from the mother’s side, she concluded. 

* I wonder,’ said Mrs. Chevening, * if that young man could have 

been the son Mr. Chadwick is expecting.’ « 

* Which young man? ’ was the hypocritical rejoinder; evidently 
Mrs. Chevening had not overheard him inquiring for Mr. Chadwick,, 
and Margot did not choose to enlighten her. But later in the even- 
ing, as they were leaving the concert-room at the Casino, she said, 

‘ I suppose, after all, I had better go with yeu to DeauvilleVo-morrow, 
mother. I couldn’t let you go alone very well,’ 

*I was sure you would be sensible about it, my love,* said 
Mrs. Chevening, * and you will see you will have a very pleasant 
afternoon, if you only make up your mind to enjoy yoursttf.* ^ 

Margot si^ed to herself ; siie w as feeling tolerably certain that 
she would have no reason to complain of boredom. 

She stood some time at her open window that evening, looking 
down on the wide crescent of lights along the^^^c, with the green 
and red lanterns of the lighthouses on the pier the electric haza 
above the Casino, and it seemed as if the place were invested with 
anew beauty for her, and she felt a dreamy pleasure in listening for 
the long, languid roll of the waves as they broke below in tlm dlence. 
She did not care to analyse the causes for this change ; she despised 
school-girl sentiment, and would have felt sometliing like shame in 
admitting that a passing glimpse of a stranger could account foi^his 
difference, but nevertheless she found herself dwelling with a v%ue 
anticipation upon the fact that she would meet him on the morrow, 
and the probability that she would see him rather frequently during 

next few days. There was something in his face which bad in* 
terested her at once; he looked older by some years than the age 
her mother had mentioned, an age at which many are still raw and 
undeveloped boys. Margot had met many of these latter at iennii 
pttrties and dances, and never cared to perceive their o|^n admira* 
tiambnt already she was anxious that this acquaintanoe who was ^. 
be Aotild not be totally indifferent to her. lier former antipathy^ 
hm htim seemed unreasonable, she was grateful to him tot his 
geriwfiiwwm cultivating andtoherzfiotherfar herabmef 
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wa^spoiled by the malignity that was apparent in every word ; yet 
Margot quailed and felt rebuked for the moment. 

* must hate me very much, Susan,’ she said in a low voice. 
‘ 1 wonder why.’ 

‘If I hate you,’ was the reply,’ ‘ which I don’t say whether I 'do 
or don t, I ve reason enough for it. You think because you’re good- 
looking you’re everybody and ovorythink. You’ll have to bo taught 
that rigbt s right and wrong’s wrong for you the saino as ovorybodv 
else. Who are you and your family, I’d like to know, that meter’s 
only son should be made to seem a thief and turned out to be" or 
starve to keep you from disgrace ? If he’s fool enough to let him- 
sett be plotted against and turned round your linger, I’m not, and 
1 11 see justice done betore many hours are over, I can tr'll you, 
miss, whether you like it or not, it you w'eut on your knee.; to me 
to make me shut my mouth I ’ 

• 1 ^ shall certainly not do,’ said Margot. ‘ You are a had 

girl, and you are doing this, not because you love justice, or even 
money, but because you hate me. I can see that, and I am not 
foolish enough to try to soften you. Ihit I suppose oven thougli 
^ou do hate me, you are hot quite blind to your own interests, when 
you need not sacrifice the one to the other, so I am going to propose 
a bargain. I do not wish this to be known just yet — not till my 
mother is hero, wliich will bo in tw'o or three days at the farthest, 
lor every day that passes before Mr. Chadwick knows the truth, I 
wm give you ten shillings — you see, that leaves you perfectly freo 
to tmn mformer when you chose, only you can enjoy your revenge 
a little longer and earn money by it at the same time. If you rc- 
fuse, you will bo stupid, but that is your own affair.’ 

bhe might have been discussing some question of toilette, so 
calm was her manner, tliougli her hands were twisting convulsively 
in her lap. But her voice and her eyes were mil of an indomitablo 
spirit and a consummate disdain wdiich had some effect even upon 
busan, though avarice had a greater. 

Miss, for a day or two, and see how itfTVorks,’ she 
said, with more respect. ‘ I’m sure it’s not my wish to make 
things more unpleasant than need he—’ 

‘lhat will do,’ said Miss Cheveniiig. ‘You can go. I don’t 
want you near mo any longer.’ 

^ When busan had got out of the room who re/ilised that her 
tni^ph had lacked completeness after all. She had not had the 
satisfaction of seeing her young mistress at her feet ; she had not 
even w^g any appeal for mercy from those proud lips-which 
naturally mcreased her hate. Still, she would see her low enough 
bmore long, and in the meantime, there was no harm in getting 
what she could, in case the more substantial reward she hoped for 
should prove illusory. ^ 

Margot did not see Nugent the next day ; hut the day after that 
she met him coi^g out of the Vicarage. ‘ You have not kept your 
promise, she said ; ‘ but perhajis you were on your way to me ? * 
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6i prejndied in suffering him. Had her own wishes prevailed ie^ 
would now have lost all chance of knowing the onl^* man for whose^ 
acquaintance she felt the slightest desire. 

She awoke early next morning with the same vague sense that 
something not disagreeable was about to happen. The day pro- 
mised to be a very hot one ; as she looked out she saw a veu of 
pearly mist receding from the waveless sea ; a fishing-smack with 
a sky-blue mainsail and red-ochre jib, repeated vividly in the glassy 
water, had just been towed to the head of the jetty by a string of 
fishevwomen, and was gliding gently out to sea. The sands were 
almost bare as yet, though the boarded promenade rang with the 
tramp of ^ few early risers. She felt impatient to be out too, and 
about an hour later, after the coffee and petit-pain which form 
one of the little luxuries of continental life, Margot was on her way 
across the planks, intending to walk through the market while the 
morning was cool. She was used to going about alone, and indeed 
wouTdhave had no chance of obtaining the exercise she loved if she 
had waited for her mother to accompany her. As she walked on, 
feeling an increased exhilaration with every breath of the pure 
mooning air, she became a witness of a little scene which roused 
her to sudden anger. 

Immediately in front of her was a small French boy, all s^ped 
collar and brown legs, who was being towed along with little vicious 
jerks by his nurse, not a bonne but a maiden from London who had 
Deenjsnfl^od, no doubt, in order that the young gentleman might 
acq^emi English accent of the utmost purity. 

He was enjoying the fullest opportunities just then of extending 
his vocabulary, and Margot could hear her shrill rating some 
yards away. * Oh, yes, indeed, it’s likely, ain’t it, as I’m gowin* 
wherever you please, my lord ? All the world’s got to ^ve 
to a little grizRin* bag o’ bones, like you, is it ? Well, J ain’t 
goin’ to be at your beck and call, and so I tell you — you’ll just go 
wherever I want you to, and so you’d better make up your mind 
to it— jeA me ? * 

* Good Mam an said I may go attrapp the little crevettes and 
^crevisses, Suzanne.* 

JrOh, I dessay-^but you won’t trapp no ere vats nor yet no crevices 
toflay, so don’t you put yourself out expectin’ it. I’ve trouble 
enough with you as it is, without your mesain’ about with rocks 
and pools, I can tell yer. You come and sit quiet on the sands 
along o’ me, and don’t let me have none o’ your contrariness, or I’ll 
make you remember it when I gets you ’ome, so now.' 

* You are not good for me, Suzanne. And when Maman comes, 
1 shal l it to her how you are not gentille du tout du tout t 

*Tell tales, will yer? Let me catch you. making oomplynts 
*t(^nBt me, that’s all — yer nasty little dhsagribble bimp, yerP 
4md at this the nurse shook him violently. 

Kbw'ohe of Miss Ohevening’s characteristics was a caste prsjn^ 
dice wMch, though seldom exhibited, was almost as deeply rooted as 
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Js agent wait(;(l ^yith such patience as ho ooukl command. It 
seemed an endless time before they returned, but at length ho saw 
them coming down the lane. 

Margot seemed to be pleading, retracting, extenuating something 
she had said. i\Irs. Melladew was flushed and trembling with in- 
dignation ; she went straight to where he stood. 

^ * Mr. Orme,’ she began excitedly, ‘ before I go with you to the 
\ icarage I want to know this : has Miss Chevening dared to , tell 
you that I — • ? ’ 

* Camilla, stop I ’ said Margot, interposing witli pale face and 
binning hazel e\os. ‘Control yourself. I iiave not said a'^.v’ord — 
indeed f ha^ e not ! I — I made a mistake. 1 beg your pardon — • 
what more can I do ‘? ’ 

^ ‘I assure you, Mrs. Melladew, that I have not been told any- 
thing. It you will allow me I would rather remain in ignorance of 
your conversation,’ said Orme stillly. 

‘\cs, yes,’ said ^Margot eagerly. ‘l’ra\, (’auiilla, pray let us 
forget it ! ’ 

‘ \ou never liked me ! ’ returned Mrs. iMelladew, on the ver^’^o 
of tears, ‘ and now— -when goodness knows I find it hard enough to 
make a living ! — you try to take away my Character, to make mo 
own to things I never did— no, nor dreamed of doing! /had no 
reason for getting rid of that poor young man— -why should I ? ’ 

‘I accuse you of notiiing, put in Margot. ‘ M liy will 3’ou bo so 
unreasonable? Have I not owned 1 was wrong ? ’ 

‘Ah, you are afraid- -you dare not face imrout ! ^Look at her, 

Orme ; don t trust lu r, she is false and wicked — she would do’j 
<in^ thing to save her pridt‘, .and once I usial ty vv'ish myself in her 
place. I w’oiild not bo now* for anvthing in the world.’ 

‘ You are only telling Mr. Orme what lie knows already,’ said 
Miss Chevening. 

Mrs. Melladevv% Orme lu'oke in, ‘ don't let us make this scene 
more painful than it is already. J— 1 have been obliged to hear 
lately many things that -that have changed my life, i wish to 
know no more. Let us forget this, and let me take yoi.' up to the 
vicarage.’ 

^ 2so, she said j ‘I can’t now’. I have been too much upset. 
Tell Mrs. Orme anything you please, that I misscMl my train, if you 
like. I will write and fix another day, but now 1 will go back at 
once.’ 1 * 

A train w’as just coming in, and she was able to carry out her in- 
tention, neither of the other two dissuading her. ‘ Margot,’ she said, 
as they went towards the station, ‘ I always felt I behaved badly to 
poor dear Ida, in deceiving and leaving her as I did. My only 
excuse is that I w'as in love— foolishly in love. But you at least 
cannot reproach me. No, I won’t shako hands with you. I hope I 
sliall never see or hear of you again— you are a wicked and dan- 
gerous girl, but you will be punished some day. I tlyjnk you muit 
bo punished already I * 
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She was never arrogant to dependents* but she looki^ 
^em as a eeparate and inferior order* created for the oonvexu- 
epce of their superiors, and this ^I’s coarse tyranny seemed to ^r 
ai^ intolen^le piece of presumption. She quickened her pace* and 
stopped the nurse imperiously. * How dare you speak in,that inso- 
lent manner ? ’ she demanded. 

. ^ She looked magnificent as she stood there, her brows drawn to 
a line above her great hazel eyes, and a brighter flush staining her 
cheeks. The small boy glanced up at her in awe and admiration, as 
at some beautiful but hot-tempered angel who had flown down 
impulsively to protect him. 

The nurse was less likely to be impressed by Margot!s appeiur- 
ance, and tossed her head, remarking pertly, that she supposed she 
was not under any obligation to account for what she said to 
strangers. 

* You are under an obhgation to treat your master’s child ^ a 
proper manner,’ said Margot. 

Susan belonged to a type of nursemaid which is still not uncom- 
mon in London, as a stroll through Kensington Qai'dens may con- 
vmoe the sceptical at any time. Violent-tempered, coarse in grain, 
with no understanding of, if no actual dislike to, children, she treated 
a charge exactly as she might the little brother Johnny or Billy she 
h^ dragged about the gutter in earlier days ; her affection was as 
violent as her abuse, and she would have thought herself lowered 
by the least concession to a child’s wishes. In appearance ^6, was 
by no means a bad-looking girl,' with reddish hair, a hot-tem]^red 
expression, and a figure which, though not short, was clumsy. 

* It’s likely as I’m to be made a slave of by a baby like that I * 
she cried. 


* It did not seem as if you were the slave from the way you ' 
were talking,’ said Miss Chevening with her haughtiest air. ‘ You' 
were certainly not engaged to make a slave of him.’ 

* Whatever I was engaged for, I don’t require to be taught my 
duties by you, miss,’ said Susan. * Como along. Master Oflree, and 
don’t let’s take no notice o’ what she says.’ 

‘You had better listen,’ said Miss Chevening, ‘and you had 
better be civil. I am not at all sure that I ought not to find^ut. 
who your mistress is, and lot her know how her son is treated.* ’ 

> Mm Susan’s h'ght eyes had no very pleasant look in th e m. At 
this ^eat, not being aware that the speaker was the veff^Jbot 


. frill do,’ said Margot. ‘Little boy, what i* your ' 
5™ httle boy, apparently dazzled by the lovely imperiont Met 
wge bent doMm to his, made a little ehyinking movemin^’ 

; don’t t»ha to atrangere, mia*,’ .aid Suaan: ‘tharot<hi^ 
tho jomg My ain’t crow with you, only with poor Nana.* 
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•power was g’c«e. But then, Susan, subdued and, terrified by frho 
tragedy she had helped to bring about, with lier malice baulked 
and her ambition frustrated, was not a very diflicult person to deal 
with ; she left, and her further doings do not concern this history. 

• Still 4here was one drop of bitterness in Mrs. Chadwick’s cup 
After sciadir^ that telegram from the hosi)ital, Margot had suddenly 
disappeared. As soon as Mrs. Cliadwick was in a condition tp 
realise this, she made search for her daughter in all the most 
possible quarters, but without success. She had not gone to her 
aunt. Lady Yaverland, nor to any of her old Chiswick friends ; 
Mrs# Antrobus knew nothing of her, and soon a terrible dread of 
another and yet more cruel tragedy beset Mrs. Cliadwick, giving 
her no rest hy niglit or day. At last, to her inexpressible relief, 
news came in the shape of a letter from Margot herself ; it seemed 
to have been delayed by foreign jiosts, and simply said that she 
had gone abroad, and that her mother was not to ieel any anxiety 
about her, as she was perfectly safe and in good hands. She had 
not been able to stay in England, she said ; she had not dared, 
after all, to remain and face her step-father. When Guy was out 
of danger, and Ida was on a visit to llawloigh Court, her mother 
wrotj3 to inform Margol; that there was no longer any reason why 
she should not return to her home. 

The letter, which was addressed to a foreign rcstantcy 

which Margot had given as her direction, remained long un- 
answered, and the reply when it arrived struck the mother with 
consternatioii^ 

• • * You ask me to come back,’ wrote Margot, ‘ after all I have 

done, and all it ha% ended in ! I will never come back — I could 
not ! If I touched that money, if I shared in the enjoyment of it 
in finy w'ay, I should feel I was taking the price of their lives, 
which I helped to t^row away. It is different for you and the 
others— but for me ! Oh, don’t you understand that I could never 
do it now— it would he too horrible I Write to mo to the addresses 
I will send you— tell me everything, every little thing about all of 
you, only^on’t try to make me change my mind— don’t try to 
trace me or even to know what I am doing. It is enough that I 
am no. unhappicr ^than I ouglit to be, and ffir, ffir better treated 
than I deserve.’* 

‘Pogr dear child sighed lier mother, ‘ she takes such a very 
high-flown vie^f of it — so absurrl now, too, when she might coine 
back and no one would say a word against her I She always w^as 
so headstrong. But* never mind, she can’t go on feeling like that, 
that’s one comfort. I wish I ftnew whom she was with — she is 
probably in a situation of some kind, and she will soon get tired of 
that, thank goodness I I must leave her to herself a little ; she 
^ will come home all the sooner ! ’ 

But week followed week, and Mrs. Chadwick’s anticipations 
were not fulj^lled. Margot’s brief notes contained no hint of any 
Blackening in her resolution. She did not return. 
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‘Lidien, Henri,* said Margot in French, ‘ if yon want td go 
iBHmnfng, you shall; yon shall come and catch crev^tes ^tiri^ 
she held out her firm slim hand to be taken. What mdn^d 
het to make this sudden proposition she could not have toln;^ 
whether it was good nature, or a perverse determination to conquer 
the boy’s affections, or the desire to teach this girl a lesson, or aU 

three combined. ^ ^ i 

a’mnot going to trust that child out of my sight to please no- 
body,’ declared Susan, who had caught the tenor of the wor^. 

‘I shall not ill-treat him at all events,’ replied Margot, ‘ but you 
cad follow us if you choose. Henri, you have a right to do what 
your mamma has given permission for. Susan is only your servant, 
do 'you understand? You mustn’t be a little chicken of a boy. 
Have you got your net? Very well, then, now we 11 start. 

This little episode had an unseen hearer, for it had taken 
on the edge of the planks near a small bathing shed, beside which 
youn® man, who could scarcely have avoided hearing all that 
passed unless he had chosen to rise from his chair and wa^away— 
which, as the conversation was not of a private nature and amused 

him, he saw no necessity to do. . . m , x i 

• The speakers themselves, however, were invisible to him and 
he to th^, and as their voices died away he had the cunoaty to 
get up and look after fhe figures that were moving towards the 

girl’s voice— sweet, high-bred, and high-spiritod—h^ im- 
pressed him strongly; the distant glimpse he had of a 
figure appealed still farther to his imagination; he wished he^d 
been able to see her face. Long after he had returned to his chair 
he was absorbed in speculation as to what she wCuld be hke, 
whether he should be able to recognise her if they met, and other 

*^^^la8t1ie'*could'*stV w|iere he was no longer, 'They must 
have got past the Roches Noircs by this time,’ he mured; ‘is^ the 



reau: w s past vwu nuw. * „ .. . 

Ifi an awkward coast to be caught in. Suppose I stroll that way- 
do no harm at all events.* 

Vfjaa Chevening had not gone very far with her sn^ 
liefore she found herself wondering what had possessed hw to tKke 
Wasm of him, and wishing very heartily that she had left to 
Ilk OTO devices. Her fondness for children’s ^ae I ggc ly 

‘wendent upon their ability to entertam her ; hWe Hwsti ae^aod 
im mktimtful of her intentions towards him, which aniKgett n«, 
bd. «"h1te French boye in general, he was painfulljr, obfitmaWy 
■ft They reached the Black Rocks, where tiUy orwA ^e- 
ieo. olive, and orange, scuttled across t^ 
tbr persons late fbr an important appomtment,but Henri 
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• CHAPTER Xri. 

NUGENT UNDERSTANDS AT LAST. 

Filitliful slio is, l)iit slio forsakes ; 

And fond, yet endless woo slie laak.-s : 

.yid fair! but witii this cnrs(‘ slic’s cross’d ** 

To know her not till she is lost ! 

Gronjr Meredith. 

Milucext's letter was ilelivered safely cnoueli'at Xu-oiit'.s rooms 
but It lay there unopened till Ion- afterwards. Ho found that ho 
could not stay in London-lie could not boar his cliambers in 
Lincoln s Inn— the contrast between his j.rosent state of mind and 
that in which he had last sat there was too sharp to bo borne as 
yet; every object his hand touched or his cyo fdl upon hefd a 

stin- of happier recollection. IJnntiua 

'‘"'I squares around tho Park • 
hldiT thorou-hftires, the blank house-fronts, with thoir drawn 
blinds and window boxc.s where the past season’s llowcrs wore 

tho”"- ^i' *1''*" ''''1'*''"^^'"^' to bim j^st then. On 

le night after his return ho had made a dreary pilgrima-e across 
the I ark to .\lbcrt Hall Mansions; there, bevond the glass roo^ 
uere the coloured tires the .silvery hazo of elertric light, the mu.sic’ 
the ciowd, just as on that evening last .Inly. Ho looked iin at the 
dark mass of buildings behind him, ami .saw, dim against •the 
inoonle.ss sky, tho balcony where he had stifod with Margot, and 
1 her strange wayward beauty, tho .sweetness and surprise of her 
sudden capitulation, the touch of sadnes.s--supoistit ors it W 1 
seemed then-when the brilliancy of tho scene below Iwl vanished 
and the bell clanged m the gloom, all this came back To his sick 
mind. Low ho knew what reason she had had for forebodin- 
with a conscience burdened by tho sin of that kekayal, her happ?.’ 
ness foi assuredly she liad been luippy— poisoned bv tlie know 
ledge tliat she had won his love by a lie. Wl»y, knowirig htr as he 

not k^tf deliverance-why could he 

Ho determined to try what cha(;go could do for him : ho would 
escape from all these mcinorios, and Norway seeming just then as 
good a place as any other, ho started next day for Christiania. It 
was the old story of cadiun non anirnum, though, for a time" the 

snoTt Vr"h l’“=‘"'-'^«d"c.ness of fjord and peak^aml cataract the . 
sport— for he was a keen fisherman— the primitive villages the 

dlsractioS ^ inhabitants! acted asttnod^s or 
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no to Oftptore one, making way for them to pass, ou the 

cohtn^, with courtesy. ^Faites attention, Mademoisellet* ’ho 
wotdd cry, and sneeze her hand tightly, while the shrimps, pellucid 
grey things that shot about in the pools or buried themselves in the 
^sand, caused him a very languid excitement. 

* Begardez-moi ces petites betes-U I ' he exclaimed, and even 
suggested, * Dis done, si nous poussions ici le filet ? ’ but nothing 
would induce him to handle them when they were hopping in the 
net — *like jerky little wet ghosts,* as Margot mentally likened 
them. 

* You seem rather afraid of shrimps,* she remarked at last, * ilbw 
you have come out to hunt them.* 

‘They are damp, and they skip d faire ^eur / * he complained ; 

‘ they are ugly.* 

‘ The crabs are pretty, at all events, she said. ‘ See if you can 
catch one, and bring it to me to look at.* He ran after one, but 
soon dropped it in dismay. * It is not pretty— it pinches,* ^lo 
announced with an injured expression. 

‘ I think if I were you, Henri, I would hunt only shells — they 
are quieter and not so dangerous, you know.* 

‘Yes,* he agreed, much relieved; * and they are really pretty. *1 
will hunt shells.* 

Margot began to find him wearisome. ‘^Susan, too, was a vexa* 
tion to her, she stalked behind like a dismounted Black Care, in a 
sulk which was sighted for a long range. Miss Chevening ignored 
her entirely, but she could not help being aware that she wa^: there, 
and noticing the propitiatory backward glances of her companion. 

She exerted herself afresh to engage the boy *8 attention, for her 
self-love was concerned, but he would not be won, and she grew 
disgusted at last. 

‘ It is not very polite of you, young man,* ^e said, ‘ to keep 
turning from me to look at Susan I * 

‘ But she weeps I * 

‘ Fiddle-de-dee I * said Margot ; ‘ I forgot the French for that— 
but Susan isn’t weeping, and what if she were ? * ^ 

She is angry at me that I leave her, I am sure of it.* 

‘I believe you rather like being bullied after all. I want to 
make you stick up for yourself— do you understand that k' 
English? — ^no, of course you don’t. Remember this, you are a 
little gentleman and Susan is a servant ; her anger— unless you are 
naughty (and you are too much of a little sheep ever to be that,* 
said Margot, privately) — ‘her anger is nothing to you. Bo you 
ser?’ 

But he didn’t see ; he knew better than Margot that his nurse*8 
temper made a considerable difference to his comfort. Let me 
rub and tell her that 1 love her well.* 

* A|i, 1 think you had better go back to her altogether— you furil 
a very niedy behaved little boy, but, do you know, you are \ 
mmmgt J^ve you up to your lawful guardian,* And ml 
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• But, witlufamiliarity, this effect i)asse(l off, aijd Margot’s ftice 
began to haunt him with more and more persistency. He saw her 
now as she liad looked at their hnal jiarting, when she had rejected 
his entreaty that she would let him take her from that house of 
strife. 4Vith what a strange, calm dignity she had spoken I IIow 
came iti| he^ondcred, that after all her misdeeds she still had the 
art of making others seem in the wrong ? She deserved that h^e 
should despise her, that he should think no more of her, except as 
an illusion he had once held for the fair reality ; but he longed for 
her, yearned for her still, wdth a yearning that would not be stifled, 
file- had ordered no letters to be forw^arded, though he wrote to 
Millicent occasionall 3 \ In his letters to her he made no allusion 
to Margot or the past, and she, regarding his silence as a token 
that her mediation -had faihal, was silent too. But one of her 
letters told him of the deaths of Allen and his father, and the new’S 
produced a reaction in Orme’s mind against Margot. 

It w'as owing to her that he felt a personal share in the respon- 
sibility f(fr Allen’s fate. But for the lie she had told him, he W'ould 
have been gentler that night wdien they had met at the station ; ho 
would not have allow'ed him to break aw^ay without more than a 
llalf-hearted protest. • She had made an accomplice of him after 
all I Now she was triumphant, he pictured her fliir and tranquil 
and proud as ever, witli the end slie had striven for accomplished 
just when all had seemed lost. Yes, he could hate her now', but to 
hate was a m*eater misery than to love. 

Ho came back uiirested, unhealed, and when he got to his 

* rooms one murky evening in October, there w’as a pile of letters on 
his table, whicli lu^opened and read one by one without curiosity 
or interest. One, in Millicent’s handwTiting he left, brother-like, 
to the last ; this one was the letter she had written on the night of 
Ida’s confession. • 

As he read it, his first emotion w'as a mighty overpowering joy. 
The wrqjig she had' done had been done in ignorance ; she w'as 
innocent of all that had seemed so diabolical, so monstrous, in its 
unscrupu%usness. It was all a tragedy of errors. What she had 
told him about Allen she had honestly believed — wdiat she had 
done afterwards '^j'as in a desperate, mistaken effort to save others, 
to postpone action until she knew wdiether her worst fears were 
true o» not. And ^ter the joy came hot shame, poignant remorse 
for having doifbted ner this second time, for not clinging — in the 
teeth of all evidence , all appearances — to the instinct which, though 
too faintly, had whispered that she of all women in the world was 
the last to do this thing. Woftld she ever pardon him this second 
disloyalty ? — would she be generous enough to recognise that her 
own silence, her compromising speech and conduct, had all helped 

^ to keep him in his (error ? — w'ould she remember that he had at 
least offered to remain by her through it all ? 

' He con^ not tell ; but he felt that, if she loved him still, she 
twould forgive him even this, and he determined to lose no more 
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for that injured person to come up, who, seeing that rfie 
was Ming waited for, lingered ostentatiously, with & show of dee|» 
interest in the Horizon. 

* Susan,’ said Miss Chev^ning, carrying off her sense of defeat ai 
well as she might, ‘ Master Henri thinks he would like to go back 
now, so perhaps you will have the goodness to go with him, and 
treat him more kindly in future.* 

But the child spoilt the whole effect of this admonition by 
running to the nurse and puUing her hand in his impatience to be 
gone~a fact of which Miss Susan was not slow to take advantage. 

* He knows who his friends are, you see, miss,* she said ; ‘ you 
don’t go down with him for all your high and mightiness, he’s only 
frightened' of you. Never mind, Onree dear, the cross young lady 
shan’t have you — we’ll leave her to herself.’ 

Margot did not deign to make any reply ; she tui*ned and con- 
tinued her walk along the shore towards Villerville ; she was angry 
At hfer failure, and a little downcast too, but the salt air soon 
restored her serenity, as she went swiftly on, with her eyes on the 
line of white specks just visible above the curved dark blue sea, a 
line which was all there was to indicate the port of Havre. 

{gradually she became aware of footsteps behind which seemed 
hurrying Ito overtake hey. Glancing up at the low brown and 
green cliffs on her right, she saw no cabin or path in sight, but was 
too proud to look round or betray any' alarm at being followed in 
such a lonely spot : she had not heard that Trouville sands were at 
all fo^quented by footpads, but she was not quite comfortable not- 
withstanding. . 

* I had better face him, whatever he is,’ she decided, and turned 
suddenly, when she found herself in the presence of the young 
man whq had attracted her notice the night before. She was 

<p-anppry that he shoutd have thought fit to force himself upon her like 
this, and her face expressed its most chilling surprise. 

‘ I am afraid you think mo very officious,’ he said, * but it struck 
me that ^ou might not know that the tide is coming in.’ 

She was instantly reassured by his manner, which was merely 
that of a man who had put some pressure on himself to hazard a 
caution. ‘ You mean I ought to turn back ? ’ she said. 

Of co^e,’ he said, ‘ I don’t know how soon you wish to get 
back, but it is a long way up the cliff and round by the road, and 
uiiless you turn at once you won’t be able to go back along the 
shore^ without having some rather awkward rocks to climb.’ 

She thanked him and turned. ‘ But how are you going. t6 , 
fnanage,’ she asked, as he seemed about to pass on. 

* On,* he said, ‘ I shall find a path up the cliff somewhere.* 

' * I corddn’t let you do that very well,* she said, * after you have 
%ome all this way to warn me ; you would get back late then. And 
beMdes/ she added, * 1 might find it difficult to get round the Point 
idoue.* . . 

*1 shall be very pleased to go back with you if you will allow ndC* 
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Ormo could not have bon 


igpspiaisss 

joy in rvcryfl.!Sg°n?;;’;® 

apple-orchards against tlio deep hluc sky, in the scent of the Lw 

aune was untolding, lenewnig, awakening. How could he heln 
ceing in tins a tj^o of his own fort„nes-a”sign that the winteS 
ffhen^^e ‘ “ Ta ".‘"I®,'"':’ suinnier had come back ? 

awaie that ho was not rocopfni.sed. 

I lou don’t rcniciiiber me, I sec,’ ho said, with a smile. 

Gorsecombe'nL.’ 

■i?*' in tow’iywe mot— not down here,’ .said the other still 

,Ti t"o"f ’ 'f the Srfss: 

ment of kaMiig to recall hmiKelf to Kiigent’s mind. ‘Have von 

forgot en a certain cvemiig hast .simmier, at .\lbcrt Hall Mansions ? ’ 
At Mis. .Hitrobus s 1 cried Ormo, starting. ‘ To bo sure 1 I 
. L°angrpi.’^’‘‘^‘ rciiiciiiber you perfectly now-your name is 

It was I^angrislf ; the man with the weary eyes and the listless 
manner, whom ho had mot on the night ho had won Margot, and to 
whom he had novcf once given a thought since. There were other 
excuses than this, and the dil^'renco between evening clothes and 
tennis flannels, for Ins iailuro to recognise him at once. Lane-rish 
had altered greatly since then, and the change was an impmve- 
ment , he looked a younger and a stronger man than Orme had 
-taken him to be on their first meeting; his eyes had lost that faded 
took, his w^olo bearing was brighter and more alert. 

‘lou wfro going to the house?’ ho said; ‘I’ll walk up with 



^ mb pabiah 

Sbfi WM not at all sure that she. ought to have sug^tedi itjilpt 
after all, as she told herself, she knew who he was, he Thad hehavw 
very nicely, and’ if the tide reached the rocks roundHhe Point l>ej(hl?e 
idle did she would certainly be glad of some help. 

* Then I think you had better come,’ she said carelessly^ 


CHAPTER IV. 

YOUNO MR. CHADWICK. 

So he walked on by her side, a privilege which he had certainly not 
counted upon but had obtained in a perfectly legitimate way, since 
the risk, ii sliglit, was real enougli. He was a little dazzl^, not- 
withstanding’, now that he had seen her ; he had expected beauty of 
the haughty aquiline type —this girl’s spirited petulant profile^was 
almost childish in its outline save for the rather ironical curve of 
the firm mouth, and the decision of the perfect chin. There was a 
ftank directness, too, in her manner, a calm unconsciousness which 
gave her a singular charm ; she struck him as a piquant comMna- 
tion of inconsistent qualities. ^ ‘ p . . 

* Your small French friend soon got tftred of his shrimping, ^ he 
began,' by way of opening a conversation. 

Her eyes expanded. ‘ How did you come to know anything 
about that ? ’ she inquired. ^ «, • . 

' He decided upon perfect frankness, though he wished now that 
he had chosen any other topic. ‘ I happened to be close by when 
you rescued him from his nurse’s clutches,’ he said. 

His grey eyes had a subdued twinkle in them, with which she 
vainly tried to feel offended. * I can’t think adjat made me doAt»*. 
she said, ‘ it must have seemed perfectly absuro?* 

‘ It was rather a high-handed proceeding, perhaps,’ he admitted* 
•but, if you will let mo tell you so, I thought it was verv kmd of , 
you to take the child’s part like that.’ * 

‘ To tell you the truth,’ she said, * I didn’t think about the ohSA 
at all, it was that woman’s insolence which annoyed me so. I cqt^d 
not resist putting her down.’ • 

*You gave the small boy a happy morning, at all events,* 

*1 have not even that consolation,' she replied, with 
eardonic grimace. ’ I don’t know which of us was moreireliev^ 
when We parted.’ 

* And do you think he’ll be better treated in future f ’ 

* I realty don’t know. Probably not. I can’t 

interest— it w^as such a whining little animal } * ^ ^ 

1^ the moment he felt slightly reuelled— there Wf^^ 
Itt^^'heartiess in this indifference of hers. 

seem strange? .’she added, langhin^i 
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helmets mceTy, so I’ve had to joit them on ordinary Iiats. Should 
you think that mattered ? . . . 01., K.tty, I’ve forgotten all about 
.1011! Look, Nugent, doesn’t she make a dear little doll? I 
gresse^ her up m my doll’s things, hut she will not keep her tail 
down— sha’s in black, you see, because all the dolls went into 
mourning for poor Allen and father. It’s nearly time for them to 
be in nali-niourning now.’ 

There was a shade of gravity on her face as she spoke Allen’s 
Mme. ‘Poor Allen I ’ she said softly ; ‘ perhajis if ho had stayed 
that night instead of going away again, ho wouldn’t have died. 
He gave me a letter, and told me to tear it up, Nugent, and Margot 
cried. I wasn’t to tell— but I may tell you. Margot said I might 

The tearing up ol the letter had been unoxjilained for him till 

bfs "'f '■ Wo could hardly master 

hiSiioico for the emotion that came over him. So Margot had 
wished imn to know-then there was hope 1 

‘ Lettie,’ lie said, ‘ I M-ant to see Margot alone— will you heln 

no- will you run and tell her that I am here, and ask licr^ kS 
jiess to coino to mo ?.’ j va iAuiu 

* T thought you and Margot weren’t friends any more ? ’ 

, I liopo wo are. waiit to know what we are to bo, dear.’ 

Because Margot is oidy liere for a very little while. Oh, 
Nugent, can you get her to stay ? Do. I have tried so hard, but 
she says s)i4 must (juite away! ’ 

» '‘"''h it. hettice, she shall not go. Now run, like a 

good child, and asl; her to see me.’ ’ 

‘All right,’ sairl Lettieo. ‘ Where shall I tell her you will be ? 
Ihere s nobody m the drawing-room-/ should wait there if I were 
.voii. Would you like to take Kitty to amuse you in case Margot 
IS a long time ? I can spare her.’ 

Ornio declined this hospitable offer, and Lottice skimmed up- 
stairs 111 search ot IMargot. 

ITo cvild not sit still in the shaded drawing-room ; he rose and 
wandered restlessly about, and at length stepped into the conserva. 
tory,^whero the heavy exotic atmosphere seemed charged with the 
poetry aiul m;fst^ry of love. Would she come ? . . . A light step 
behind him, a delicate sound of drapery; he turned, aiuf all the 
blood lushed back co his heart- — he saw her once again! 

• black, which at lirst sight gave her a fairer and more 

giilish look, but in'her eyes there was the shadow of an ineflaceable 
pain : the lines of her face wc#e sharper, the paleness of her cheeks 
had lost its former creamy tint, her hand, too, as ho took it, felt 
frail and unsubstantial in his. She met him with a wistful hesita- 
tion, no longer carrying her head erect, as he remembered it cf old. 

^ * I saw you coming,’ she said ; ‘ I lioped you would not go away 

•without seeing me.’ 

, ‘ Wlmllflse (lid I come for ? ’ ho said. ‘ Margot, I— I liaye heard 

everything I ’ 
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Aiiaidi But I didn’t know then that he would l^kupwirM^wa 
ogresB, and be longing to gej k'*®!' ^ 

time. I not rescue anymore little bow. 
about him any more. Do you know whether the races wffl be 
worth seeing this afternoon?’ . - 

‘ I really have no idea. Why ? ^e you going ? ^ 

‘ I dare say several people at the Cahforme will go, Mid 
* and I believe we shall make up a party.’ She wodd 
that she knew ^o he was, and he evidently was not aware as yet 

•' i. », k.'.!-- Mi.. 

was grateful to him for sparing her any p/imsc* de cwffeur on tto 
eoin&nbe. * I arrived alone last night. I had a friend, 
got out at one of the stations after a delay of 20 mmutes to know 
how much longer the train was going to stop, a,nd while he w®? l>«?y 
inquiry at the buffet, the tram satisfaed his cunosity by 

iroiAff on without him.’ ^ j 

Marffot laughed. ‘ And is he there still ? she mquued. 

‘ Oh no, he came on by a later train without any further mis- 
hanSe rather to my surprise, for he does not speak with tongiws very 
fluently, and I quite expected to hear of him tummg up at Pans or 
Lyons or^farseilles, or ^mewhere.’ . . ^ 

^ It struck Margot that there was a certain repressed contempt m 

his manner of speaking of this friend. 

‘You were travelling companions till then, I suppose, she said , 

^^p\easo®^ Oh well, yes. I suppose so—as pleasant as could be 

expected,’ he said, rather dryly. 

‘You don’t care much for the Continent f . 

‘ Oh 768 , 1 do, only in this case— well, I’m glad it is over, it was 
rfther <»nar-worli and I did not qnite know what I was lettmg 
myself in for when I ^eed to go with him. But I ve no right to 

not boring her by any means ; she liked his cool manner, 
and the very tones of his voice were pleasant to her ear ; there wm 
no effort or affectation about him; he did not pose or M mto *e 
ordinary young man’s mistake of trying to be bnUiant, but 
Mb gave her the impression of a cultivated imd ra*®* 

IWt^, whose friendship once gained could be depended u^. The 
' ^ she saw of him, the greater grew her wonder that he could 

toarr?™, Ih., und«, 

•intimately, more like old friends than a couple whose acjiuamtance- 
5 ip,kad Wn made in a highly irregular manner dunng tho last 

?f^K^e we at the sea-wall,’ he said at ‘and I tope you 
i^iaii'tuocBBemaofbeing an alnmuet— another five mmutes, wd 
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* You have heard? you will not reproach mo now, when I can- 
not listen to you . . . hat 1 did was tV)r the best ! ’ 

I have done witli r(^])i\>aches tor ever,’ he said. ‘ 1 oidv come 
novv to beg }ou to torgive me this onci' more. I ought to have 
believed m you through all -instead of taking it for Luanted, as I 
did, that you must be guilt v.* 

‘ Tliat was not your lault,’ she rei.Iied. ‘ I allowed you to think 

‘ Ihit why ? Could yon not have trusted me ? ' 

‘Aon see,’ she said, -I knew so little invsell— I was afraid>o 
speak ot it, to thiidj wliat it mi-ht niean-1 wanted to keep tlio 
secret from everyone, till 1 eonld know more, till 1 could see the 
persons 1 suspected and warn them. Yet J nearlv did tell von.’ 
it you had ! ’ he eriisl — ‘ if you onlv had ‘ 

‘Slmlll tell you what kept nu' haJk ? 1 f.dt that you would 

Idamc me almost as mueli, it you knew, for treating hiiii as 1 had 
(lone— lor letting him away that second time. 1 was afraid of 
what you would say. And tlien, when lliat woman hrou<rht the 
letter, I saw that— in s})ito of yourself— you believed licr— that, 
even it I spoke, you would not heliovo me! That ke])t me silent, 
Nugent!’ ^ 

‘I did not deserve to he trusted, I sujipose,’ lie said, ‘ but I liavo 
sutiered foiwt too. Is it not time to let those terrible days bo for- 
gotten ? Can you not torgive me, even this second and worst 
tailure ? ’ 

‘ What should I be if I could not— if I felt I liad any offenco , 
to torgive you tor?— I, who can never he forgiven now in this 
^vorid . loii must not think 1 have forgotten wiiat I have done- - 
that I ever shall forget. I have sinned too deeply — the const‘- 
quences have hoeii t(io dreadful for that. I liavc not come home 
here to live. I should feel that I dare not lioj»o to ho happy in this 
house. But I could not go away without seeing them all for the 
last time ! Could I ? ’ t- 

‘ ‘ you go away— from England, I 

mean > .Now, when we understand one another ! . . , Have some 
luty on me !— don’t leave mo again ! ’ 

She drew back, horror and bevvildorment in bar eyes : 

Is it V ou that speak such words to mo as that — now?’ she 
said. ‘ I thouglit you an honourable man, Nug'.nt ! ’ 

‘ What have I said ? W’hat can there be drshoiionrable in a re- 
newal of our engngement ? ’ 

‘Ah I ’ she cried, ‘yen said you knew all— and I thought you 
meant . . . Can’t you understand that— that I am not free I ’ 

‘Margot, for God’s sake don’t keep me in the dark like this I 
^ot free? Does that mean that I am too late— that you are 
engaged ? * ^ 

Did he not tell you — just now — when you were talking to- 
gether?’ ® 

lie ? Mr. Langrish ! How can that be, when he is married ? ” 
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ikimodt Widi Wd had bad a little more excitement. But for oi^ 
thing I am deeply grateful— that the tide didn’t come up wbiU 1 
was with that litUe French boy and his nurse — I should have lyt 
so very foolish.* 

Privately he thought this a rather egotistic view of the con- 
sequences. * Yes,* she continued, * 1 can fancy how that nurse 
would have played Job’s comforter, and how that little boy would 
have let himself drown on purpose. I do hate being humiliated I * 

‘ I suppose,* he said, * we none of us exactly revel in it.* 

* I detest it more than most people,’ she declared. * 1 wouJl^ do 
almost anything rather than have to confess myself in the wrong.* 

He laughed. * That is a very amiable trait in you,* he observed, 
suppose I am not amiable,* she remarked calmly, * i$o perhaps 
it is better to warn you at once.* 

* I should be more alarmed, I dare say, if I had any prospect of 
finding out how far the warning was justified,* he said lightly ; 

* but 1 scarcely think I shall have an opportunity of discovering 
even that in the time I am here.* 

Amiable or not, he was thinking, it would be difficult for her to do 
or say anything which would quite destroy her charm ; very probajply 
she was right in what she said of herself; in fact, he h^ already 
arrived at very much the same conclusion from what h^had seen 
and heard. Wilful and ungracious and even heartless she might 
be, but that would not prevent the recollection of the past half-hour 
from stirring him strangely whenever it rose to his mind. 

‘ We are close to the Californie now,* he said abruptly, ‘Sio I 
will say good-bye.’ 

* Evidently he has no idea how soon we shall meet again,' she 
reflected, with a little amusement as she left him, and she looked 
foward to enjoying his surprise when he learnt that he might spend 
that afternoon, and probably several more, inther society, if he 
cared to do so. That he would so care, she felt assured ; that she 
would be well-content was a point she was equally clear upon. 
And so she came into her mother’s room in the highest good- 
humour. 

* You don't mean to say you have been out in this hot sun all 

these hours ? * said Mrs. Chevening ; ‘ you will ruin your complexioni 
Mar^ fot, and your hands too I ’ V 

‘You know I never freckle,* said Margot, * and as for my hands 
—look!* 

‘ Well,* said Mrs. Chevening, not being able to discover any 
^ the pretty fair hands her daughter extended, palms downward 
in self defence, * but you ought not to be wandering about the town 
alone all the morning.* 

‘1 was on the shore among the rocks, and I had whOt oa|^i .t0 
have been a romantic adventure — someone came after me aim tollP 
me it was dangerous to go on and 1 ought to turn bach| so hf 
walked.all the way back with me.* 

* I ^oi^ht you had at least some sense of propriety I * said VM* 
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Tho events which had contributed to such 


SUCH a result must be told 
Xf though Mar-ot could not be ex- 

I)ectea To give such an explanation to Nugent Orme. 

]hi«ly,lhen, her history had been as follows : She had waited 
at the hospital on the morning of Allen’s death, until she coahl 
fcear It no longer, bho had her jewellery with her, and a slender 
stock of money ; her great de.sire was to leave the country, to so 
:i»4^away somewhere ; sire would go as nurse, lady’s maid, gover- 
ness—anythmg. Then she remembered that references would 
certainly bo asked for-and what references could she give ? Sud- 
ilonl v Airs. Maberly came back to her mind, and her troubles with 
companions. Thcrotvas just a faint hope that she might bo still 
in town, that she might not have engaged anyone ; she would go 
to the Langham before she went anywhere else. Mrs. Maberly by 
a fortunMe cliance had not left tlie liotel, and was still in search of 
the Ideal trayellmg-companion, so when she learnt tliat the lovely 
Miss Uievenmg was leaving home for family reasons, and willin^^ 
t^o go abroad with heiMn any capacity, she was overjoyed. 

^hey left for l\iris next day, and for some time Margot had 
nothing to complain of, tliougli tho friend began to merge by slow 
degrees in the jaitroncss. There were causes enough to prevent 
Margot from being tho lively and interested companion Mrs. 
Maberly coi^idered slio had a riglit to expect. Tlie nows of Chad- 
^ wick’s sudden deatlT came as a fresli blow during her travels, and, 
though she struggled to do her duty and submit to all the whims 
and caprices of liet einployer, her powers were not ecpial to more. 

]\y*and-by Langrish joined them, and the interest ho had felt 
on first meeting her was heiglitened now by finding her acting as 
companion to his sister. lie treated her with tho utmost tact and 
delicacy, shielding lier in countless ways from his sister’s ill- 
liumour<| he saw that she was unhappy, and scrupulously refrained 
from betmying his own feelings. Insensibly she grew to like him, 
to regard iiim as a friend, with wdiich, not imagining that he could 
be more to her, he appeared for the time content. 

IlAwover, ojio day ho had found her in despair ; liis sister, being 
^ in a more than usually bad temper, had informed Miss Chevening 
that h^r servic'^s wmo dispensed with. IMargot had no money — all 
her.rcsources had gone in providing the necessar}” equipment in 
Paris ; she would iK)t return liome — yet, where was she to go ? 

Then Langrisli assured hei^that siie need not fear that his sister 
would turn lier adrift in tlie world— lie would see that she did not 
go back to England without a suitable escort, if she must go. The 
fear of losing her altogether made him break a resolution he had 
^nade not to avail himself of their relative positions ; lie told her 
what a difference she had made in his life, and how, though ho 
ought not itb speak, and knew perfectly well he could be nothing to 
fior, yet he could not help himself. If she was not free — if what 
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(Shovelling angrily ‘ how can you do such things, MMgot ? 'What 
Was lie-*-wbo was he — how did you come to allow ? 

* I thought if the tide was really likely to cut me off, it ^o^d ^ 
as well to have somebody with me,* said Margot, so I made him 

^^^Y^made him ?— a stranger I Do you know what you are 

wasn’t exactly a stranger— at least, I ^ew him by- sight. 
He’s stavinff at the hotel. He is Mr. Chadwick s son. 

MrB.^hevening’8 face, which had been a picture of progressive 
horror suddenly cleared as Margot made this last announcement. 
S^iSStened me. darling,* she said, ‘ I was afr«d jt was 
■omebW I Imew nothing about. Still, I wish you woidd ha^ 
these adventures— you really must stay quietly with me m 
future. Tell me about this young Mr. Chadwick— was he pleasant, 

^*^SeL a gentleman, at all events,’ said Margot ; but her mother 
divined at once that he had made a favomablo 

‘ Well, you had better put on your things now, she said. Did 
I tell you we don’t lunch at table d’/iote to day. ^***^J^A , 

thought it would be pleasanter if we all lunched together a httle 

later. T&t pretty surah frock of yours will do nicely, dear. 

‘How fortunately things have turned outl 
Chevening when alone ; ‘ and she is looking ®^ , , . • . ^ 

Margot took some little pains over her toilette, so that it WM 
sliBhtlr after the appointed time that she came mto the hall and 
WM conducted by one of the waiters into a large room opemngmto 
the salie A manger to a table which had been laid for four by one 
of the windows where Mr. Chadwick and her mother were already 

‘ *^^^ell young' lady,’ said her host, in his usual exuberMt 
manner, ‘ I^ope you’ve not brought a young lady’s appetite aftM 
^SUnturl ,\our mother’s been tellmg me all about ik So 
my youftg rascal has saved you from a watery grave, eh ? That s 
snoiiffh to msko him ft public bciicfftctor. • i 

‘ ft was very kind of him to warn me about turning back, said 
Margot, ‘ but I don’t know that it was quite a question of a watery 

^•That’s the way we look at the thing now it’s over, is it ? ’ smd 
Mr Chftdwick, with ft resentment which showed itself through his 
ceniftlitY ’ * I dare say by to-morrow, you’ll have quietly 
ttS’hto out if ^he affair iltolether. Now,’-he was l^kug 
«^Sewine-liBt,— ‘the first thing is— what will youla^es hko to 
SriSt » I ftoe say you won’t say no to some champ^e. 

a bottle of thatfand look here, just see if my ® 1®^^ 
.*%Kd Kto we’re in here, will you ? 6h, here he .comM 

SS moTmannere, young feUow; nice manners-keeping ladieB, 

to l».l. .. >!■. bl, Mdi., 
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heihoped could pot bo, she had only to tell him so, niul forget that 
he had over spoken. 

Margot was in a state to bo gratt'ful for all kindnc'ssos ; lier 
pride had been brought very low; she had learnt a stern lesson 
against undervaluing her fellow-ereatures ; not to nient^>n tlitt 
Langrish was not personally distasteful to Inn*. She didtiot actually 
cpnsent then — ^what had t>assial was too terrilde and too reeent — 
but she had sutlieient eonl’nb'nee in him to ttdl him all that o}) • 
pressed her, and made her in her ow n ot)inion nn worth v of a gooll 
man’s love, lie diil not take a vt'rv harsh \ iew' t)f it, tlioigdi he saitl no 
more of his suit at tlu^ timt*; tlir l.naeli with Mrs. Maberly 
healed by his instrumentality, and matters ^V('nt on muedi as befi>ro 
till the tour was nearly osaa*, aii'l th«-n. once more, In? returned to 
the question. He must la-turn to .lat)an verf: shortly. Could she 
give him her answer b(‘fi>r(' In* went ? 

Ihis time she eonsented ; she had no love to givt',but, since ho 
was good enough to can* for her, sue waudd try to make one lifo 
happier, as some lialting atcuienn nt foi* those slu' had sp(x!lt. 

bo far she had not r<‘grette(l ; what had been m its incejitioii 
mere gratitude jind liking was gr<»w ing into a w armer feeling ; tlun'o 
were times when sin* had a guilty eonvi(\ion that her'^lot wa t 
easier than sin* had merited, <ainl that the burden she had impfised 
on herself as sonn* ])alliati\ o to an e\'er-])r<'S('nt la'inorsc* was growdn'^ 
lighter rather than heavier with tinu*. ^ 

To return t() the couph? wa* ha\e left,' Prme {^tood staring 
stupidly down on the red tiles of the Ihxu’, trying to force his mind 
to take in the terrible truth he had pist h arm, ig was so far beyond 
the very worst he could havar anticipated, that, even now, ho liad 
a lingering hope that there might la* some misUikc*. 

‘ His wife ! ’ ho eclioed. ‘ ’I'oii are liis wih^? ’ 

*lhrough the o])en panes in tin* root the words, ‘ \ antago to me ! ’ 
came in Ijangrisli s voice trom the distant tennis-groinyl, like a 
mocking and trinnqihant comment on tin* situati»in. 

‘Indeed, I thouglit yon knew,’ rep(.*;ited Margot pit^ouslv; ‘I 
saw you spe.aking to him on tin* law n just now.’ 

All the incidents ot that briel eon\'ersa.tion came back t/) liim 
now in their real meaning Ins instinetivo jeahTiisy, and the fi(*t 
that it had been appeased by wliat was, if ho hacUmown it, tlindeath- 
blow of all his hopes, the touch ot ghastly comedy in liis imcon- 
scious congratulations to the rival who ha<l sup[)lanted him. 

‘ No,’ he said drearily ; ‘ 1 had no suspicion tdl now. I - I snj)- 
pose I ought to say something (pnto*sato and commoiqdaco -regret 
my mistake — wish you every happiin*ss . . . Well, 1 can’t "iiot 
just yet . . . Margot,’ lie broke out iiassionately, ‘ how could you 
do this thing ? What were his claims to mine ? You belonged to 
me! You had no right-~I say, no rifjht -to leave mo for an> 
other I ’ 

‘ I—I hoped you would not have cared like this,’ sh^ answered 
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af ha4 jttsi obsequiously thrown open, and she kept heir eyei- 
uj^H her plate. • She was wondering how the son would cany t>lt: 
tjM Jituailon; he had seemed easy and self-possessed enou^^ylmt 
» he aide to keep his father in subjection without' a pfiduMI' 
qmount of friction ? — yes, she had confidence in him, that hkHcheon 
'V^uld be tolerable now he was come, . v - 

The waiter drew back the chair next to hers with th^ usuAl' 
flourish, and not tmtil it was taken did Margot raise her ey^s to 
welcome her neighbour. 

As she did so, all her anticipations crumbled into du8t«c.thc 
young man who sat at her side was an absolute stranger. 

That was bad enough, but it was not the worst ; even .the hasty 
glance she. took reveeJed a person whom the most charitable 
h^dly describe by the title ‘gentleman.* Insignificant*lo<^dng, ' 
with a white face, hair parted in a plume, mouth open loosely fi^Oiii 
very evident embarrassment, a blunt common nose like hisfath^V, 
Allen Chadwick seemed to her in that first shock of utterly un* 
expected disappointment, the most odious person she had ever been 
brought in contact with. 

The author, whose duty it is to see and describe from a less 
prejudiced point of view than Miss Chevening was ^pable of 
assuming just then, hastens to add that tltis.face was rearmed to 
seme extent by a pair of eyes which were deep and honestf 
with that pathetic look in them of a dog that only asks to bO 
tolerated. . 

‘ Mrs. Chevening,’ said his father, who evidently was perfectly 
satisfied with his son’s appearance, ‘ this is my boy, Allen.*' 

Mrs. Chevening bowed graciously, whereupon Allen rosCf knock* 
ii^ over his chair, and came awkwardly round to her, holding out 
his hand. ^ 

She was startled for a moment, but regained^'presence of mind 
to shake the proffered hand, and say, ‘ Oh, how do you do? YpO 
must let me thank you for your gallantry to my heedless girl thl# 
morning.’ 

‘ Eh ?*’ smd the unfortimate Allen, * What girl ? * - - 

Margot bit her underlip. ‘ Mother,* she said in a low voice, * I 
—•I made a mistake — it was someone else I met and took* fi>r Mr* 
Chadwick I ’ ^ ~ 

‘ Really, my dear,* said Mrs. Chevening, ‘you make 
which are ext^mely annoying for others — pray sit down, Mr. Chaife 
wickf and begin your lunch.’ ^ 

^ So you’re not the lucky man after all, Allen ? * said 
^ well, you’ll have to make yourself all the more agreeabte^>Hi^ ' 
yon give the young lady a glass of wine and drink ^^1^4 
acqimlntance. Stop, do you know her or don’t yofrf Z'hi 
gpl f^elraigbt yet.* ' -r./- ^ 

hM the advantage of me at present* 

>hmi^lied hmelf tiT the 
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I”/' wot worth your caring for. But vou must 
not speak as if I had been untrue to you as if T 

> ourself were tho first to see that we must part. Yes— yes I know 
•liat afterwards, when tho blow fell, you offered to^renew Z 

it"«tit?“ W > generous of you-I felt that at the tlmo-I feel 

It still— but it eanio too late, Nugent ! ’ j. leei 

•Yoillould nol hZf"’ r •“ y'"'" ! 

- v I'i^ticnce even this little while— you were in 

<)t .> Out ol pi,pie-for some fantastic scrnplo-for royen<^e^9 

Ood knows ... It is beyond me ! ’ mi revenue <■ 

thei?,* wS'adlT'’/ l^autthtily; for all her new-born Inunility, 
uiCiG ^.is a tlasli ot^ngor in lier lia/.el eyes. ^ 

said °'maT r“i-"i l’’.“**’i>'."'hcn you use such words,’ she 

said. What I did was neither m pniue nor rovemre. I threw 
away nothing— you lost nothing--by my marriage, fn no case— 
NuKent,.you must understand mo— in no case, cmild our two lives 
ever have conic together again. Tho loi c I had for you died when 
L r hn^*^^ you had no real faith m me, that you did not love mo 

h^o fel TlnZl" woman would 

lia'^o felt, I don t know— but when I saw that, I ceased to value 

jour love. I found tliat my own was not tlic same. Think how it 

X woZ l,:re'’f ‘'’’'’r-'"’" believed me 

jou would have found excu.scslor mo for a time -and then, by-and- 

• eU wiii'b speak again, and you would condemn ine for 

whelher’“nf^ ^ ‘ i‘f 't bavc doubtod, ill spito of yoursolf, 

whether, aftci alVI liac not deceived you ; whether I had not been 
noro guilty tluan I would admit. No. I could not bo content with 
such love ; without confidence, without respect, a lovo from which 
doub would never he far away. I could not have lived under a 
f()ve like that -^\vo should have been miserable, Nugent. It is cruel 
of mo to say all this now ? -I hope not— I do not mean to be. 
Some day, porliaps, you will see that I was riglit, and be glad that 
1 drew luck m time.’ 

‘ That day will never conic for mo-no, not if I could live on for 
centiyiesl iie said ; ‘ but lliat will not matter to you . . . Well there 
18 no more tolie ^aid. I liavo lost you this tiiiie, for good and all, 
f and Lhavo no right to comjilain. What you liave just told me is 
the bitterest Wow c"f all, hut I hronghl that, too, on myself. Forget 
wliat i was fool and co.vcomh cnougli lo say just now — a man can* 
not always count Ifis words at lirst. 1 liave come to my senses now. 

don t pretend I am resigned^ or ever shall ho resigned, on my own 
account— but on yours, 1 tliink even now I am man enough to feel 
that it 13 well that you liave chosen wliat is best. Dear, I do sin- 
corely, earnestly, wisli you all hajipincss now and always ! ’ 

‘ Happiness I ’ she repeated; ‘that is too large a word for mo 
• now. ihit I shall always like to think that you wore able to wish it 
^lor me, tlfflt we part as friends.’ 
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b# dpiUmost of the champagne upon her gloves which lay by h^r 
Uloito* J'm sure l^m very sorry, miss/ he stamm^ed. 

Chevening was smiling with an expression of snfferiug; 

‘ iJfow wo must leave Mr. Chadwick to enjoy his sole in peace/ she 
said ; slid he set to work in a tentative manner with two forks, 
wl^ch from nervousness he seemed as little at honle with as with 
e^pkir of chopsticks. 

Margot 'sat like a statue of disdain; she could hardly bear to 
think yet of all that the reality implied. What had become now 
of hor bright hopes, the pleasant flutter with which she had put on 
her prettiest frock for that afternoon all for the benefit of* this 
uncouth, tmderbred boy on her left hand I And who was the 
sj^ranger she had rashly accepted as a Chadwick, and treated with 
the 1^ reserve as one she was certain to know under any circum-. 
stances 9 How was she to meet him now, and what would he think 
of her 9 She was angry with herself, with her mother, with Mr. 
Chaftwick, and most of all with the unconscious and innocent Allen. 

It was a most uncomfortable luncheon party ; a couple of Ger- 
man waiters, ohe patronising, as if he had paid for it all, the other 
moi^se, as if he expected to have to do so, only added to youpg 
C^dwick’s very evident discomfort. Mrs. Chevening, who was in 
secret sca^ely less mortified than her daughter, did her best to 
p^mote conversation, and the giver of the feast alone was ewy 
and unembanrassed. He tried to draw his son out, but the young 
man^onfined himself to monosyllables until the champagne loosed 
his tox]^c.ft litUe. 

* What’s become of what’s-his-name— Orme, by the way ? * asked 
the fodrer. * I told ’em to keep a place for him at the regular dd- 
jmn/er — know whether he went in or not ? ’ 

‘ I don’t know/ said Allen ; ‘ I’m not in his confidence. I 
%a?to’t set eyes onmim even to-day.’ 

, * WeU, there was lunch all there for him, so he might just as 
have eaten it. Bemind me to go into accounts with him some- 
time to-^y, and see what I’ve got to pay for your tour, young chap. 
There’s no occasion for him to be staying on here— unless you can’t 
do without him.* 

• Oh, I can do without him well enough,’ Allen billed out. 
Orme’s a travelling companion I engaged for him,’ explained 

hi$ fother, ‘ gentleman-like young chap— college fellow, at the Bar, 
aidi all tbikt. But, somehow or other, he and my boy don’t seem 
to have got on together— eh, Allen ? ’ 

v; ^ I never said so, governor, that I know of ; he wasn’t my style, 

aUfVv'/,' 

up my mind you’d fallen out when he bame on alone 
TCtt*!! he more careful how you get out to sfretch yeur 
^ptmther toe ; it was a lucky thing you were able to <U) ^ 

rT^ovr Marg^ knew how her mistake had arisen; her aC^(he||V^ 

must W this Mr^ Orme ; 
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staund now how far from agreeable his travelling eimerienoes most 
have been. And he was about to be dismissed like a coxnmoo 
eomrier — he was not thought fit to sit down to limcheon with this 

S ished pair I She would most probably never see him again, mi 
‘ heart hardened against the person she considered responsible 
for this sudden termination of all she had been looking forward to, 
until, by the time the luncheon came to an end, she regarded her 
unfortunate neighbour with absolute antipathy. 

* If yon ladies have any finishing touches to put to your toilettes,* 
said their host gracefully ; * you haven’t too much time. I told 
them to have the darker round at two sharp, so you’d better be at 
the entrance by that.’ 

Margot’s first proceeding was to discard the pretty’ open-work 
hat she had been wearing, and put on the plain boating-straw she 
adopted for everyday use ; she could not escape going to Deauville 
now, or it would seem as if— well, she must go, but she could not 
resist indulging in this exliibition. ^ 

* My dear child I ’ cried her mother, as she discovered the altera- 
tion, * what possessed you to do such a thing as that ? You were 
looking so nice before ! * ^ 

‘ This is quite good enough for the occasion,’ said Margot ; ‘ it 
really isn’t safe to speak to me just now,«mother ; such% very little 
would make me declare I won’t go at all.’ 

Mrs. Chevening looked at her face, and decided not to press the 
point. * I am sure you wouldn’t piit mo in such an unpleasant 
position as that at the very last moment,’ she said. * I ceul<!^wish 
niyself that young Mr. Chadwick had a litUe more manner, cer^c 
tainly, but you must have patience with him, dear.’ 

* I know,* said Margot. * But what I simply can’t understand 
is why you ever brought yourself to associate with such people at % 
all. Was it worth crossing the Channel to encWmber oursAves intb 
two Chadwicks? They’re not even decently mannered, they*re 
not amusing, and we shall never get ria of them any more as long 
as we’re here 1 If you can see any pleasure in such a prospect as 
that, I certainly can’t pretend to follow you I ’ 

* We shall gain nothing by discussing it now,’ said Mrs. Cheven* 
ing, a little uncomfortably ; ‘ the elder Mr. Chadwick is quite well* 
meaning, and I see nothing so objectionable about him, at all evebts. 

1 don’t pretend the son is all he might be — but no one, Margot, is 
without good qualities, if only one has patience to find them out.* 

* As if I wanted to find any of his ! ’ cried Margot ; * but 
--I promise to treat him as well as I can, only 1 do think it a 
little' hard on me, you know 1 ’ 

Down below, the two Chadwicks were strolling up and doiTUjh 
front of the hotel. 

;! Well,’ said the father, *you haven’t sat down to lunob bflOli 
um a girl like that, I dare say.* 

* HOf governor, 1 don’t kno^ that I have.* 
f And lUftbal all yousayi as if such ghb ^ m qqgglpQ 
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a# coppers f Why, when I was your age I should have found 
^ say for myself than you did, I can tell you. must maka 
yourself more agreeable if you’re going to get on with the ladies^ 
yOttnff fellow 1 * 

* Well,’ said Allen, ‘ I’ve not been used to ladies of her sort.* 

* I know that — but what you’ve got to do is to get used. I give 
you the opportunity, it’s for you to make the best of it. Lord bless 
me \ a young chap of your age ought not to be afraid of speaking 
up to a girl; the prettier she is, the more you should lay yourself 
out toibe agreeable.’ 

* I shall never do it like you do,* said Allen. 

‘ You can try at all events. I’ve my reasons for wanting to see 
you friends, and girls look for liveliness and conversation ; you must 
make yourself more pleasant, my boy ; bless you, it’s easy enough.** 

Perhaps Allen himself was a little encouraged by bas father’s - 
confidence, but there was ample reason for misgivings as to hie 
changes of finding any great favour in the eyes of a young lady 
of Miss Chevening’s fastidiousness. A young man of moderate 
abilities whom a cheap commercial education has just enabled to 
occupy a clerk’s desk in a warehouseman’s office, whose home-life 
has been colourless and mean, and his pleasures such as may be 
expected wtfen mind and |nirse are equally ill-furnished, is at some 
social disadvantage, even when he has good looks and a ghb tongue 
on his side, which Allen could not be said to possess. 

From his mother, who had died in his infancy, he inherited 
a yieicUnS and subservient disposition, which made him accept the 
'monotonv and dnidgery of his early life without complaint; he 
lived with his mother’s sister, a widow who kept a small shop in a 
back street, and who, kind as she was in her narrow way, had not been 
able to make the little parlour behind the shop a very attractive place 
^hSrein to pass his fvenings. So he had gradually drifted into the 
amusetnents and resorts of his class, so far as he could afford them, 
though he had no actual predisposition to dissipation, and his 
etcesses IMtherto had been rare and venial enough, considering the 
nature of his surroundings. He was not without a feehng for the 
beautiful, though he had always looked on it from afar, as something 
in which, by the nature of things, he had and could have no part. 
S^etimes when he read the second-hand novels which, borrowed 
from a bookstall a few doors off, formed his only literature, he felt a 
Vagu^ discontent as he faintly realised a world of refinement, a 
eoeiety of beautiful women and accomplished men, but it was too 
Mat a Streteh for his imagination ever to eonceivd himself as the 
Eero of these romances ; tawdry and fustian as most of them were, 
^djnstnote him notwithstanding with the sense of his own insi^* 
ft^eo. 

' And the cravings for something higher, some element of romance 
or piu»ion,to ennoble his sordid existence were^ways inkrtieulM, , 
ImS^tmeonsoious, and would in the coprse of time have diedanatund 
'WiSfi dr ftmud setisfiaotiop in ^me makeshift attachment endingin 
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f||L mly marriage, disenchantment, e^d ;«( 

to taje existence — had not Fate intervened ^ Vsi/Oil^ 
l^emectel manner. 

^ He knew that he had a father out in India in some ( 
aont fifom time to time received scanty remittances which de^ _ . 
his school and maintenance until he was old enough to earxiih^owil 
living, when they ceased, and he had been informed that his fikthw 
could do little or nothing for him in the fiittire. Of hisgranmtl^ . 
he had never heard, for his aunt cherished a deep resen^^t W 
account of the treatment her sister had met with, and so th^,grec« 
change in iUlen’s life had come upon him with the dazzling suipiase 

ofahw^ai®* , , 

He had come back from the office tired and cold ’one ^Bnoni^ 
.evening in January to supper, and in the little parlour behind 
^op he found a stranger, so prosperous and generally sple^d m 
h\a appearance that Allen hardly believed his ears when he wSpStpld 
that this was the father he had been accustomed to regard'^aa a 
struggling exile. 

The elder Chadwick was a little touched by the son's evident 
admiration ; he felt some compunction for having done so litt]|^ fpf 
bj fin hitherto, his heart warmed with old memories of the deM wife 
whose limid, grateful eyes looked at him> once more fri/m 8^ s 
{»^e face ; from that moment father and son became more united 
than if they had always lived together instead of meeting theti for 
the hrst time. > 

And Allen leanit the wonderful news that, thanks to ^d^sHgrdy 
repentance of tlie grandfather, his old life was ended for ever } hi ' 
was to go and live in luxury and splendour with his father mfrdUM 
down at Uie country place in Pineshire, where the old man fed 
efeed his lonely days. » o 

At first he had felt strange and bewildered imder these new 

hnt he soon became at ease with his father, whom fe 
r^^ded with ardent gratitude and 8omethinf|p very like revefel^ 
In tfe son's eyes Joshua Chadwick, with his florid ms 

fediaii experiences, and rough good-nature, seemed a superior hei|||» 
by whose confidence and companionship ho felt more t h aii h oii0UiW% 
And the elder was satisfied with his son on the whole ; iite feywm 
not over bright, perhaps, he reflected, but he would inmr^ve/lfe 
wanted a little ti:avel to give him a polish ; and so, tow|<fe ^ 
pf|he abroad with a young 

felw, too much occupied by his affairs to accompany bim. imWWr 
diat^fhad engaged to act as Mentor, until he was able.to j mnrbfei i 
Nugent Qrme hod accepted the post, as to fee oflfeed Wilt# 
fefesome one ; he needed funds, and Ms chance ^of 
work was not good enough to keep him in chambers to 1 
Long Vacation* . , 

engigeimmifed been made by lotto, enA fo 

. 1 tot he had a pmonalf ^ 

^ of dismay at to fefo 
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fia had been prepared for some wild yettng 
m pttblie eohool or newly rusticated, who wovld need a drin 
haxidf but with, whom he would have something in common, of 
l^nr he would have no cause to be constantly ashamed. With 
mien XBladwiek he found himself from the very mst hopelessly out 
of: toa^r the young man was awkward, constrained, and, as it 
iieettied, eulkiW reserved with his leader. He appeared to have no 
iMtteef 1K> preferences, no interests ; he acquiesced when Orme pro* 
bdeed ihat they should finish their tour by exploring some of the old 
Ifoiinan cities and towns; but the carven glories of Bouen, the 
itdt^ abbeys of Caen, the cathedral of Beauvais rising in splendid 
incompleteness high above the clustered red roofs ; St. Lo, with its 
i^xn ^ey spires and sleepy old square and streets, and Coutances, en- 
Mfroxied on its poplar-covered hill, seemed equally powerless to draw 
thd tdightest sign of interest or appreciation from this young Chad* 
wick. Such remarks as he made only confirmed Orme in the con* 
iemjSi he felt for this barren and stunted intelligence. 

It cost, Orme a positive struggle sometimes to keep his im* 
patience and dislike from appearing too plainly under the constant 
imtaht of such a companion, and involuntarily and without his 
Imowledge something of his feeling showed itself in his manner 
Oceasionw^. He welcomed the end of his task with a relief which 
he believed was fully shared by his fellow-traveller, but in this 
he was entirely midtaken; 

ABen Chadwick was secretly dreading the moment of separation ; 
hehA drawn towards Orme from the very first, and had long 
'Perished the hope that before the tour was over the distance 
between them might be removed. To Allen this young man, only 
h fe# years his senior, with the fine clear-cut face and pleasantly 
incisive voice, the easy bearing and air of unconscious superiority, 
a revelation, ^tme was his hero, and could have made him 
hippy at any time by a word or smile that spoke of real friendship 
aa^ iympatny ; but he waited for them in vain. 

* f Onnemever snubbed him, but, as has been said, he could not 
d^^se his repugnance, though it never occurred to him 
ibei^thisyras perceived r nor would he in any case have mven Allen 
iOr enough sensitiveness to be pained by suon a thing, 
hdess Allen did perceive it, and felt it acutely, although bC 
his fedinm characteristically under a m^k of sullen reseihra, 
-Oven tried to cherish a bitter resentment against Orme, 
think of him as a stuck-up swell who gave himself airs because he 
>been to college. What was he, after all, but a paid d^ndent? 
~ then Ahm would be as nearly insolent as he dared, whi^ if 
IHIIe enough, and would writhe under his senior's uttei? 

Orme notioed with a contemptuous amtlsemdii these 
i eilkdf*a88ertion : what he never iuipected was the h 
them ; he looked upon Idanhepge es a hop 

nothinirwom nnder8tattAbiti ;hh.vW 

' v$ 
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keeping iiim out of mischief, and he was oonseiontioiMil# 
fdvi! to him— ^xxiore than that he did not think could be e^q^teet# 
ftom him. 

Allen had been very depressed now that the tour was overt and 
the friendship he coveted turther out of reach than ever ; b^ iw 
he waited with his fother^ before the hotel, Orme's apnroaohmg 
departure was hx enough away from his mind. He oould think of 
nothing just then but Miss Che vening, remember nothing but the frust 
that in a few minutes he was to see her again, that he was aotually 
about to spend the whole afternoon with her. She had awakened 
all the latent romance in him, so long starved and denied an outlet; 
he would have given all he was worth to be of some slight service to 
her, to earn her gratitude in some unformulated manner ; he was 
eager to give her a more favourable impression of himself, and 
no suspicion of his own grotesqueness in relation to her crossed 
his mind. 

And yet, while he was secretly thrilling with a delioiode ex- 
eitement, he remained to outward observation the same dull, 
uncouth, 'and hopelessly uninteresting young man; his father did 
not guess the reason for his abstracted silence, and Allen was quite 
incapable of translating into words the impression Margot had inade 
upon him, even if he had not shrunk instinctively from confiding it 
to anyone. 

Presently she appeared with her mother, and he could not find 
any words to address to her. She seemed, he thought, displei^ed at 
something as she stood there ; but it only made her look lov&er. 

He did not speak even when the fiacre started, and they were all' 
fi>ur driving, with the ustial French accompaniment of wnip-crack- 
ing, strafe cries and jingling bells, down the street, and along the 
quay, witn its row of yellowing limes, caf^s, and masts. Margot sat * 
opposite to him, but he could not see her e^fbs for the sunsBad^ 
which she had opened, apparently not finding tho white canvas awu* 
ing above the vehicle a sufficient protection ; she was very sUent, 
but Allen was content to look at as much of her face as Was visible, 
until his father, who had been carrying on all the conversation wi^ 
Mrs. Cbevening, gave him an admonitory touch with bis elb(^» 
ihtended to remind him of his recent counsels. 

Allen turned crimson, but managed, after clearing his throafHo 
get out, ‘ We shall have it broiling hot on the course, by all appeer* 

The sunshade was slightly raised, revealing her eyes with a^ Iliad 
qf haughty iprprise in them. * Were you sj^aking io me t * she 
aded. * I didn*t catch what you said— I beg your pardon.' 

^ * Oh,U*s granted, miss, I’m sure,* said poor Allen* It is 

Ip, understand, periiaps, why this form of accepting ah a{KdQgy--a 
W Ifiqte logical and reasonable reply than the oonventional * not "it 
|dt^**Hboilla slafrtpits utterer as one of the baser sort, but Ifc^H has 

iifbol is undeniable. Miss Chevening’s pretty oy^som weia 
faisad a lilUa lu|^, her expressive mouth look a dow^w|s#,i9^ 
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dnlY iaying, and I hope 1 didn’t interrupt you, miss,* ha 
Went on, * that it looked like turning out a brpiling hpt aftemoom* . 

* Oh,* said Margot ; * yes, it does not promise very well at present.’ 
A^d the sunshade descended again, thu time concealing the whole 
dfherlace. 

*6he*s busy thinking over something,* he concluded. 

She was thinking, truly enough, and the dainty screen hid a 
quiver of passionate indignation. * How can mother expose me to 
tnis-^how can she? ’ ran the burden of her thoughts* 

Tlfb afternoon did not promise well indeed. 


CHAPTER V. 

VALENTINE AND ORSON. 

She mutter’d ‘ I have lighted on a fool, 

Raw, yet so stale ! ’ — Pelleaa and Eitarre. 

Over a bridge and the glittering tidal river, past the railway station 
and*it8 lines of dingy rolling-stock, along a broad thoroughfare, a 
]pegion chiej^ of factories and workshops, the fiacre jingled in the 
stream of v^cles and fodt-passengers, till it turned abruptly down 
a lane and in at a gate, where two nuns stood beseeching al^, and 
presently, after lurching and pitching over the turf, the carriage 
mw»up^ong the railings near the winning-post. The variety of 
costume ; the little gardes municipales in their green tunics and 
light-blue trousers ; the blouses of the men, the white caps of the 
women, the tricornes and yellow belts of the gendarmes, the troopers 
in wide, cherry-coloured breeches, the cur^s in furry broad-brimmed 
^ha^ aJl gave an an^atidn and shifting colour to the crowd, which 
was as naively plAsed with itself and the spectacle provided as 
French crowds generally are on gala occasions. The fashionable 
and sporting contingent from Deauville was scantily represented, it 
bdng thi iMt and least important day of the racing week. Mr. 
Clmwii^’s hired fly was one of the few vehicles on the ground. 
T%e steeplechase course would not have commanded much respect 
^ Sandown, and the temper of a sentinel who stood guard over the 
I^hest hed^ was severely tried by the behaviom of a small boy, 
Who leaped It several times in a Bemus-like spirit of derision* 

- * 1 think 1 will stay in the carriage,* said Mrs. Ghevening, * buA 
tiiete’t really no reason why you should be a prisoner, Margot, dear, 
.if Hr. AJlen Ghadwick will lundly take charge of you.' 

* If you’d like to take a turn, I’ll take care of you with pleasure, 
Um/ said^en. 

I ' Mairgol had her own reasons for consenting, and as soon as 
i^en findshe were at some distance from the carriage she begtm; 
^Dhi Mr. Ohadwi there is one thinff I really must a^ of you?’^ 
f it,' saidAUen, and his heart th^bl^ 

wher aihvour already ? 




no doubV Bheaaid, ‘but 1- tedder 
jrtid MeiK to ino as xn^ • : ^ 

* 1 didn’t know you would like to be fEuniliar all at onoe/ faai^dL 

€Pbe shivered* * Yon don’t quite understand — we are act hkefy 

^ever to be intimate) but-^ut we may meet ocoasion^y here, am 
it is not neoessaxy or usual to use any title or name at alL You 
may eall me Miss Chevening if you like, but not Miss — if you dO» 

I snail not answer. Do you think you can remember that ? * ^ 

* Yes, Miss Chevening,* he said. * I*m sure I’m only anixe^ to, 

do the correct thing, but you see, Miss — Miss Chevening, it% like 
tto, I * 

* Oh, please— not any explanations 1 ’ she said hastily. ^ I mite * 
understand — and now, tell me, does yoiur father mean to stay here 
any time ? ’ 

‘ I pomise you I shan’t do anything to hurry him,’ said AUem 
‘This 18 a regular jolly place, little as I’ve seen of it, always 
thing going on — it’s like Yarmouth for that. There’s nothing to 
do in all those old Cathedral places Orme would potter about in, 
and precious little to see.’ 

‘Your friend Mr. Orme seems to have rather different teetes 
from yours ? * observed Margot. 

‘He’s no friend of mine,’ said Alloif awkwardly. *I can do 
without his friendship well enough.’ 

‘ Is Mr. Orme the sort of person you can’t bring yourself to 
’associate with, then ? * said Margot. ‘ Poor Mr. Orme I * , ^ 

* It’s him that holds off — not me,’ said Allen. ‘ Not "^that he 
hurts me by it. I’m off his hands now, anyhow, and that’a^a 
blessing for Doth parties ! ’ 


* And has this Mr. Orme left Trouville, then ? ’ otdted Ma^ot 
carelessly. 

‘ He’s got to settle up with the guv’nor ffrSi — ^he’U go as smn ^ 
as he can— to-morrow most likely. He doesn’t want more of mo 
tium he can help 1 * said Allen, with a forced laugh. 

* Perhaps,’ said Margot, ‘ you have not taken any paiis to be 
pleasant to him.’ (* I won’t have Mr. Orme driven out of TloctVillo 
by this boor, if I can prevent it,* she was thinking. ' I wondtti H 

, Y eouid prevent it.’) 

‘ Much ho cared whether 1 was pleasant or not t ’ said Atteiff 
‘ hut there, Miss Chevening, don’t let’s talk about hto* l>e ffcjrmi 
tq|^ minding ail that now — here are the horses coming ouV - 
» ' Margot could say nothing more, and she detested ) 
eKxilohilly thaO ever at that moment ; she was in a mood^^to^l^ilk 
Msyth^ just then, in her chagrin at the cruel trick ihaUpidbakn* 
l&yw upoigL her, and having nobody to blame hl|t sho 

f«l* di^oeed to quarrel with everybody else. 
horses eaiho out, a string of weedy^ kmg-tsilsid 
berews, to mostof whom the candid statemeatulaasiddMlfi^ 
ti^ikf^^Oime^iiimieson the official raooeard, * efigm§jn0omm^ 
seMjoedeqiiall^api^i^ but thefr appeanmcsoauMNliu^ 
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in. the crowd, and such admiring comments as * Votid 
propnetaire lui-m^me qoi monte 1 * * C^est un^ belle bdte tout 
do fiomie** * Tenez, 9 a he sera pas content de trotter, lui ! ’ 
j It was not a very thrilling event perhaps, this comse m trot 
though with any other compamon Margot might have found 
some amusement in the spectacle of some half-dozen French 
l^tlemen of various degrees of corpulence going round and round 
tibe track at a hard trot which degenerated into a gallop at intervals ; 
the favourite c^e in last, and an ill-conditioned dog added to his 
luCksy’s humiliation by yelping derisively after his horse’s heels, 
* n n'est pas mouill^ du tout ; 11 n’a pas 6t6 pouss^ I ' said^ the 
bjstonder^, in charitable excuse for his defeat; ‘Fall it se servir 
da la ezUvache, vous savez.* 

Margot was just about to suggest a return to the carriage when, 
90 she glanced hstlessly round, she saw her friend of the beach some 
var^ away. Would he see her ? Even if he did, she remembered, 
be could not well do more than return her bow— at least she would 
bow to him. But he did not once look round, he stood there alone, 
and she could not help thinking how handsome and manly ho 
lookad, what a contrast he made to this little monstrosity at her 
side. It was exasperating to know that he was going away in a 
*few hours, while the other, her bete noire ^ would remain. She was 
powerless ; even if they met in the little time that was left, what 
chance would there be of renewing that pleasant conversation by 
the ^sea-shore ? She knew very well how it would be, they woiftd 
not eve&meet at table d^lidte^ for she would doubtless be condemned 
px form one of that quartette of the morning — he would go away 
without ever having learnt her name. , 

• You wuw asking me about Orme just now,* said Allen. ‘ If you 
want to know what he’s like, that’s him over there.* 

^ 4 * ‘"^^ere ? * saidftiargot, with well-acted indifference ; and when 
she did at last succeed in looking in the direction Allen mentioned, 
she said, * So that is Mr. Orme ! Don’t you think he looks a little 
hmeW ail by himself— oughtn’t you to go and speak to him ? * 
t * not lonely,’ said Allan ; ‘ he wouldn’t thank me for speak- 
ing to him, I can tell you ! ’ 

*I see,* said Margot, ‘ it wouldn’t do for you to take any^oiioe 
a mm tutor, even though nobody here would know anything 
ibekt it. I dare say you are quite right, but it seems a litto 
enrieus.’ 

Ha finished, ‘It— it isn’t f Aat,’ he said, ‘it’s Orme thet’s the 
9b|kto look down. And I can’t go and speak to him while Tin 

MisgoVs heart was beating a little quicker than usuid} she 
dtopcbnale** After all, Allen was not likely to see anything 
was anxious to lead up to. 
m the only impediment,’ she said lightly, * that can 
M agttledL .iTou can bring him up and introduce him to me gK I 
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’ «J)o me to ? • asked Allen, hesitating ; he 

not welcome the suggestion with any enthusiasm. ^ ai 

• I said— if you liked,* repeated Margot; a little unpatienuy; 
•I think,* she added with a slight smile, ‘he wiU appreciate such 

ivn attention on your part* . , , x i. 

♦ He mayn*t care about coming— he*s a queer sort of chap, saia 
Allen ; * and— and what ought I to say to him ? ’ 

♦Don’t you really know how such a thing is usually m^ageo, 
Mr. Chadwick ? ’ exclaimed Margot, feeling angiier with him for 
emphasising her humiliation in this way. ‘ Surely you caij say 
that you Want to introduce him to a friend of yours ; it is not a 
very complicated operation, I should have imagined.* 

* I*ve never done it before,* confessed Allen humbly, ‘but I’ll go 
and tell him that.* 

‘If only,’ Miss Chovoning meditated, ‘if only he doesn’t make 
some terrible mess of it— it will serve me right perhaps, though, if 

he does!' j* 

Kugent Orme was abandoning himself to the surrounamgs, 
listening to the cries of the women who were inviting speculators 
to take a one-franc ticket in their ‘ poule,’ of the small boys crying 
•Demandez le Jockey du Jour!* with a shrill and yet not un- 
musical intonation, and the chonis from .the bookmafers* quarter 
of ‘ Un et demi le champ I ’ ‘ Egalito le champ I ’ ‘ La place 
d’Emidoffl* and similar sporting technicalities, when he felt his 
arm touched, and turned to find Allen, with a very red f»09f 
standing at his side. 

‘’Ullol* said Allen clumsily, ‘I— I ditln’t think I should see 


you here.* n n 

‘ No reason why you shouldn’t, is there ? * rephed Orme* 

‘No,* said Allen, ‘only I didn’t. And I say -* 

‘Well, what is it ? ’ asked Orrao, as he stopped in confusion, 

‘ If you don’t mind, I— I want to introduce you to a girl I’m 
with. It*B that one over there.* 

Orme’s face, which had begun to w'ear a curious ei{nfes8ion, 
dianged as his eyes fell on Miss Chevening’s graceful figure, which 
he recognised at once, though he could not conceive how AUen had 
managed to make her acquaintance. She was looking idly away 


jnstthen, and seemed so little aware of either of them that h*^ 
checked himself in his acceptance of the introduction* ^ . 

‘ Did you ask her ? * he said, feeling no confidence in his 
social proficiency; ‘are you sure she wishes it?* He waM foo 
proud, much as ne wished it himself, to run fmy risk of appearing 
, to fhree himself upon her notice, especially with such a qpoQaovae 
poor Chadwick. 

‘IVS all right,* said Allen, ‘ I told her who you wei%-<-^die iaid 
I Wfi^t do it if I liked.’ v 1 v 

^Julen brought him up to her, but here he broke dowtt^ and botnd 
only blurt out, ‘ This is Onne.* 

Malgot was quite at her ease as she laughed am mia, ^ 
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aB« IfoiChiKlmk leaves me to introduce mygeU^ Mr. Onne, lam 
Mibb Cheyening. Mr. Chadwick thought you mkht be feeling a 
little BoUtary in the crowd, but perhaps you are one of those people 
who never do feel solitary anywhere ? ’ 

♦On the contrary,’ he said. smiling, ♦! am deeply grateful to 
him.* And he put his hand on Allen’s shoulder for a moment with 
a friendliness which made the young man flush with pride and 
j^easure. 

Margot had her wish after all ; she had met this Mr. Orme once 
mor% and the afternoon was not quite a failure. Still it was 
irksome to her to have Allen standing by, listening to every word 
that was said with what, she chose to consider a mban inquisitive- 
nesB ; in reality, he was only wondering, with a dash of envy, at 
the alteration in her tone which Orme’s presence seemed to nave 
produced. 

Orme himself was on his guard ; he was cool and cautious by 
dis^sition, and he did not intend to allow his head to be turned by 
^e &ct that Miss Chevening thought fit to show him a marked 
graoiousness. He could not come to any decided conclusion about 
her ae yet ; for all he could tell that curiously fascinating manner 
of hers— with its abruptness, its candour, its simplicity, varied by 
'touches oMrony — might, bo that of a consummate flirt. He was 
not sure whether in his heart he approved of her, but he felt the 
charm of her nevertheless. 8he interested him strangely, more 
than anyone he had ever met— this slender, imperious girl, with 
the fia^l eyes and the gleam of bronze in her soft hair ; but he 
must resist her, since he was going away next day, and her true 
character, simple or complex, would always remain a sealed book 
for him. 

‘ What is the next race ? ’ she said ; * au trot atteU, I wish I 
knew which hors# was the favourite— it makes it a little naore 
exeitinff. Mr. Chadwick, I'm sure you know all about racing, 
which 18 the favourite ? ’ 

AUe# had been to Hampton once, and had seen some races at 
the Alexandra Palace, besides betting with fellow-clerks to a greater 
extent than he could always afford, so this appeal naturc^y 
flattered him . * That's more than I can tell just now,’ he said; 
#but we might go over to the bookmakers, and I could pick up 
•omething from them, I daresay. Would you like to be put on 
to amythmg for this race ? I shall be proud of the job, 1 assure 


* Thank you,* said Margot, * I don’t bet, and I don’t care to go 
amongst thme shouting men on the pedestals. I only wanted to 
know which is tho favourite, if you could find out for me^’ 

Alien Was transported by her tone and the smile which she 
*|^ve Iflni; ♦ 1*11 find out somehow,* he said, ♦ though I’m not much 
I at their lingo. I may,’ he added with a flourish, * do some- 
[onmy own account.' ^ .. 

I w«gt away^ highly pleased at bis commission, and when he 
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had disappeared in the crowd Margot turned to her oompanion 
with a ^ • 

‘ I think I can understand now,* she said, ‘ why you did not 
find your tour particularly pleasant.* 

He had, of course, made no allusion as yet to their previous 
meeting, and, in the altered state of his feeling towards Allen, her 
smile, taken in connection with his willingness to please her, 
seemed slightly cruel. * I had no right to imply that,* he said ; 

‘ I*m ahraid it was a good deal my fault if we did not get on.* 

* No, it was not,’ she declared; ‘how could you do mor^than 
tolerate such a creature ? I have only had to suffer him for two 

or three hours, but even that . You must bo feeling very glad 

you are going so soon. Ho told mo you wore leaving to-morrow.’ 

‘ I am leaving to-morrow,* ho said a little sadly, ‘ but I am not 
certain that I am glad.’ 

She would not have believed it, but ho was not thinkii^ so 
much of her as of his pupil just then. Something had been 
revealed to him within the last half-hour which gave him a pang of 
self-reproach ; he had begun to doubt whether he liad been altogether 

e towards his late companion, had not been too quick to despise 
, too blinded by social prejudices to see such good points as ho 
had. His conscience troubled him a liUle, and ho wab generous* 
enough to be pained at the suspicion of having repelled his pupil’s 
timid and awkward advances all this time. It was too late now to 
make amends, but he reproached himself for having been so 
blinded by prejudice. • 

Margot, necessarily in ignorance of all this, was well satisfied 
that he should bo sorry to leave Trouville ; of course, although he 
could not say so in so many words, there could only bo one reason 
why he should regret it. 

‘I should be only too delighted if wc were leaving to-morrofr, 
she said, ‘ but I suppose I shall be condemned to many more days 
of the society of Mr. Chadwick and his interesting son. The hotel 
was not wildly amusing before— but now I ’ And she l»*oke off 
with a little grimace of disgust which seemed charming on her 
brilliant face. 

Orme laughed ; the Chadwicks did seem a curious pair to be in 
companionship with her ; he was not altogether proof against thB* 
flattery implied in this confession of dislike for another. * I dare- 
say you will find means to avenge yourself,’ he said. 

‘ 1 am not very patient when I am bored,’ she confessed, * espe- 
cially by persons of that class. Ho you know, Mr. Orme, 1 must tell 
you — though you will not consider it a compliment — when WO 
met this morning I thought you were Mr. Chadwick’s son. I did ; 
I thought you were going to be hero some time, instead bf being on. 
your Way home.* 

* I wish that had been true,’ he said ; * the latter part of it, at 
least* 

If you had not put that in,* she observed, * I should not have 
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believed you—nobody could wish he were Mr. Allen Chadwick. It 
is a pity you will see nothing of Trouville,’ she added ; * it’s rather 
an amusing little place, and the surrounding country is so pretty.* 

* I have been here before, but it is a pity,* he said simply. And 

i *ust then the course was cleared for a race au trot cdteU, with 
ight gigs in the American style, which gave another turn to their 
conversation. But the longer he stood by her side, listening to her 
half-mocking, half-interested talk, the harder it seemed that in all 
probability their acquaintance would last but this one short day. 

It was not until the race was over that either of them remem- 
bered Allen, and* it was not Margot who suggested that they had 
better see what had become of him. They found him, excited but 
nnintelligible, engaged in an altercation with the proprietor of a 
nouvelle combinaison on the mutuel system. ‘ I desire mon 
monnaie — toute la monnaie!’ he was repeating; ‘j’ai donn 4 sept 
et vous donnez deux francs et demi seulenient. Je 
n*appelle 9a un parry mutual, je dis ! * To which the bookmaker 
merely replied by a shrug of confidential pity to the audience. 
* Vous voyez,’ he appealed to them, ‘ca— c’est im Anglais, 9a n’est 
pas* dans le'mouvemcnt ! ’ ^Vhorcupon the crowd, particularly 
^those who |iad been equally unfortunate, laughed in compassionate 
^superiority? 

Margot hold aloof. ‘If he chooses to make himself ridiculous,’ 
she said, ‘ don’t let us interfore. He will he hooted at presently.’ 

^ut Omie went up and drew’ him quietly aw’ay. * You’ro 
no matcli for a French bookmaker, Chadwick,’ he said ; ‘ better 
give in.* 

* But he’s done mo,’ insisted Alien ; ‘ I can prove it. I gave 
him * 

‘And he’s stuck to it, whatever it was,’ said Orme ; ‘some 
^ bookmakers do. (%nie away.’ 

‘ I’ll tell you how it was, miss,’ protested Allen to Margot, ‘ I 

mean Miss Chevening. I went up to him ’ 

* It’s^uito useless explaining to me,’ she said. ‘ I know nothing 
about betting, and I don’t want to know anything. Hadn’t we 
better go back to the carriage ? ’ 

Orme took this as a dismissal, rather to Margot’s disappoint- 
“^ent. * Then I shall not see you again ? ’ she said indifferently. 
‘I hope you will have a pleasant crossing.’ 

‘Thanks,* he said. ‘ I am a good ‘sailor. Good-bye.* 

As soon as Margot was alone with Allen she suddenly changed 
her manner to him ; she was as nearly gracious as she could bring 
herself to be. 

‘ I thought you said Mr. Orme was glad to go? * she began. 

^ ‘ Why, isn’t he ? ' There w’as an accent in his voice which 

' encouraged Margot in something she had resolved to attempt* 
‘ Haa he been tafiing about it to you ? * ^ 

*Do you want him to stay?* she said, looking away as she 
i^ke. 
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‘I — I should like it, if he liked it,* answered Allen, flushing. 

‘ Don’t you see,* she said, * that he can hardly stay on now 
without an invitation ? But I think that, if you were to ask 
him * 

‘ Would you like me to ask him ? ’ cried Allen. 

‘ I ! What is it to do with me ? ’ she said, exasperated at the 
thought that this boor had blundered on her, true motive. ‘ Will 
you please understand that whether Mr. Onno goes or stays is 
perfectly unimportant so far as I am concerned. I thought you 
had taken a wrong idea into your head about him, and might bo 
glad to have it corrected. I am sorry I said anything about it at 
all now.’ 

‘ I’m sure it was meant kindly on your part, miss,’ said Allen. 

* Of course 1 know you spoke out of friendliness to me, and I’m 
much obliged. I’ll try whether Orme can be got to stay. I’ll 
speak to him this very evening.’ 

‘ If you do,’ said Margot, ‘ you will have the goodness not to 
mention my name, or I shall be exceedingly angry. You will 
recollect that ? ’ 

‘ I’d rather he thought it was all my idea,’ he replied ; ‘ and I 
do take it very kindly of you putting me up to it.’ 

‘ Don’t say any more about that, plei\se,’ said Maricot, feeling, 
slightly ashamed of herself ; but she was gratified, too, for she had 
now some cause for believing that she had not seen the last of Mr. 
Orme yet. 

Meanwhile, much of Mr. Chadwick’s conversation with •Mrs. 
Chevening as they sat in the carriage by the winning-post had 
turned upon his son. ‘I suj)pose now,’ he had said, ‘there’s not 
much difference between my boy and your young lady, as far as 
years go —he’s just of age ? ’ 

‘ Margot is only nineteen,’ said ^Irs. Cheven^^g. She was much 
oppressed by the perver.sity of things m general just then ; was it 
WQ^^ while, she wondered, persevering with her scheme any 
lon^w? Could she expect her daughter to marry such a c^pletely 
unpresentable young man ? The father was polished by comparison, 
and yet she would not have suffered him but for her hasty con- 
clusion that his son 'would most probably be found to have escaped 
all trace of vulgarity, and be a young Englishman of the ordinal^ 
type, well-looking and well-educated. The reality had gone some 
way to cause her to lose heart ; and yet — these Chadwicks were 
extremely well off, if Margot could bring herself to tolerate him, a 
load of anxiety would fall from her shoulders. Mrs. Chevening 
thought of her growing family and increasing expenses ; what ahelf 
Margot might be to them all — if only she would I 

‘ Nineteen,’ said Chadwick, ‘ and admirers by the dozen already, 
1 daresay? Does she happen to favour any one in particular, so faa 
as you are aware, that is ? ’ \ 

Mrs. Chevening closed her eyes for a moment : ‘I have no reason 
for supposing so,* she said faintly. 
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* Difficult to please, perhaps ? ’ suggested Chadwick, 

Mrs. Chevenmg, not finding any immediate answer to this, took 
refuge in one of those inarticulate murmurs which are so useful in 
such emergencies. 

* Oh, I’m not blaming her, if she is,’ he said. ‘ It’s only natural 
she should know her own value. I’ve not seen anyone since I’ve 
been back in the old country, to come near her in looks.’ 

‘ I think she is pretty,* Mrs. Chevenmg admitted complacently. 
• People seem to admire her, certainly. But beauty is such a mere 
acci^nt.* 

‘ It’s the kind of accident a good many would like to meet with,* 
he said. ‘ Now, my boy — his face will never make his fortune. But 
for all that, he’s a real good fellow, and so you would say if you knew 
him as well as I do I ’ 

‘ That I can quite believe.’ 

' ‘He’s not been much used to ladies’ society,’ said Chadwick, 
‘but ’perhaps he’s none the worse for that,’ he added, as if to 
counteract any air of ajiology in his tone. 

‘At all events, it is a deficiency so easily overcome, isn’t 
it?’, 

‘Well, it’s not eveiybody I’d say so much to, but I don’t think 
it would do^nim any harm if he saw a little of a nice, well-brought- 
up girl — such as your young lady for instance. I shouldn’t have 
any objection to his going about with lier. And it makes it livelier 
for her, too, having a companion of the opposite sex.’ 

‘ I think my daughter is perfectly happy so long as she is with 
me,’ said Mrs. Chevcning, witli a touch of dignity. 

‘ Oh, no doubt, no doubt. Still, it isn’t quite the same thing, is 
it? And, judging hy the time they’ve been away together, they 
seem to have hit it otf already.’ 

^Mrs. Chevening^Acpt her private doubts to herself, but presently 
when Allen and Margot returned, the restored animation and good- 
humour in her fiico atforded her motlior an agreeable surprise; so 
long as sk*o did not take one of her inveterate dishkes, things wore 
not hopeless. 

Soon afterwards the last race - a steeplechase over very mild 
obstacles —w^as run without any mishaps occurring to invest it with 
^citement, and then the drum beat to disperse the crowd, which 
streamed peacefully homewards, well satisfied with the afternoon’s 
sport, and the lly carried Mr. Chadwick and his party through the 
long shadows and slanting red sunlight back to the Californie. 
d Margot’s anticipations were justified : they dined apart that 
evening, after the table cVlwtc^ at which Nugent Orme had taken his 
place, not without a hope of seeing her again. She was not there, 
and ho felt* that it was on the whole better for his peace of mind, 
•llo was smoking a cigarette in the dusk in front of the hotel when 
yAllen came out and sat down on the bench by his side. 

For some time ho was silent, but at length ho said, ‘I say, I wish 
we’d got on better together while \ve were away.’ 
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* We got on pretty well together, didn’t we ? ’ said Ormef not 
knowing quite wnat to say. 

‘ We were n^ver what you may call thick,* said Allen ; * I know 
I’ve not had your education and all that. It’s natural you should 
hold off from me.’ 

‘ If I ever did or said anything to make you think that, my dear 
fellow,* said Orme, * I can only say I’m heartily sorry. You see, you 
rather kept me at a distance yourself.’ 

This view of the case was rather soothing to Allen. ‘ I wasn’t 
going to force my friendship where it didn’t seem wanted,’ he said ; 
‘ that was why I kept to myself pretty much.’ 

‘AVelI,’said Oniie, with a little sigh, ‘wo sliall know better 
another time, eh, Chadwick ? I’m sorry wo didn’t Jearn to under- 
stand one another sooner. Where is your fatlier, do you know ? I 
must go into matters with him some time this evening.’ 

'‘Father’s on the balcony with Mrs. Chevening and the others,* 
said Allen; ‘and— what I w'anted to speak about was this, Orme— 
you’re not obliged to go to-morrow, arc you ? ’ 

‘ I don’t think your father expects mo to stay on any longer,’ 
said Orme. 

‘Oh, I spoke to him about that; he said I might ask you, and- - 
and I wish you’d stay.’ 

Stay — and see more of Miss Chevening ; was it prudent ? and 
yet, there was nothing to call him back to his new chambers at pre- 
sent ; would he not be ungracious in thrusting back Allen’s offer of 
friendship ? They could never, perhaps, be friends in the tn^estuensa 
of the word, but he might do somethmg to atone for his past super- 
ciliousness. 

He had been gained by the other's evident desire to win his 
liking, a desire which he had never suspected till that day. To ask 
how far the prospect of meeting Miss Chev^j^^ing coritributed* to 
influence him were to consider too curiously, but this change of feel- 
ing towards Allen was genuine enough, 

‘ I’ll stay with pleasure,’ he said warmly ; ‘ it’s kind of you to 
wish it.’ ^ 

Allen’s heart swelled with a great joy ; he had scarcely hoped to 
be met like this, and felt bigger in his own estimation. ‘ I’m glad 
you’ll stay,’ ho said : ‘ I’m glad you don’t mind being friends.* 

And the two shook hands. It was a singular result to follow the 
caprice of a self-willed girl, this establishment of a bettor under- 
standing between two such natures as those of Allen and Orme ; 
but though it brought about the conclusion she wished, she had not 
designed it, nor v^ould she have been interested by so unimportant 
a matter. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

BO YOUNG AND SO UN-TENDEEI 

Wliat right can you have, God’s other works to Bcom, despise . i . revile 

them 

In the gross as mere men broadly~not as nolle men, forsooth,— 

But dfibPariohs of the outer world, forbidden to assoil them 
In the hope of living-dying, — near that sweetness of your month ? 

Lady Geraldine's Courtship. 

Nugent Orme stayed on at Trouville as Mr. Chadwick’s guest, but 
somehow he did not find as many opportunities as he had hoped for 
of improving his acquaintance with Miss Chevening. Her mother 
had phown him especial civility, and had introduced him to many 
of her friends, the Whipples in particular ; his chair was placed next 
Miss Magnolia’s at table d'JwlCy an arrangement which did not dis- 
please that young lady. But he never found his seat near Margot’s, 
and»sucli conversations as he had with her were short and semi- 
public. ^ ... 

As for Margot, without very well knowing how it was or how to 
avoid it, she found herself constantly paired off with the obnoxious 
Allen, who would not see how intensely she disliked his companion- 
ship 1 hm shyness was wearing off a little— which made her detest 
him all The more ; she raged in secret, and at last expostulated 
’ openly with her mother. 

‘ It is improving him so wonderfully, darling,’ was all Mrs. Che- 
vening could find to say. 

‘It is not imp^ving wc— it is driving mo nearly insane. I 
simply cannot stand him, mother.’ 

‘You wouldn’t say so if you knew how it pleases his father — he 
feels how incomplete his son’s training has been, and is so glad for 
him to b#with you.’ 

‘ Why should I complete other people’s sons, dear ? and why do 
you care whether Mr. Chadwick is pleased or not ? ’ 

‘It should be enough for you that I do wish it,’ . answered 
#r8. Chevening with a rather weak assertion of her authority. ‘We 
ore not so surrounded by friends, my dear, that we can afford to 
offend people, who are only too willing to show us every kindness. 
If you had a little more heart, Margot, you would be touched by 
l^t poor boy’s anxiety to please you, you would indeed I ’ 

* I suppose I haven’t any heart, dear, for it only irritates me. 
And the worst of it is, I can’t make him see it ; some day I shall 
ipeak so plainly that even he will have no excuse for not under- 
*8tanding.’ 

Mrs. Chevening flushed with unmistakable anger. * Listen to 
xne, you heedless girl,* she cried. * I forbid you — I forbid you to 
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say anything inshlting to that young man ! Think what you please 
of him, since yoa are determined to dislike him, but behave decently 
to him in public you must and shall. It is not a great deal to ask 
of you, after all the expense I have incurred in coming here — solely 
on your account. I thought it would be a pleasant change for you — 
and this is my i e .vard ! ’ 

Margof dreaded a biu*st of tears at this point, and hastened to 
make a timely capitulation. ‘ There, mother dear,’ she said, * don’t 
scold me. I’m not really going to bo naughty. Why, if you wished 
it, I’d walk about Trouvillo with a bear ; indeed, a nice brown 
sleepy bear wouldn’t bo nearly so — never mind. I’ll make the best 
of the — the other animal, the heU' noire. But I do think that I 
ought to bo allow’cd to abuse him when he’s not to hear me.’ 

She looked so charming as slie stood there, with a half-humorous 
protest beneath her suppliant expression, that her mother’s dis- 
pleasure was appeased. ^ 

* Ah, Margot,’ she said witli a sigli, ‘ if you only knew your own 
power ! ’ 

‘ That’s exactly what they say of wild beasts in a cage, dear. 
Would you like to put }nc in a cage ? ’ 

‘ You have no right to say such things,’ cried -Mrs^Chevening, 
when you know I am only an\i«nis for \’l)ur good — for the good oV 
you all. It is unkind and ungrateful of you to talk to mo about 
cages.’ 

Margot stared. ‘Why, I meant nothing — what could 1 njpan ? 
Evidently this isn’t one of my lucky mornings. Como th)wn and 
sit on the sands somewhere, and you shall see how good I 
can be.’ 

On that occasion, as it happened, IVIiss Chevening was spared 
from proving the genuineness (»f her good intentions. Under one 
of the giant umbrellas they found the Spokers, ‘ I’ve been trying^ 
to induce Alfred to bathe,’ Mrs. Spoker announced, ‘ but he’s afraid 
of my finding out how badly he swims. lie says ho has his tub 
every morning, but I believe he stands outside and splasHos.’ 

‘ Sea-bathing doesn’t agree with me,’ said Mr. Spoker. 

*I think perhaps he is right about that,’ remarked his wife 
impartially, ‘because he bathed once when wo were at Torquay on 
our honeymoon, and he was perfectly green all day. I shall alwajw 
think of him—palc green with a Ijright crimson nose,’ she >vent on 
cheerfully ; ‘ yes, you locrc like that, dear. I very nearly 2)ackod 
up and went homo at once.’ 

‘ Why didn’t you tell mo ? I would have done all the packing 
for you,’ said her husband. 

‘ I thonght it was my duty to bear you, wdiatover colours you 
turned,’ she said ; ‘ and I must say ho has never looked quite tp 
like a dying dolphin since. But you arc dreadfully odd and peculiar; 
Alfred, m lots of ways.’ 

She was proceeding to describe her astonishment on first seeing 
Alfred soruboing the top of his liead with a nail-brush, when one ot 
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the op^ra-bouffeish cabanes came creaking and jolting over the 
sand and stopped a few paces off. 

‘•There’s young Mr. Chadwick,’ said Mrs. Chevening. ‘Mrs. 
Spoker, do you know that it’s market day ? Wouldn’t it be pleasant 
for you and Mr. Sj^oker, and Margot and ’ 

‘Oh, and there’s that nice Mr. Orme, too,’ cried Mrs. Spoker; 
‘ delightful I No, Alfred, I shan’t let you come, five’s an awkward 
number ; you must stay and amuse Mrs. Chevening, %]ie hasn’t 
heard all your stories. Mr. Orme will take care of me.’ 

Pri^ably Mrs. Spoker had some idea of the truth, and was 
mischievous enough to thwart an}’ scliemes Mrs. Chevening might 
be entertaining ; or else she gathered from Miss Chevening’s ex- 
pression that she would be grateful for a little relief from young 
Mr. Chadwick’s society, and had the goodnature to oblige her. At 
all events the four had not proceeded far before Mrs. Spoker had 
effected a transfer of partners, and Orme found himself assigned to 
Margflt. 

It pleased her to express some surprise at his being still at 
Trouville. ‘ I thought you left yesterday or the day before,’ she 
said. . ‘I haven’t seen you anywhere.’ 

‘ I’m afraid that was because it did not occur to 3*011 to look. I 
Was at table Whole.' 

* Oh, so you were, I remember now~you were sitting by the 
Whipples, I hope you found them entertaining ? ’ 

‘ Very.’ 

‘ ^fiss^Vhipplc is amusing - when you like that kind of thing. 
•Well, I wish I had been in as pleasant company as you appear to 
have been. I haven't been amused at all. Mr. Orme, tell me, 
weren’t you induced to stay on here by the prospect of having some 
•more of Mr. Allen Chadwick’s society ? ’ 

•I stayed on his ilvitation,’ he replied. 

‘ I wish 3'ou could manage to enjoy a little more of it, because 
I seem to have monopolised it at present, and I don’t want to bo 
selfish.’ • 


‘ If I have had less of it than I might have expected that is 
really not my fault.’ 

‘ You mean that it is mine ? What I must have been depriving 
y/'A of 1 Have you been very inconsolable ? ’ 

‘ I think I ought to tell you,’ he said, ‘ I’m afraid I gave you the 
impression that 1 disliked him rather than otherwise. It was true 
then ; but lately I have come to see that I was unjust. I see much 
now that I would not see before.’ 


‘ Ah,’ she replied ; ‘ I suppose he is seen to better advantage at a 
distance — like a mountain ; but you see I have had no opportunities 
of discovering that for m yj^lf^ I have been so very vmfortunately 
pltoed. But 1 am what these newly-dis- 
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that boringest of all bores — tho rough diamond ? Do please en* 
lighten me.’ 

‘ I don’t think it would be of much use if I tried,’ he said* 
‘ Suppose we change the subject ? * 

‘ Suppose we do without a subject,’ she retorted, and walked on 
in majestic silence with her chin very much elevated. Miss Che- 
vening did not take at all kindly to a setting-down. He had been 
a little repelled again by tliis exhibition of disdain, he thought her 
needlessly hard, and yet there was something captivatingly childish 
in this petulance of hers which made it dillicult to take her 
seriously. 

‘ Is talking strictly prohibited? * he said at last, and she broke 
into a charming, unwilling smile. 

‘ Was I cross ? ’ she sakl. ‘ Yes, I know I was. But you were 
so very superior, weren’t you? Never mind, hero we are at tho 
market, let us try to finish our walk without (piarrelUng.’ 

Her eyes were kind and frank and friendly again, and 6)r the 
rest of the morning no one could have been more sweetly engaging, 
more ready to give pleasure and be pleased, than this most contra- 
dictory and variable young lady. Ornie wandered by hcii side, 
through tho maze of white-capped old women, witl^dheir baskets 
and stalls heaped with wares of all kinds — butter in leaves, live 
rabbits in boxes, dogfish in baskets, and cool, fresh-smelling 
country-produce. All the time he had a sense of tho delight and 
privilege of being with her, coupled with a kind of impatience at 
nimself that his enjoyment was not keener and nioro^ conscious 
still. It seemed to him that it was somehow not so delightful now 
as he felt it would ho to look hack upon later. 

Near the (piay a travelling dentist had stationed a gilded vehiclo 
like a diligence, from tlio coui)e of which, gt^geously arrayed in a 
crimson dressing-gown, he was commending xlio virtues of a tooth- 
ache tincture, while a young woman on the roof punctuated his 
more impressive periods w ith a pair of cymbals. As they caino 
up he was sprinkling his audience w ith drops of tho tincture, by 
way of an appeal to their senses. ‘ If it smelt unpleasantly^’ ho 
was good enough to explain, ‘ I sho'iild not permit myself to offer 
it to you.’ But Miss Chevening bestowed all her notice upon a 
Bmall wooden box w hich w as suspended from tho splashboard, Lid 
which had a pane of glass in front. Through this pane peered a 
melancholy and cynical little monkey, w Inch hud excited her sympa- 
thies. Tho crowd of grinning fisher-lads and wrinkled old peasants 
made way for her as she moved up to tho cage. * Oh, see, Mr. 
Ormo,’ she cried appealingly, ‘ the poor little thin^ ! Is he a patient, 
do you think ? Do they try the tincture and things on you, dear ? 
No, your teeth are too good.’ And, bending down, she began to 
tajk the most charming and car^sing nonsense io*the capuvo, 
while Orme ■^ndered idly whether the monkey was at all consoled 
by the sight of that?' exquisite face at his prison wdeket. l^obably 
the creature’s ideal was something very different ; ho merely 
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blinked his tired eyes and scratched his ear with a bored sus- 
picion. 

The dentist was inviting any sufferer from toothache to step up 
and obtain relief, whereupon a sheepish and palpable hireling 
mounted, and was treated with the tincture to the sound of cymbals. 

* Vous ^tes console, n’est-ce pas ? * the professor inquired majesti- 
cally, after a dramatic pause for the cure to take effect. ‘ Mais 
oui,* said the patient, with a perfunctoriness that suggested consola- 
tion advance. Then, as the dentist showed an alarming disposi- 
tion to become anatomical (with diagrams), and to produce im- 
pleasant things in bottles out of the boot, Nugent thought it as well 
to go on, and they strolled along the quay by the fish-stalls, which 
were laden with immense and hideous flat fish, heaps of little grey 
shrimps (which a marketing bonne w'ould occasionally stir up with 
the ferule of a depreciatory umbrella), and Prussian- blue lobsters, 
blindJy groping for revenge. And Miss Chevening had remarked 
the prevalent expression of the fish — a ludicrous goggle-eyed 
astonishment that they should have been caught at last, taken in 
by a trick as old as the sea itself. 

^ * I remember feeling quite guilty about catching a fish once,* 
said Orme. •! was out dec4>-sea lisliing, and we caught an immense 
cod. He lay there, gasping and spluttering, in the bows, exactly 
like a highly respectable and indignant old gentleman in a white 
waistcoat ; he only wanted a gold chain. I really felt inclined to 
apolo^so^for taking the liberty of hooking him.’ 

* But you didn’t put him back ? ’ 

‘ WeU — no ; but I avoided his eye. He breathed his last with a 
calm dignity that completed 1113^ remorse.’ 

, ‘The remorse of the Walrus and the Carpenter,’ she said. 
WLook, this fish has aistriking face — they call it a “ St. Pierre ” here 
— one side of his profile is pious and resigned, the other is sneering 
and malignant. I wonder which ho kept for his family.’ 

Allthi ^is trivial enough, and \vould be scarcely worth recording 
were it not that it is just such light-hcvarted foolish talk as this that 
advances an acquaintanceship inanv months in a single hour, 
Orme saw a new Miss Chevening, tender-hearted, full of the sw'eetest 
gaiety, simple and Jiatural ; a very difl'erent person from the scorn- 
ful, sarcastic young lady of half an hour before. Presently in some 
way she came to tell him about her family', and the old riverside 
home at Chiswick. 

Such a queer, shabby, out-of-the-way old house,’ she said, ‘ with 
only a narrow little path and some old poplars in front, no road, 
and then the river. But the dearest old place for all that— espe- 
cially in the summer, when you can sit out on the balcony and see 
tb^ boats go shooting by, and the people streaming across the bridge 
to Kew Gardens. Even in the winter, though, when it’s all foggy 
and misty, I like it. I am ahvays glad to get back to it. I hated 
it when we first w ent to live there — wo all did — but now I w'ouldn’t 
change it for any place in the world.* 
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This and more of the same nature ho learnt from her during 
that walk ; and all the time ho had her quite to himself, for Mrs, 
Spoker kept Allen at a discreet distance until the return, when she 
joined them, in raptures with the dentist, to whom slio declared she 
intended to present her husband for scientific purposes. 

Oi iiie, as has been said, came away with a dee])cr and more 
pieasii'ii; iiiqtres.sit)!! of iMiss (’lioveiiin;^', hut he ^^as by no means in 
love with her e\en yet; lie told hiinselt’ that slio was an interesting 
study, a comrade who could ho delightful when it pleased her. 
She was certainly lovely, but the tyjie of woman he admired was 
smaller, fairer, less mutinous, if not meeker, than Margot, with her 
fine physiipio, her mass<\s of dusky hair with the gleam of bron/e 
in it, and her vivid, spirited face. There was not the least danger; 
and besides, had she not. even in the short time lie had known her, 
shown qualities which in his heart he did not admire ? Ho was 
not in love, that was certain ; but he thought of her pretty constantly 
notwithstanding. 

He had more frequent opportunities of observing her now, for 
since that walk with her, it had come to be looked upon as a natural 
thing that he as well as Allen should be in attendance upon. Miss 
Chevening. Her motlier, though of course present, i?n those occa- 
sions, raised no objection, being either too indolent to engage in any 
further encounter with her daughter, or doubtful whether shocotild 
interfere without oftending Chadwick, which she was very anxious 
to avoid. 

But this greater freedom (»f intercourse brought Orino, on the 
whole, more of torment than deliglit, thougli each day ho folt tho 
physical attraction of her inori' powerfully, and slic made no secret 
of a growing pleasure' in hi^ soeii'ly. 

Allen usually made tin* third p( rsou in, the party, and it was'^ 
her treatment of him wiiicli alniDst eountVracti'd her charm in 
Onne’s eyes. (Icnerally slie seareely deigned to notice him at all, 
but if she did it was invariably in a subdued tone of profoundest 
contempt ; when she had occasion to speak of him in uiis absence 
it was with the deepest, the most unsparing disdain. 

Some men might have found a delicious llattery in such a con- 
trast. Orme had a somewhat ascetic conscience in these matters, 
his keen admiration of this girl’s beauty made him a sterner ctiox 
of her faults, wliich ho absolutely resented. With all her loveli- 
ness, he denied her right to adopt that attitude of supreme scorn- 
fulness to one so heljiless and inolTensivo as tho unfortunate Allen ; 
every fresh instance of it gave Orme a sliarpor pain, and tho fact 
that Allen was quite unconscious of all licr veiled mockery only 
made her conduct worse in his friend’s eyes. Wliy, he wondered, 
should shej^ho looked all that was sweet and lovable, sliow ^Jiis 
i^ly side to her nature ? As it would be worse than useless to 

E rotest, he would at least do nothing that would imply acquiescence, 
e would prevent this young Chadwick from being made publicly 
ridiculous. ^ 
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Ajid, perhaps. with a view to his own protection from a greater 
danger, he contrived expeditions for Allen and hin\pelf to various 
places along the coast and inland which kept them away from the 
rest of the party for the greater part of each day. 

At last this x^recjuition dolcated itself. He and Allen had taken 
tho train to Pont I’JCvecpie, and w^ere walking back to Trouville by 
M^ay of Bonneville, the line old Norman stronghold where Duke 
William extended a dubious hospitality to Saxon Harold, and 
Matilda beguiled her solitude by needlework, and Berengaria 
' inournsd for Coeur de Lion. Tho massive keep and the old walls 
with crumbling towers at the angles are all that remain of the castle 
now, though a' whitewashed, green-shuttered building has grown in 
amongst the ruins like a parasite. Outside the entrance they saw 
a large white-awninged break and pair, and in the courtyard — 
which is now neatly laid out with gravel walks and turf, blazing 
flower-beds and fruit-trees—a party of tourists had just preceded 
them.* 

‘ Oh yes,’ Ormc hoard a familiar voice remarking, ‘ I know very 
well it’s all perfectly sweet and too majestic for anything, but I 
don’t ^eem as if I could have my imagination excited by any more 
old relics. I’ve been round peopling so man}" antiquated piles with 
knights and {^ages and clrfttelaincs and troubadours that I don’t 
feel to have any left for a number-two ruii\ like this. I can’t re- 
create the dead past worth a red cent to-day. Oh, Mr. Orme, now 
this is what I call a delightful meeting ! I liope you feel it delight- 
ful astvelf? Ye^, we’re all here, tlie others are going round. M. 
^0 Pommesucant, we’d better go round too, if you’ve no objection.* 

* It was ^ir. Chadwick’s idea— our coining here in a party,’ ex- 
plained Miss Mdhpple to Orme as they walked on ; ‘ he managed it 
•all — he’s perfectly splendid at managing. I do admire him for one 
fliirl^, anyway,’ she i#ldcd in a tone of impartial laudation, ‘ he’s a 
live man all the time, there are no Hies on him.’ 

Orme could see the rest of the party on ahead — Chadwick, the 
Spokers, tl®) Whipples, and Mrs. Clievpnincr, and, with a thrill he 
could not prevent, he saw' a slim tall figure which could only belong 
to Miss Chevening. ‘ I say,’ Mr. Spoker was observing, as they all 
stood round a kind of deej) cellar, ‘this is interesting — isnH it 
iciferesting, now ? The guide says this is the identical oubliette in 
which De Chaumont w as imprisoned by Richard I. ; how it carries 
you back to the old times, ch ? See, there’s a lamp burning down 
there.’ 

•‘Before you’re quite carried back, dear,’ said his affectionate 
wife, * perhaps you’ll tell us who De Chaumont was, and what he did. 
Ah, I hyiew he didn’t know I ’ she cried, ‘he was so very enthu* 
sifBtic.* ^ 

* ‘ I know quite enough to make it interesting to me, my love, 
whateverdt may be to you,’ he retorted. * Here’s a curious thing,* 
now, we are coming to the very chapel in which Harold took 
the solemn oath to help William to acquire the throne of England.' 
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‘ Wliy,’ remarked Miss Whipple, * there isn’t room to take 80 
much as an afBdavit in there !— no wonder he broke it. Let’s ^ome 
away, this is disenchanting.* 

‘ Mees Chevenain,’ tlie young Frenchman, an enthusiastic Anglo* 
maniac, was saying to Margot, ‘will you make with me the 
ascension of the tower ? and upon the top wo will ’ave a beautiful 
blow on the eye.’ 

Margot was in rather a reckless mood just then ; for some time 
she had noticed Orme’s defection, and resented it deeply. She had 
found him agreeable and interesting, she had respected him aijd been 
anxious to have his good opinion. Now, it seemed, he preferred 
the company of that ill-bred idiot to hers. Of course she affected to 
treat the whole matter with indifference, but her heart was very 
bitter against both Allen and his friend, and she was childishly 
ready to seek some means of retaliation. 

She had chosen not to see the newcomers, and, by way of avoid* 
ing them, Avent np the w'orn stone steps with M. de Pommesucant, 
and stood on the little platform looking down on the moat, wnose 
velvet-ridged sides w'cro flecked with shade from the gnarled old 
apple-trees that grew along the hank. Beyond, across the tree-tops, 
lay the shimmering plain, with the roofs of Touques glittering in the 
afternoon sun, and, further still, the deep lapis hw.uli late of the sea. 
Inland stretched a rich country landscape, a patchwork of deep 
chocolate, tender green, and the brilliant yellow of the colza, inter- 
sected by long (louhle linos of poplars, and backed by distant ultra- 
marine hills. The batfoirs of the washerwomen, as they *;ne!t over 
a soapy little roofed tank below, made a cheerful hammering. 

‘ You find it magnificent ? ’ her companion asked. 

‘ The view ? ’ she said absently— she had hardly noticed it—* oh 
yes.’ * , 

*And I,' he agreed. ‘To some, nature is. trisfe and wanh 
gaiety. For me, no. I am like you others— you English. I love 
the repose, the picturesque. I come to Trouvillc, not to live as in 
Paris, but for change, for simplicity. I am very fond of all your 
English ways of living : your fox-hunt, your dogseart, your novel— 
ah, how I adore your “ Vicairo of Waekficl” and your “Clarisse 
Arlow ” I — your ’ome and your games of the family. There is a 
game I have often heard but seen novarc, it is called, I tliink, “K;> 
at a Ring;” could you inform me how to play him?’ 

* I am afraid not,’ said Margot ; ‘ but there is someone below 
who I daresay could tell you all about it ; wo will go down and I 
will ask him.’ ^ 

In the courtyard she saw Allen and Ormo, with all of the party 
except her mother and Mr. Chadwick, who were watching the cus- 
todian as he dropped pieces of lighted newspaper down the castle 
well. • 

' * Mr. Chadwick,' said Margot sweetly to Allen, in her clear soft 

tones, * M. de Pommesucant is very anxious to know hoSv ** Kiss in 
the Ring*’ is played. I suppose you have played it often enough on 
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■Bank Holidays, and are quite an authority ; would you mind ex- 
plaining it to him ? ’ 

* It’s simple enough,’ said the unsuspecting Allefi. ‘ We might 
have a game here, if you didn’t mind.’ 

* Thanks,’ she said, * we should mind very much. You see, M. 
de Pomme8U<;ant, English ladies are not in the habit of playing 
**Kis8 in. the King.” ’ 

‘ Then it is only for the English gentilmans?’ said the mystified 
Frenchman. 

Miss Chevening laughed. * I must leave Mr. Chadwick to 
answef thai, he plays' it at all events. Where do you play it, Mr. 
Chadwick ?— at tea-gardens and places of that sort ? Please instruct 
M, de Pommesu(;ant.’ 

‘ A thousand thanks,’ said the latter gentleman gallantly, ‘ but I 
db not wish to learn a game J cannot play with the English ladies.’ 

‘ Perhaps you are right,’ said Margot ; ‘ it is not at all an aristo- 
cratic^amusement, in spite of Mr. Chadwick’s fondness for it.’ 

She had the gratification of knowing that Nugent Orme was 
, standing close by, and she could see from liis expression that he was 
intensely angry. She did not care, anything was better than that 
he sht)uld seem so provokingly unconscious of her existence. 

The rest c4thc ]nirty h:^d gone on in search of further objects of 
interest or points of view, and she was preparing to follow when she 
was stopped by Orinc, 

‘ Don’t go yet. Miss Chevening,’ ho said. * I want to speak to 
you.’ 

There was an air of authority in his tone that mastered her. 
You must find mo a scat, then,’ slie said. 

There wore some under the fruit-trees, and she sat down. * Do 
you prefer standing ? ’ she said, as he stood moodily by. 

^ ^Yes, I do,’ ho saj^^ shortly. ‘ Miss Chevening,’ he broke out a 
moment after, ‘ why, in Heaven’s name, can’t you leave that poor 
young Chadwick in peace ? ’ 

She was provokingly innocent and surprised. ‘ What did P do? 
I merely alsuined ho had played a vulgar game, and as ib turned 
out I wfts (juito right.’ 

‘ r Ju did it to humiliate him and make him openly ridiculous,’ 
h^said. 

‘Ho noticed notliing.’ 

* Such an excuse as that is ivorse than none. I thought, if I 
kept him out of your way as much as possible, you would have some 
consideration for him when you did meet.’ 

*She feat there restlessly spreading and shutting her hand. ‘I 
can’t help it,’ she said rebolliously ; ‘ I do not see why I should have 

to meet such a person at all, and when I db But you would 

never understand how I feel about it. I can’t be civil to him ; the 
mere sight of him ’ 

* I don’t understand,’ he replied. * I hope I never shall. What- 
ever you are and whatever he may be you have no right to treat 
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him with a contempt like tliis. It i« lUKolcnt, wicked ; you ought 
not to encourage it, for your own sake, Misa Chevening. If you 
deBpise him so intensely, that Bhould bo a reason for lotting him 
alone** 

She cploured, she knew, if ho did not, wliat her real motives had 
been in inakin" that gratuitous attack on his protdge ; apparently 
she had succeeded only too well. 

‘ You are a very warm partisan,* she said maliciously. ‘Don’t 
they say that the latest converts are always keenest to make prose- 
lytes ? Wasn’t your own conversion rather recent, Mr. Orm© ? * 

‘At least,’ ho retorted angrily, ‘ I can’t charge myself with hav- 
ing been carried away by prejudice.’ 

‘As I am ? I don’t admit that it is prejudice ; I call it instinct, 
Mr. Orme, the instinct given to us for our protection against noxious 
creatures of all kinds. But whatever it is,’ she added wilfully, ‘ I 
have it and I must obey it, whether it displeases you or not. So 
I’m afraid your lecture has not done very much good to anybody.* 

‘ Evidently,’ he answered. 

He felt irritated and depressed, ho had only made matters 
worse by speaking, and even now, angry as lie w’as with her, ho was 
gallingly conscious that that air of impertinent mockery made her 
more bewitching than ever. 

‘ Have you cpiite finished your remarks? ’ slio inquired, ‘ because, 
if so, I think I will go and seo what the others are doing over there. 
Don’t let mo disturb you.’ 

He watched her go lightly across the turf without attctnjking to 
follow her ; she was singing gaily to herself as sho went. Bho had 
no heart, he thought ; sho was as irresponsible in her careless 
cruelty as a child. 

Injustice to Margot, however, it should be mentioned that she . 
bad had some additional reasons of lato for e/Aphasizing herdialikL 
of Allen. She more than suspected that her mother was secretly 
encouraging the idea of an engagement between them ; she had 
more than once been certain that she had hoard her nn,mo and his 
coupled together in conversation by Chadwick, with whom her 
mother seemed now so completely in accord. Nothing should 
make her yield to anything so horrible and preposterous ; of that 
she was serenely confident ; but in the meantime sho would lea^ 
as little room for misunderstanding as possible. Bho w'as not very 
angry with Nugent. The difTcrenco between them had formed 
rather a pleasing excitement; ho had looked particularly well when 
roused ; she looked forward to several repetitions of the scene. . It 
was highly absurd and presumptidus of him to take sides against 
her and find fault with her, but it was better than if she had been 
unimportant in his eyes. If sho chose, she thought, she could Soon 
make him change his opinion ; it was impossible that he could realiy 
place Allen before her. ^ 

Orme was considering how soon he could bring his stay tp a 
close without discourtesy to Chadwick, when Mrs. Cbevening re* 
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Ueved him from all perplexity on that point. She came to him 
tinder the trees, smiling at him as she advanced with her most 
laboured insincerity. * 

‘ So sorry, dear Mr. Orme,’ she began, ‘ to hear we are to lose 
you SO' soon I Mr. Chadwick tells me you are leaving to-morrow, 
X didn't know you were ojily staying here a week.’ ' 

In any case, unless his desire to stay liad overcome all self- 
respect he could not Iiave if^norcd so very plain a cong6^ seeing that 
she had evidently been deputed to this delicate mission. As it was, 
he wag glad of his release. 

‘ Yes, I must leave here to-morrow,’ ho said. * I have stayed too 
long already.’ 

‘Not too long for us, not nearly long enough,’ she replied 
graciously; ‘ but of course there is your profession — the Bar, is it 
not ? and to succeed in that you must work so very hard. I can 
quite understand that you don’t feel justified in taking a longer 
holiday — quite — quite, Mr. Orme.* 

‘ Where are ]\Ir. Allen Chadwick and Mr. Orme ? ’ asked Miss 
Whipple a little later. 

‘ They’ve walked on,’ said ]Mrs. Chevening. ‘ Mr. Orme wouldn’t 
take a seat in the break ; so foolish of liim, when he will want to get 
hack early ; J^e has alV his .packing to do.’ 

‘ Why, is Mr. Orme going away? ’ 

‘ Oh, I thouglit you knew ; he was just telling me all about it, 
ho^v ho couldn’t stay a day over to-morrow —a week was all he 
intenfled**to stay ; it seems such a very arduous profession, the 
Bar.’ • 

There were comments of various kinds, though none unfavour- 
able upon Orme, and some expressions of sorrow at his departure, 
but Miss Chevening did not join in them. It is possible that she 
•had not heard that fee was leaving, for she was much interested in 
ascertaining the precise depth of the castle-well at that time. 


CIIAFrER VII. 

A RK ACTION. 

From 'which I escaped heart-free, with the least little touch of spleen. 

— Maud, 

TaAT evening Orme, having finished his packing, such as it was, 
had come down and gone out upon the terrace overlooking the 
sands. It was deserted just then ; empty coffee-cups and liqueur 
glasses stood on the little round tables, the visitors had adjourned 
Id the Casino or their private rooms — he had the place to himself. 
He leaned upon the balcony rail and looked out to sea, on which 
dar^ess was rapidly closing, the long bars of orange and citron , 
which broke the s)ate*coloured cloud-banks in the west were narrow* 
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ing and fading, and over the dim sands below, the light from the 
hotel lamps flickered fantastically as the breeze blew the tricoloured 
banhers with which they wore festooned across their globes, and, 
farther out, the waves broke in gleaming phosphorescent rolls. Far 
away to the right, two bright revolving lights and a chain of fiery 
points indicated Havre, where he would bo next day ; on the left 
were the crimson and green lights of the piers and the garish 
electric halo above the Casino. 

He was thinking, a little sorely, about Miss Chevening. He 
had not spoken to her since their conversation in the courtyard at 
Bonneville. Ho had seen her at the table dilute — at a distifiice as 
usual — and that W’ould in all probability prove to have been his 
last sight of her. Perliaps, as lie was iiringing himself to see, it 
was best so. There had been peril in his friendship : he had come 
dangerously near losing his heart to her. He had admired her 
tmwillingly, against his better judgment, unable altogether to resist 
the charm of her insouciance^ her graceful disdain, her yretty 
impertinences, oven when most distrustful of the nature they 
seemed *to reveal. 

But this last experience had cured him, disenchanted him, ho 
thought. This girl was more than careless —she was cruel, merci- 
less to everyone tliat did not fall in with her faf^dious tasta; 
remonstrances, appeals were thrown away upon her. Heaven help 
the man who let himse lf lo\e such a woman as that I Well, he 
had had his w'arning; lie should go aw ay next morning without a 
pang or a regret — except that disenchantment is perhaijs fraught 
with the keenest regret of all. While ho w as indulging in ihese 
meditations, he heard the swing-doors move behind him and the 
sweep of drapery, and then his name called hy Miss Chevening 
herself.. He turned, to find her standing close by, her eyes shining 
and her face looking pale in the subdued light.^ 

‘ You have soinething to say to me ? ’ ho asked, wondering 
greatly. 

* I wanted to ask you first, if it is true that you are going away, 
to-morrow ? ’ 

‘ Quite true. It was understood that I could only be hero a 
week.* 

* I did not know. If I had, I should not have spoken as I did 

this afternoon to you.’ ^ 

‘ I really don’t rcincmhcr,’ ho said, ‘ that I had any reason to 
complain personally of what you said.’ 

. * Ah I ’ she said, ‘ don’t put mo off by being cold and civil, please, 
Mr. Orme ; I couldn’t bear to think that our last talk should be li&e 
that. I don’t want you to go away thinking very badly of me— • 
and — and I am afraid you will ! ’ 

She spoke with such a sweet humility, such childish eagemeecf 
to put herself right with him, that no man could have hardened hie 
heart against her, and no one but a coxcomb have misintetpreted 
her appeal. 
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* It ifi too good of yon to care what I think,* Orme said. 

‘Of course I caret Haven’t we been friends? Considering 
how short a time we have known one another, wenvere very good 
friends, I think— till lately. And though I don’t suppose we are 
very likely to meet again, I should like to part friends. I don’t want 
to have it all spoilt at the last.’ 

She was more dangerous just then than he had ever found her 
before. He had to keep a firm command over himself to restrain 
some speech which would be a hideous mistake. 

‘ I know,’ she went on, ‘ it was I who spoilt it, but — but I think 
you afe a little too severe. You don’t consider enough what it is 
to me to have to know a creature like that, it’s so different for a 
man — it is really 1 And it acts on my nerves, it makes me — well, 
not myself. I am not bad except to people I thoroughly dislike. 
This afternoon, I own, I had no excuse— it was mean of me, but 
seeing him there suddenly — it annoyed me ; I wanted to make him 
feel a»little, but he felt nothing — it was I who felt ashamed I And 
that made me speak to you as I did. You know how^I hate 
owning myself in the wrong, but I will this once— just a little bit.’ 

Orme could not help being amused as well as touched. Miss 
Chevbning’s penitence was so evidently of a limited order. 

• ‘ That is aamething, isi^t it ? ’ he said, smiling. 

‘There is another thing,’ continued Miss Chovening hurriedly. 

* Perhaps, as you seem to take such an interest in him, you may be 
feeling a little uncomfortable about leaving him to my tender 
merciBB ?* You need not be. I hope we shall not have to be here 
very much longer, but, while we are, I will be as good to him as I 
can possibly be expected to be. There ! ’ 

‘ I am sure you will not regret it.’ 

‘ Are you ? I am not — but never mind. And you do believe a 
JittJe more in mo tliMi you did, don’t you ? ’ 

What could he do but protest ? And just then, too, his belief 
in her was clouded by no mistrust. It was impossible to look at 
her as she stood tliere and think a liarsh thought of her. 

‘ Then— that is all, and— mother is waiting for me in the salon ; 
.1 must go In now, Mr. Orme. We may not meet again before you 
go to-morrow, so will you shake hands— just to show we are 
Mends again ? ’ 

* I am only too glad that you will let me be your friend — now 
and always,* he said, as he held her hand for an instant, and then 
she went within, leaving him less reconciled to his approaching 
d^arture than she had found him, and yet with a consolatory glow 
at his heart. He would go away now with a memory of her 
marred by no touch of bitterness ; it was an episode in his life, and 
it was finished, but it would be long before he forgot it, and as 

as he recalled it, it would always be with the same tantalising 
wonder whether he had just escapea delicious happiness or exqui- 
site misery. 
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The next morning Miss Chevoning, who had been one of tho 
party who saw !^ugent Orme off, stood by the lighthouse, following 
the steamer as it crossed tho bay to Havre, until it became in- 
distinguishable against the blurred smoko and sparkle of the quays. 
She felt a little sad; she had not realised till then how much he 
had filled her life of late; liow interesting it had been, even to 
differ from him. It gave her a momentary pang to look at tljio 
Koches Noires and remember that walk with him the first day. 
Troiivillo looked different, somehow, now ho had geuio — it seemed 
to have lost its moaning. 

‘He went away very sudden at the last,’ said Allen, comihg up 
to her. ‘I’m sorry ho had to go like tliat : aren’t you, Miss 
Chevening ? ’ 

Miss Chevening made a diplomatic reply to tho effect that there 
was always sometliing rather melancholy in seeing people off, even 
if they were almost strangers. 

‘ Why, you couldn’t call him a stranger I ’ cried Allen ; you 
knew hhn — well, pretty near as well as you do us. You won’t have 
to see ns off just yet,’ he added consolingly. 

‘ It is just possible,’ remarked Margot, ‘ that — to spare ourselves 
all avoidable pain — we may go first.’ 

‘ Or — I say — we might all go together, eh '? ’ he sng^i*yRtod eagerly. 

‘We might, of course, but I don’t see tho slightest reason for 
such an arrangement.’ 

This could not bo called exactly cordial, but it was an effort to 
her to answer him at all, and she was really putting somo ©'♦ntrol 
upon herself in doing so at that particular time. But for the joint 
effect of her promise to Orme and the thought of lier mother’s dis- 
pleasure, she could not have endured Allen as patiently as she did 
during the following days. 

Margot’s regret for Orme was but a passiiq one ; she was hearts 
whole still, and rather annoyed with herself for indulging even a 
momentary sentiment. Ho was only a friend ; she did not want 
him as anything else, slie would probably not see him again, and 
she did not feel particularly unhappy at the thought. ' Still, she 
liked thinking of him. 

Meanwhile, the Trouvillc season was drawing to a close ; the 
shrill chorus of laughter and S(|ucaking from tlio oilskin-cappqd 
bathers grew less loud and smstained ; it was comparatively easy to 
get a chair, and even a striped umbrella, on tho sands ; the company 
became more bour(jcois, there were fewer yachtsmen in spotless 
white Carlist caps, and more stout gentlemen in black alpi^a 
leading very small dogs adorned witli iiiimcnso rosettes. In the 
hotels tho tables d'hote contracted as fast as tho famous peau de 
chagrin^ and the survivors made gloomy jests on their reduced 
niunbers; strips of bedside carpet were protruded, like biliotB 
tongues, from the upper windows, and in the toy villas along the 
plage all the cr^pison blinds were drawn, and the Swiss verandahs 
deserted. 
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As a further sign, Margot and her mother, driving out one 
afternoon with the two Chadwicks, met the heacj-waiter of the 
Califomie and his two principal assistants all mounted on spirited 
horses, with which they seemed none of them to be on the closest 
terms. 

‘ Why, that’s the fellow who brings'me my wine,’ cried Chad- 
wick ; ‘he’ll bo grassed if he doesn’t look out, to a dead certainty'.’ 

‘ None of them can ride a little bit,’ said Allen ; ‘ regular muffs — 
look, that one has lost his stirrup! ’ 

‘ Y%\i talk as if you knew something about it,’ said Margot 
suavely. ‘ Do you ride ? ’ 

Her benevolent intention of putting him out of coimtenanco 
failed for once. 

* QJi yes,’ ho said. ‘ I’m very fond of it. I ride every day at 
home.* 

Tljis statement, wliile it surprised her, certainly raised him a 
little in her estimation ; she had a great respect for manliness, and 
had not expected him to possess suc-h an accom})lishment as horse- 
manship. It was lucky for him that she did not know the exact 
extei:kt and duration of that possession, which might have altered 

case. 

As it was, she treated ^lim with so much more consideration, 
that that evening, on retuniing from their drive, after Chadwick 
had rallied the e(|nestrian waiters on their riding until he was 
satisfied he had thoroughly endeared himself to them, and Margot 
and ner mother had reached their rooms, Mrs. Chevening — not 
'very wisely — commended her daughter upon her im2U’oved manner 
towards Allen. 

‘ I am really so pleased to see how nieoly you behave to that 
* AWiig Mr. Chadwick now,’ she said; ‘you've quite got over your 
old* objections to hinff haven't you, daiding Margot? ’ 

‘If you ask me, dear,’ said Margot calmly, ‘I tliink I dislike 
and detest him more cordially every day, only I’m tired of show- 
ing it.’ • 

‘ Now that’s so ungracious, to si^oil it like that, when I was 
feeling so happy about it all, ti)o ! ’ 

‘ Happy ? But ivhy should you ho happy about it, mother ? * 
inquired Margot, as she drew the pin out of her hat and turned 
round suddenly. 

‘Is it very unnatural that I should like to see my daughtcron — 
pn pleasant terms with the son of someone who is becolning almost 
art intimate friend ? ’ 

* You have a stronger reason than that, dear,* she said. ‘ Tell ’ 
me what it is.* 

* ‘ You say such odd things at times,’ protested Mrs. Chevening. 

Wiat stronger reason could I have ? * 

* Ah, you forget I am grown-tip I I can’t help putting things 
together, and seeing that you are letting yourself build hopes on 
what may come of this friendship.’ 
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* How daro you ! ’ Mrs. Chovening was beginning, when her 

daughter stoppied her. 

‘ Now it’s no use, mother dear ; you know as well as I do that 
you have been thinking what a good thing it would be if that dread- 
ful young boor were to pay ino the honour of proposing to me. 
Thank goodness, such an idea has never occurred to him—he 
wouldn’t dare to even conceive it ! but if he did ; oh, if he did,*do 
you suppose I would ever consent for anything in the world — W’hy, 
mother, I simply couldn’t I ’ 

‘Well, my deaf,’ said her. mother, after a pause, ‘there’s no 
occasion to excite yourself over it. He has not asked you yet, and 
there will be time enough to do b6 when he docs.’ 

‘ He will be a very foolisli youth indeed if ho ever does ; but, so 
long as you quite understand, the rest is his affair. Luckily, there 
is very little time left him, for I suppose wo shan’t stay here much 
longer ? Everybody is going ; oven the Spooners leava thp day 
after to-moiTow. When shall ivc go, dear ? ’ 

‘ When I think proper, my love,’ was the unsatisfactory reply. 

‘ It must be expensive, staying here, surely ? ’ said Miss Cheveu- 
ing, |)outing. 

. ‘ That, again, is entirely my affair.’ 

Miss Che veiling shrugged her shoulders as she prepared to leave 
the room. 

‘ Very well, mother dear, only I warn you I caU’t go on behav- 
ing nicely for ever. I can’t guarantee that my patience. ^8^ last 
many days more —he must not try me too far, that is all.’ 

Mrs. Chevening made no answer ; when her daughter was gono 
she went to the window and threw open the wooden shutters as if 
she felt the need of air. ‘If she would only bo sensible I ’ she 
mused aloud; ‘ if she will only see things in ^le proper light — J)ut 
I am afraid off her — yes, I am afraid of her spoiling everything I * 

Margot was by no moans satisfied with this conversation ; it waa 
dis^ccable, for one thing, to know that their stay at Trouville— of 
which place she was lieartily tired —was still indohnitely prolonged, 
but she had other reasons for discpiictude. She could place but little 
confidence in her motlier, who, indolent and ratlier shiftless as she 
was in most things, w as capable occasionally of devising, and even 
following out, a tortuous policy witli suiqu-ising energy and peraiJ- • 
tency. And for some time Margot liad had an instinctive misgiving 
that her mother was working to secure Allen Chadwick as a son-in- 
law, and that she already had his father’s assent And co-operation. 

This wtis not in any way alarming to Miss Chevening, who felt 
a calm rehance in her own power to withstand all arguments, 
prayers, or pressure ; but it made her very indignant that her own 
mother should know her so little. And then she felt that she hee- 
self must have encouraged the delusion lately by her milder de- 
meanour towards this youthful Orson, which was more exasperating 
than anything else. That mistake, at all events, she resolved she 
would avoid for the future. 
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So that when, that same evening, she found herself, as was her 
nightly fate, walking by Allen’s side behind their respective parents 
to the Casino, she was once more in her most rebellious mood. 
How much longer, she wondered wearily, would this go on ? How 
long before he gave her the chance of refusing him ; he had assumed 
nope of the airs of a wooer as yet— the fact being that he stood in 
far too much awe of her. 

* I chaffed those waiter chaps in fine style,.’ he was saying ; ^ did 
you hear me, Miss Chevening, eh ? ’ 

* “Ybu gave me every opportunity, of hearing you,’ she replied. 

He had passed the head- waiter in the entrance hall, and, in 

imitation of his father, had been facetious at his expense. 

* You don’t think he minded what I said, eh ? do you ? ’ he 
askedf struck by her tone into sudden misgivings ; ‘ he grinned like 
blazes.* 

* l^dare say it afforded him exquisite amusement,’ said Margot, 
but if you don’t mind, I shall be grateful if you will choose any 

other time for amusing head-waiters with merry jests of that kind 
than when you happen to be with me.’ 

‘Why, I only asked him ’ he began. 

• * Will you^)iease be quiet ? ’ said Miss Chevening, with a very 
dangerous distinctness, ‘ I am not at all in a good temper this 
evening, I would rather not be talked to just now, really.* He 
glanced at her sideways, scarcely believing she was serious, but the 
glimpie had of her drawn eyebrows and the ominous compres- 
^sion of her lower lip gave him, though he was not wise, temporary 
wisdom to follow her advice until they reached the Casino. 

Arrived there, Mrs. Chevening, after establishing herself with 
^ Chadwick on the promenade, playfully suggested that Allen must 

pining to lose soi^o money at the llace Game, and that dear 
Margot was always so amused looking on ; she thought perhaps if 
they would promise not to be very long away, they might — And 
they went in to the Petits Chovaux, ^largot calculating that there, 
at least, sift would have less of liis conversation. 

* Les Petits Chevaux,’ perhaps the best known of all French 
watering-place games, is not a very reckless or minous mode of 
dissipation — at Trouville, at all events. Tlie fact that the Board 
flks no interest at stake ensures that the game is conducted with 
exemplary fairness ; each of the little leaden horses is ‘ run to win,* 
and the greatest plunger cannot lose or gain more than a trifling 
number of francs on each race. To the large number of sportsmen 
who, to quote one of Mr. Pinero’s characters, ‘ don’t know a horse 
firom a ham-sandwich,’ Les Petits Chevaux must be a superior kind 
of race-meeting, with nothing to pay for a stand, and an eyent run 
epery four minutes instead' of every quarter of an hour. 

The speculator has always one chance in eight of gaining seven 
times his stake, which makes the amusement highly popular with 
• all ages, from shaky old gentlemen and raddled old women, to fresh 
young girls, and even children, who surround the green cloth and 
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revolving horses as excitedly as if every race were the Derby or the 
Grand Mx at the very least. 

Margot was standing looking on at the scene, which generally 
amused her for a short time. All the players were so intensely 
serious over it ; there was a desperate scramble to seize a ticket 
from the rack at the end of the stick with which the croupier went 
round ; bitter jealousies and protestations from tlio side which he 
did not happen to visit, for at Trouvillo there is a limit to the 
number of tickets sold on each race. The croupiers would ignore 
dozens of grasping hands, and resist the most bewitching blandish- 
ments, with a splendid sense of their own importance ; then came 
the expectant hush as the spring was pulled, and the gaily-coloured 
‘ held * went spinning round and round, gradually to separate, 
slacken, and stop, one by one, until the umpire triumphantly 
announced the number of the winner, and tho cashier paid all 
holders of the corresponding ticket. She saw many of the regular 
visitors, some who came in time for the opening race abouf half- 
past eight and stayed till ten or eleven ; there was tho grim old 
lady with a mouth like a purse, whose husband paid tho francs 
whilst she pocketed any winnings ; there was the old Anglo-Parisian 
who sat in the front row with lack-lustre eyes and took a chance as 
seldom as possible ; there was the stout person with cho pretty face 
and the bare hands which had such a subtle vulgarity in their 
movements. Close by were a young married couple trying tho 
effect of a sprig of white heather tluw had found that morning on 
the cliff, and a little overdressed child whoso motlfbr, *^n an 
eccentric hat and toilet, had given her a franc to try her fortune' 
with. 

Near Margot was an old Frenchman who, from constant atten- 
dance, bad come to acMpiirc a profound knowledge of metal horse- 
flesh ; he could tell as soon as tho held bogjf^i to thin which hbrso 
would stop first and w here, and was equally excited whether he 
had any money on the race or not. lie resembled other sporting 
prophets in that his anticipations were not invariably (^rroborated 
by the result. 

‘ Are you going to liavc a try, eh ? ’ said Allen to her. ‘ I’ll get 
you a ticket.’ Miss Clievcning declined the offer; she objected to 
being under the slightest obligation to him ; her pride, too, mad'* 
her dislike to join in the inulignificd scramble for francs in that 
mixed assembly.. 

* Well,’ said Allen, * I think I’ll liavc a go in, if you don’t mind 
waiting a bit.’ • 

‘Here, fcti’ he cried, as the croupier went by with his rack 
and the little saucer underneath for tho coins; he snatched a 
ticket. ‘ Number three,’ lie said, * hasn’t won since we’ve been 
here. I’m lucky at all this sort of thing. I won a pot the other 
evening.’ 

‘ I can quite imagine that,’ said Margot, with a curling lip, * you 
are so very careful not to lose, you see.’ 
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* Oh, I’ve a head on mo,’ he agreed. * What’s that fellow calling 

out ? ’ , . 

‘ He is saying that somebody has not paid for his ticket,’ said 
IMargot. ‘ Not very honourable, if it was done on purpose, was 
it ? ’ 

* Some of these French follows are up to any dodge,’ he answered, 
and the cashier, having received no rei)ly to his demand for the 
mwsing stake, emptied the saucer into his partitioned box with a 

^ shrug. 

A c*irly -haired boy with a saintly face, like the type of the 
pattern orphan in moral engravings, was pushing the horses into 
position for a new’ start, and the race began. ‘ Le quatre cst bon ! ’ 
said the old Frenchman cncoiiragingly to a neighbour, ‘le quatre cst 
tros bon.’ 

But No. 4 stops under one of tlie brass arches on the wrong side 
ofthe^ost. ‘ Ce sera le sept,’ he announced with authority, as No. 7 
came gliding nearer and nearer the post. ‘ Ah, non, il a passe ’ 
(with the deepest melancholy), ‘ il va mourir . . . . il est mort I ’ 

‘ Didn’t I tell you ! ’ cried Allen. ‘ Look at three going as strong 
as ever, he’ll just romp in— you sec ! ’ 

Margot took no notice of him; ‘Ce sera le deux,’ said the 
infallible Fren3lman again, on le trois ! ’ ho added. 

‘ It’s a dead heat,’ said Allen, who seemed much excited. * I do 
call it cruel luck, don’t you ? ’ but she would not answer. 

The umpire w’as measuring the distance from the horses’ noses 
to the posf with a piece of string. ‘ Le trois 1 ’ ho declared, with a 
^in, ‘ I’excellent trois, messieurs et mesdames ! ’ and he gave the 
unsuccessful No. 2 a contemxHuous jerk back to the starting point. 

‘ Here I ’ shouted Allen to the cashier, ‘ ici avec la monnaie — e’est 
•moi, j’ai le trois : regardez ! ’ 

* ‘•1 wouldn't excito^nyself,’ said Margot contempj,uously ; ‘ they 
are not likely to cheat you — then play quite fairly 1’ 

* By Jove 1 ’ ho exclaimed suddenly ; ‘ I half think it was mo who 
forgot to piit the two francs in — they're in my w’aistcoat pocket 
now.’ 

‘ r am sure it was yon,’ said Margot ; ‘ I w’as w’atching.’ 

He laughed : ‘ I’ve done them finely,’ he said. ‘ It was “ heads I 
•>on, tails they lost,” and no mistake that time. But I didn’t mean 
to, you know,’ ho added. ‘ I w’as in such a hurry, I didn’t notice. I 
call that a good joke, though, eh ? ’ 

* People’s ideas of jokes are so different,’ said Margot, as he 
pocketed his winnings. ‘ Have you w’on enough ? ’ 

‘ Wait a bit,’ he said ; ‘ I must have another shot. Hear what 
they’re calling out. “ Qui d6siro de la monnaie ? ” I thought wo 
al^ wanted money — I do 1 ’ 

* ‘ He is only offering small change,’ Margot said, as she glanced 
at him with a weary disgust. 

The. principal croupier and umpire, who seemed to regard his 
duties in a frivolous light, was holding up the remaining ticket on 
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his rack. ' * C’est le huit, messieurs, le beau huit, Texcellent hmt. 
Qui veut le hifit ? * 

‘ Here, I’ll have it,* said Allen, and secured it. ‘ You saw me 
pay that time 1 * he remarked to Margot, who had not been listening 
or attending to anything of this. 

Again the innocent-faced boy marshals the field into line and 
retires meekly to put more tickets into their slits on the racks ; 
again the horses spin round. 

Eight, as the experienced Frenchman remarks wisely, is always - 
a sluggish animal, and he is true to his reputation on this dboasion, 
for he comes to a standstill half way from the post. 

Allen says, * No luck this time,’ and tears up his ticket, while 
the other horses are still circulating at various rates of speed. But 
now occurs a curious turn of fortune — all but two have stopped in 
the rear of number eight ; the survivors ore gently neonng the 
winning-post amidst the keenest interest, their impetus being just 
Bufificient to send them past it, and by the rules of the game, to dis- 
qualify them from winning, so that the despised number eight, • 
being now the first on the left side of the post, actually becomes the 
winner after all. * 

Allen had tom up his ticket, but tl;e floor was "’frewn with to- 
carded tickets of all numbers, and he picks up one which bears the 
winning number, but which is of a different colour from the 
original. 

* Voil4— c’est moi— j’ai ga^($ I ’ he bawls, as the cashkr— not 
the person who sold him the ticket paper — looks at it and pushes it 
aside contemptuously. * Hero ! ’ shouts Allen, ‘ payez-moi, do you 
hear ? Vite 1 it’s all right, I tell you ; this young lady will tell you 
it’s all right. Miss Margot, tell them how it was ! ’ 

He looked roimd as ho spoke, and found l^imself alone. 

Outside one of the largo glass doors of the saloon devoted to the 
Petits Chevaux, sat Mrs. Chevening and Mr. Chadwick. ‘You 
know,’ he had said, as ho dropped his cigar ash into the tub of an 
adjoining orange-tree, * I don't pretend that boy of mine is as smart 
as I sho^d like to seo him, but I’m not going to have him. looked 
down on.’ 

‘ But indeed,’ murmured Mrs. Chevening, with her eyes upon 
the slanted spears which supported the canvas above the band-kio^, 
and which now stood bare against the starhght, ‘ indeed, dear Hr. 
Chadwick, it is so very unlikely that anyone could do that And 
when he has been a little more in the society of nice English 
girls ’ 

‘Well,* he said, ‘there’s your Miss Margot — she’s a nice girl 
enough, but it strikes me she don’t take to him as much as I i^idd 
like to see.* 

‘ How can you say so ! ’ cried Mrs. Chevening. ‘ Margot’s is fach 
ft rexy peculiar nature, so slow in according her mendship-^thsre she 
is lOceme-^but mo9t loyal when her friendship has once oeen giveA^I 
1 could tell you many instances which would quite convince yeit 
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that she and ydur Allen are admirable friends now-j-you must have 
noticed how constantly they are together. I assure you, I never 
remember her allowing anyone to monopolise her society before. I 
was quite surprised.’ 

‘ They are a good deal together,’ he admitted. ‘ I suppose, as 
you say so, they get on better than they seem to.’ 

‘ Surely you must see for yoiu-self how much his manners have 
altered for the better — it is a little education in itself, being really 
intima^ with a frank, fresh, highbred girl as, although I am her 
mother, I can’t help seeing that she^is; and there is no idea of 
anything but ordinary friendship on either side. Margot is quite 
‘free from any foolish desire to turn a boy’s head— you need. not be 
afraid of that.’ 

* If she chose to turn it, and maiTy him, I don’t know that I 
should have much to say against it,’ said Chadwick ; ‘ but I daresay 
that v^uldn’t suit you — you don’t mind associating with us out 
here, but if it came to any talk of more, why, it would be good- 
night, I suppose ? ’ 

‘You are very, very unjust ! ’ said Mrs. Chevening. * Who am 
I to have any ridiculous notions of that sort ? Can you possibly 
infagine — I — I*' — You evidently do not understand the value I 

E ut upon our acquaintance. I have been quite dreading to think 
ow 6Con it would be over ! ’ 

‘•How over ? ’ asked Chadwick. * We’re not so very far from 
Londoft, vfhere you live. I shall run up now and then, if I don’t 
«take a house in town for the se’^son next year. It needn’t be over, 
tmless you like.’ 

‘People alwa 5 ^s say that,’ she returned; ‘but you will have 
•found other friends in your county before that time, and you wiU 
(^)oii think it a bore t^come all the way to Chiswick to call on us. 
I am sure Margot will miss her friend Allen — she is so very 
constant, poor dear.’ 

‘Do yep mean what you’re saying?’ he replied, bending 
forward ; ‘ because ’ 

^ But Mrs. Chevening was not destined to hear the conclusion of 
this sentence ; for just at that moment a shadow fell between them, 
^^d, as they looked up, they saw Margot standing by the orange 
tree. ‘ Mr. Chadwick,’ she said, with a calmness which seemed to 
cost her some effort, ‘ I tliink you had better go to your son. He 
is making rather a disturbance in there.’ 

^ Eh, what'? Allen I ’ said Chadwick, rising. ‘ What is the 
lUatter ? * 

‘ Ifou had better ask him,’ said Margot ; ‘ but there is really no 
tim'tohelost.’ 

*He v^ent in at once, and Margot caught her mother’s arm : 
‘ !Let na mother, quick — before they come back ! I can’t speak 
to him> I oan’t I * sne said hurriedly. Her eyebrows were con- 
trlMt^d, and her eyes looked dark and excited in the glare that 
oime through the open doors. Mrs. Chevening saw at once that 

» 2 
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something was very wrong indeed. ‘ Don't ask me about it here- 
let us go, let us get awav from this place first 1 ’ said Margot. 

* You will certainly be better at home,' said her mother, sup- 
pressing her displeasure as well as she might, as they went down by 
the steps from the terrace, and one of the black-liveried and silver- 
chained huuaiers obsequiously let them through the gate. 

When they were walking along the planks in the darkness, 
Mrs. Chevening said: ‘Now, perhaps, you will tell me what this 
means ? * 

‘ He tried to cheat, mother ! ’ cried Margot. ‘ Twice I I thought 
it might be a mistake the first tinie—but the second they found 
him out, and he dared—ho dared to try to get me to sc.recn him I * 

‘ What did you say to him ? AVhat did you do ? ' 

* I ? Nothing. I left him and came to you ; and ho was 

making such a scene — everyone was looking at us ! Oh, mother, if 
you knew how ashamed I feel to have been tliQro ! ' 

Margot’s indignation and disgust were not unnatural under the 
circiftnstances, for, as it happened, the number which Allen had 
drawn on the occasion had not attracted her attention. She had 
heard him say his horse had lost and had seen him tear up his 

ticket, and so she was horrified to see him pick im another cmd 

present it as if he had won. ‘ * 

Policy induced Mrs. Chevening to take a charitable and, though 
she did not suspect it, a correct view of the matter. ‘ You must 
have been mistaken,’ she said ; ‘ it is absurd to imagine that g young 
man who has plenty of pocket-money, as I know, ivouldAjheat for a 
few paltry francs I ’ 

‘I am not mistaken,’ said Margot. ‘I was there and saw it. 
If he has plenty it makes it all the worse. I am not surprised ; I 
knew he was like that. I forced myself to endure him because yoir ^ 
wished it ; you will not ask mo to humiliate ttiyself any longer "iafteV 
this. You will not, will you ? ’ 

* I am sure it can all be explained,’ said Mrs. Chevening. 

‘ If .you like to listen to any explanations, of course die may give 
them, but not to me, I will never speak to him again. I mean it, 
mother. I have borne it too long. You must tell him not to 
expect that I shall take the slightest notice of him.’ 

* That is absurd I ’ said her mother. * How can you avoid it in a 
place like this?' 

* I will avoid it. I will keep in my room rather than see him 
and have to speak to him. If he meets me and dares to behave as 
if nothing had happened, ho shall know what 1 think of him t ’ 
declared angry Margot. 

*Then, my dear,’ said Mrs. Chevening, ‘you will do more 
mischief than you have any idea of.' 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

AN UNEXPECTED DELIVERANCE. 

, O, h«*8 as tedious 
Ah is a ti|-ed horf.e, a railing wife ; 

Worse than a smoky house : — I had rather live 
With cheese and garlic in a windmill, far, 

Than feed on cakes, and have him talk to me ! 

Henry IV. Fart I. Act 3. 

Gone, and the light gone with her, and left me in shadow here! 

Gone — flitted away, 

Taken the stars from the night and the sun from the day ! 

The Window* 

Mrs. Chevening said no more just then, and Margot, having given 
, expression to her long pent-up indignation, was wise enough to 
remain content, eo that they reached the Californie in silence. 
Two tired waiters, possibly the equestrians of that afternoon, were 
reposing on the divans in the hall, and rose guiltily as they entered. 
As Margot sat*opposite het mother in the lift she thought how 
sharp and haggard her features looked. ‘ I’m tired; mother,’ she 
said, as soon as they were alone in the sitting-room of their suite ; 
* and sure you are. I think I’ll go to bed at once.* 

‘You will stay for a few minutes, if you please,’ said Mrs. 
Chevening, as she untied her evening cloak with hands that were 
not as steady as usual. ‘ I want to talk to you a little first, about 
^ about the Chadwicks.* 

Margot sat down with a resigned air. ‘Haven’t we talked 
ttbodt them enough ? ^he protested. 

* I want to know if you were serious in what you said down 
there. Am I to understand that you mean to decline Ml intercourse 
whatever with that boy~or what ? * 

‘ I should like to, but I suppose I can’t really do that without a 
fuss. I shall certainly refuse to go anywhere alone with him.* 

* You know perfectly well that I have never wished you to do 
/hat at any time — I have always been close at hand.’ 

‘ But I have had to walk with him, to sit next to him, listen to 
him,’ cried Majrgot impetuously. * I will not do that any more.’ 

‘ You mean to show him publicly that you do not consider him 
fit to speak to you ? ’ 

* He is not fit to speak to me,* she said proudly. * Even if this 
^ad never happened, mother, you must know really that I ought nbt 
toJ)6 forced to treat him as an equal ; his very accent is enou^,hois 
hopelessly common and underbred. I bore everything till to-night ; 
but can you wish me to let myself be seen with someone \yho has 
beeh found out cheating in a public place like that ? ’ 

* I will spare you Ml future ^impyance from bim/ wd Mrs* 
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Chevening, ‘but I must have your promise that you will act 
sensibly about this. The poor young man has been badly brought 
up, and* that is^rery de{)lorable, no doubt, but we ought to pity him. 
1 can’t believe myself that you have not been mistaken in what 
you thought you saw ; but think of his poor father’s feelings if you 
humiliate his son as you seem bent upon doing.’ 

‘ Is it my fault if he behaves so as to deserve it ? ’ she said. 

‘ Mr. Chadwick may bo a valuable friend to us some day,’ retorted 
her mother. * You know nothing of the world, Margot, nor how 
every year makes it more difficult for me to live and keep out of 
debt. Your brother and sisters are growing up, and I lie^ awake 
night after night, wondering how I am to provide for them all, and 
what will become of them if anything happens to me. But you 
think nothing of anyone but yourself — you leave me to make all 
the sacrifices, to bear all the burden alone — you will do nothing to 
help ! ’ 

‘ Does that mean,’ Margot exclaimed, ‘ that you hope Mr. 
Chadwick will lend you money? Surely we have not sunk to 
that!* 

* You must mean to insult me by even suggesting such a thing 1 * 
said Mrs. Chevening passionately. ‘ How am I to make you under- 
stand that it is your duty to me, to your brother an^ sisters, to obey 
me in what I /isk ? You must not allow this young man to see any 
difference in your manner, do you hear, you must not I I must 
have your promise before you leave the room.* 

Margot’s hands were entwining themselves feverishly upon the 
gaudy velvet table-cover. ‘Mother dear,* she said earnestly, * it’s 
no use ; if I gave a promise I could not keep it, it is asking too 
much— it is indeed 1 I know what you want ; you are hoping that 
I might bring myself some day to accept him. I told you befeu'e 
that I could not do that — not oven for you and the others. You’ 
must give up the idea — nothing would ever make me listen lor a 
single moment I ’ * 

* Am I to tell you again,’ said her mother impatiently, * that I 

am not asking you to do anything of the sort ? I sinl^ly ask you 
to have a little charity, a little patience, not to do or say anything 
that can ffiake any breach. Come, you will not be so obstinate and 
unreasonable as to refuse that ? ’ ^ 

It seemed to Margot that if she did not make a stand then, shl 
would find herself pledged to more than she coiJd fulfil. She felt 
absolutely unable to promise to restrain the contempt she &lt for 
Allen Chadwick after what had happened — it was not right that she 
Should bo called upou to do so. 

/•I do refuse,’ she. said firmly. ‘ I detest him, and I vieh him to 
know that I do.’ . . 

‘ Then,’ said Mrs. Chevening, * I will not keep you he^e» 
go to-morrow.’ 

If she bad any hope of impressing her daughter by iius.i^ei^t 

riiiwaitmdeeeiTed* 
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Do you mean it—really mean it ? ’ cried Margot. ‘ Go back to 
Littlehampton to-morrow and see the children again— get away 
from those two Chadwicks ? Mother, it sounds too delightful to be 
true I* . . 

^Delightful or not,* replied her mother. frostily, * I mean what I 
say. I shall go with you as far. as HonHeur to-morrow, and see you 
on board the ’Littlehampton boat, so you had better have all your 
things ready in time for the mid-day diligence.’ 

* Then you are not going to Littlehampton, too ? ’ cried Margot 
in surpass. 

‘ Oertaiidy not, at present. I am very well content with Trou- 
ville, and I can trust myself, though it seems I cannot trust my 
daughter, to’ stay for a few days witliout insulting people who are 
only anxious to be oilr friends. It is no pleasure to me to travel 
any distance with a disobedient, ungrateful girl, I assure you.* 

Margot tried to assume a proper degree of concern, but in her 
joy atHhis unhoped-for escape, it is to be feared that her mother’s 
displeasure did not cloud her spirits very perceptibly, and her chief 
alarm that night was lest Mrs. Chevening should change her mind 
by morning. 

'Bui that lady was evidently in earnest ; she secured places by the 
diligence and s«Jt off a telegram to Miss Henderson, her governess, 
at the earliest possible moment, and so managed matters that Margot 
and she were on the top of the shabby old Honfleur diligence, which 
was toiling up the hill above Trouville at the very time when Mr. 
Chadv«4okfind his son were searching for them diligently on the 
^ •Bands. 

Margot drew a deep breath of relief as they came out on the level 
road along the cliff. Behind lay Trouville and Deauville, glancing 
■and shining in the sun. Pleasant as were some of the memories they 
lleldi her more recent #xperiences made her anxious to turn her back 
on them; there sho could just make out the imposing mass of the 
Casino at the landward end of the long curved jetties with the 
white ii^y;iouses, as it all lay spread out below. Devoutly she 
thanked Providence that slie would never again be compelled to walk 
through those rooms imder Allen Chadwick’ s escort. And on her left 
was the sparkling blue sea, which she would cross that night to find 
Jh^rself by morning at Littlehampton, with Ida and Eeggie,and her 
* &vowdte Lettice, What a relief the placid respectability of that 
not too lively watering-place would be after Trouville! So she 
musecl, and her spirits grew lighter and lighter as the diligence 
jingled drowsily along imder the branching trees, through Heime- 
queville mth its little church, where Margot bad seen the model 
Votive ships hanging .up from the dim rafters, past Villerville 
with its narrow empty streets of tall houses, and down into hilly 
.BBnflenr.^ . 

. The littlehampton steamer was lying alongside one of the quays, 
to start at dusk, and Mrs. Chevening, who had preserved 
an silence throughout the drive, secured a passage, and 
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Margot and she’ had a parting meal, which neither found an agree- 
able one, at one of the hotels before going on board the boat. 

* I must leave you now,* said Mrs. Chevening coldly. * I wish 
you had not compelled me to send you away m this manner, but I 
have spoken to the stewardess, and Miss Henderson will meet you 
at Littlehampton, so you will bo safe enough. Good-bye, Margot. 
I hope on reflection you will see how foolish and wrong you have 
been.* 

* Good-bye, dear,’ said ^fargot, a little piteously. * Don’t be angry 
with me, and — and you will bo with us very soon, ^on’t yo^ ? * 

* You will hear — that is, I shall let Miss Henderson know when 
to expect me.* And Mrs. Chevening, after going on board the 
packet and confiding Margot to the care of the stewaifdess with a 
recommendation to keep as much in the ladies* cabin as possible, 
departed to catch the return diligence to Trouvillo. She did not 
altogether like leaving her in this way, but she had no other course 
imless she quitted Trouvillc, too, whicli did not suit her conveni- 
ence. Margot, besides, was perfectly capable of taking care of 
herself, and the governess would bo on tho quay to meet her next 
morning. 

Margot was conscious of being in disgrace, and though she was 
too proud to show it, she felt the frigichty with w-K'ch her mother 
took leave of her. Still her chief sensation was always relief — re- 
lief at the knowledge that l^y to-inorrow she would have put the 
Channel between herself and her incubus, Allen Chadwick. She 
could not rei^cnt of tho firmness which had jn'oeured her Release. 
And then she was gohig to licr family, tho sisters and brother who- 
wero more to her tlian anyone else in the world. So that, before the 
steamer left the harbour, Miss Chevening liad forgotten all tliat was 
unpleasant and fallen asleep in a state of perfect contentment. 

Nowhere on Trouvillo sands could Mr.rChadwick discen^ th i 
becoming foulard costumo which was Mrs. Chovening’s usual morn- 
ing dress. He felt a little lost without a companion to whom ho 
had gro\\'n so accustomed, and his son did not succcedin consoling 
him for the deprivation. * 

At dijeuner she and her daugliter were absent from their usual 
places, but still he merely thought that they were away on some 
excursion for the day. ‘ If she’d told mo she wanted to go anywhere,* 
he repeated, * we could have all gone together.* Allen said nothing 
for some time, until, late in tho afternoon, ho put into words a fear 
that had been growing. * You don’t think they’ve gone for goodf* 
he suggested. 

* \Vithout so much as a good-bye, after the way we’ve been about 

together ? ’ said his father. * No, I certainly don’t think that. But 
it’s odd, because at the Casino last night * 

*Do you think sho—they were angry with me for haVing 
that row with the cashier chap ? * said Allen flushing. * That was 
when 1 last saw Miss Margot. I looked round, and she was gone« 
I’ve been wondering why ever since,* 
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Do you know why she went, eh ? She came to tell me you 
were in a mess of some sort, and ask me to go to you. What do 
you think of that ? She was as flustered and esfger as if you’d 
been her own brother. I believe she thought the establishment were 
going to do something very bad to you ! ’ 

A great weight was off Alien’s mind ; he was overjoyed to hear 
for the first time that stately Miss Chevening had concerned herself 
on his account ; it gave a new fervour to his devotion. He had 
been tormenting himself with fantastic fears that she had resented 
his playing at the Petits Chevaux, and had gone away in disgust. 

‘ So she did stay, till that began ? ’ he exclaimed. ‘ I wish she 
had seen the finish of it. hy, they gave in^ directly they saw 1 
was the cmly claimant. I wasn’t going to see them do me out of 
my winnings, no fear, if I had torn up the ticket ! ’ 

* Well, you can tell her all about it at dinner to-night. She 
regularly frightened me at first. I expected to find you ip for a 
duel--^pistols or sw'ords — first thing in the morning I She was so 
upset she got her mother to take her home at once, and that’s how 
we missed them.’ 

But at the table d'hote that evening Mr. Chadwick found one of 
the waiters drawing back Mrs. and Miss Chevening’s chairs for 
two strangers.^ Here, ga<^;pn, hold on,’ he said ; ‘ those two are 
engaged — those ladies, who always sit here — you know that well 
enough.’ 

‘Pardon, but they have leave; they liave their baggages by the 
omnilAis Ibr the diligence to Ilonfleur this morning. I w’as to see 
them depart,’ said the w'aitcr with a grin. 

Mr. Chadwick was plainly highly disconcerted by this informa- 
tion, though ho passed it otf at the time. ‘ All right,’ he said ; ‘ it’s 
j all the same to me — don’t like seeing people turned out of their 
^proper seats, that’s ail.’ 

But afterwards he waxed exceedingly bitter over it to Allen. ‘ 1 
can’t understand it,’ ho said over and over again ; ‘ it boats me. I 
suppose Pve been away from England so long. But if ever a 
woman regularly went out of her w ay to be friendly she did. And 
the money I’ve spent to make things pleasant and agreeable for 
her I Not that I grudge it, that’s neither here nor there, but to go 
^ofif without a W’ord or even a lino to say she w^as sorry to have to go, 
or hoped we might meet again, or anything of the sort I If that’s 
Society manners, all I can say is, no more fine ladies for me I 
Just make use of you as long as it’s convenient, and then throw 
you off like one of their gloves I I’m downright disgusted with the 
pair of them. I thought they had more gratitude I ’ 

* Perhaps they couldn’t help themselves — I mean, going away 
so suddenly,* suggested Allen ; it was what he wanted to believe 
^IKmself, and anything that was a reflection on Margot gave him a 
curious pain,* The suggestion, however, drew down his father’s 
^nger upon his own head. 

‘ Couldn’t help themselves ? You don’t know what you are 
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talking about ! I tell you they could have helped thenaaelves if 
they’d chosen to. And now I come to think of it, it’s as likely as 
not that that ‘precious affair at the Casino last night did the 
business I * 

* But,* stammered Allen, * didn’t you say Miss Margot came and 
told you to come to me ? There was no disgrace in what I did I ’ 

* The mother may have got hold of some garbled account. She’s 
a proud-tempered woman, and naturally she wouldn’t like her 
daughter to be seen going about with a fellow who’d got himself 
mixed up in a public row at the Casino. About a few p^try francs, 
too I * he burst out, allowing his wrath to escape by this con- 
venient channel. ‘ J wish to God you could break yourself of these 
low ways and behave more like a gentleman I I’d have jpaid you 
the money ten times over sooner tlian have this happen i What’s 
the good of my going and making acquaintances if you drive ’em 
out of the place ? ’ 

This was the first time that Mr. Chadwick had spoken Jo his 
son in anger, and the first time, also, that he had ever seemed to 
show any consciousness of his son’s deficiencies. Allen was silent, 
stunned almost by this tirade, but what affected him chiefly was a 
terrible fear that his father was right. 

The blow had been bitter enough as it was ; could hardly 
realise even yet that he had lost his beautiful compamon Without the 
slightest warning, but the thought that his own foUy was the cause 
was intolerable. Yet he made no effort to defend himself ; he felt 
a singular reluctance to speaking of Miss Chevening to ^iSj/a^ther 
at all, and he dreaded lest, if he said anything more, he might' be 
compelled to give up the last lingering hope that he had had no ' 
share in bringing about her sudden departure. 

Miss Chevening had been, for her, quite gracious of late, and he 
had never— luckily for his peace of mind— ^suspected the difi^^* 
and contempt that lay beneath her passive eimurance of him. * As 
he became more at ease with her, he found himself able to tcdk, 
and her replies gave him no impression other than that ^e was a 
little absent-minded sometimes. 

So that Allen, for the first time in his life, had passed a sort of 
enchanted existence, privileged to accompany, day after day, this 
lovely princess who hardly seemed to belong to ordinary life, apd 
whom he did not expect to treat him quite as an equal. It yvyok 
enough for him that she allowed him to be with her, spoke to him 
now and then of her own accord, and smiled, ever so indifferently, 
on rare occasions. 

She was gone. All the people and things he saw had eiiMOoiatibus 
of some kind with her. .He noted them mwardly as he widked on 
W his father’s side, and at each he felt his hei^ grow iorer and 
Ipsivier, and he hardly heard the elder man’a stormy repxoaohes«as 
nte ang^ vented itseu in rapid alternation u^n &s.* O^venii^, 
her dau^ter, and his son. Anyone who bad seen the pair wal£* 
mg along the resounding boards would have noticed no more than 
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a high-coloured, loose-mouthed man apparently lecturing a sulkyi 
common-looking youth, who appeared absolutely unimpressed, and 
impenitent. Of the utter blankness, the inward dragging pain that 
Allen was feeling, he gave and could give no sign whatever. 

So throughout the remainder of that miserable day Mr. Chadwick 
indulged his feelings, and Allen listened with a sense that nothing 
mattered. very much now ; he would almost rather have been still 
drudging away at his desk in the city warehouse than suffer the 
desolation that had come upon him. 

The next morning when they came in to dijeuner^ Mr. Chad- 
wick still occupied with hia grievance, there sat Mrs. Chevening 
in her usual place, fresh and smiling and serene I Allen felt his 
heart leap. Had a miracle happened, then ? Would he see Margot 
again after all? 

His father stared as if he had seen a ghost. He could not throw 
off his resentment all at once—it had struck too deep. He nodded 
brusquely as he sat down. 

‘ They told me here you’d left Trouville,’ he said. ‘ Did you 
think better of it, or what ? * 

* Surely you had a better opinion of me. than that I ’ cried Mrs. 
Chevdhing, plaintively. ‘ As if I should have gone away altogether 
without thankii^j^^ou for ajl your kindness. What mmt you thhik 
of me.? * 

‘Well, so long as you’re not gone,* said Chadwick, his face 
clearing. ‘ We couldn’t think, my boy and I, what had become of 
you alk yesterday/ 

* It was all so very sudden,’ said Mrs, Chevening, who had pre- 
pared herself for this emergency. ‘You know I have left my 
younger darlings at Littlehampton, in lodgings, my second child is 

^so deucate. Well, only yesterday morning, Margot had a letter in 
Ida begged li^r so pathetically not to stay away much 
longer that Margot insisted that she must be worse and begged 
to go at once. Dear Margot is so perfectly devoted to Ida, and 
she to her, and so, though it was quite absurd, as I tpld her, and I 
really ooul&’t leave Trouville myself so soon, unless I was wanted, 
I Saw it would be too cruel to keep Margot, and I took her over to 
HonflSur and put her on board the boat for Littlehampton. Poor 
darHng, it was only her sense of duty made her go. She was quite 
^orry to go when it came to parting 1 * 

Like nftany of Mrs. Chovening’s mis-statements, this contained 
ascertain amount of truth. There had been a letter, which came as 
thqy were starting, and which expressed Ida’s longing for her 
sister*8 return. 

^ Alleh*B hopes subsided as quickly as they had risen*, and yet his 
worst fbiirtt were relieved— she had not left on his account. 

. •♦Sorry she deserted us like that,* said his father; ‘but 
creditable to her, I*m sure. Allen will have to amuse himseE 
sioiitiiow/ 

Margot was so anxious that I should es^lain,* said'^hj^ 
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mother mendaciously. * She quite hoped to have seen him before 
leaving. I wafi to deliver all manner of kind messages. She is so 
warmhearted ; she felt so afraid of seeming uhgrateful, and I think 
she will miss her Trouville companion/ she added graciously. 

Allen coloured to the eyes. * I shall miss /ter, ma’am/ he said 
awkwardly; but he was almost consoled— she had remembered 
him, she liked him better than she had let him see, then — he fell 
into a rapture of adoration at the thought. 

Later, when he had gone, and Mr. Chadwick was sitting with 
Mrs. Chevening alone in the btg hall, ho said, still a little sus- 
piciously, * What made you leave tho Casino the other evening sd 
suddenly ? * 

Mrs. Chevening had her answer ready. * It was very foolish of 
me,* she said, ‘ but Margot was so terribly upset — she thought 
Allen was in some trouble, and I really had to take her home. You 
know — or perhaps you don’t know — that she almost looks upon 
him as a sort of big brother, she was so interested in him from the 
very first. I hope,’ she ventured, feeling herself on rather delicate 
ground, * that there was no — no quarrel or unpleasantness ? * 

* Lord, no I ’ said ftfr. Chadwick ; ‘ it was their mistake — they 

acknowledged it before I came up ’—and ho explained how the 
afiair had ended. * r. 

* Poor Allen ! ’ Mrs. Chevening commented ; * how insolent these 
croupier men are ! Margot will bo so anxious to hear how it ended, 
she spoke of nothing else all the evening. How clover of him to 
insist on his rights and not let himself bo cheated I ’ 

‘ Oh, he’s a smart chan — in some ways,’ said his father, in, 
whose opinion Allen was now quite restored. ‘ That’s where a 
business training comes in, you see ; makes ’em know the value 
of money, and take care they’re not done. So your Mias Margot 
was msJcing herself unhappy about it, eh ? Well, I like that. 
ilidn’t think, between ourselves, she took so much interest in him.* 

‘ You don’t know Margot I She does not easily attach herself, 
but when her liking is once gained — it may sound conceited to say 
BO, but I do think an^ young man might bo proud To have my 
daughter for a friend. {She is not easy to please. Perhaps you 
noticed that she would scarcely have anything to say to that Mr. 
Orme, clever and self-confident as ho was ? ’ 

*I don’t know that I noticed one way or the other,’ said Mf. 
Chadwick bluntly ; * but you don’t think there’s any chance that 
Allen might — eh ? ’ 

No,* said Mrs. Chevening ; * oh, dear no ; pray don’t imagine 
that for an instant — it is quite what I said ; she looks upon him as 
a big brother, who has never had a sister of his own*<-a sister can 
do 80 much for a young man. I always think, you know, that 
nothing can quite supply the want of femsde influence in a boy’s 
life,’ 

'He bad his aunt,’ said Mr. Chadwick ; ' but I know what von 
meant he u rough, poor chap ; he don’t feel at home in a drawmgf 
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room, even alone with me. I wish I could see *my way clearer, 
for my sake, as well as his ! ' He said no more the time — 
but Mrs. Chevening knew that her words had not been lost upon 
him. 

Margot was able to sleep on board the steamer, which is more 
than she would have done had. she foreseen the kind of colour with 
which her secession would be invested by her mother’s policy. 
She woke early, however, and went on deck, eager to see the 
familiar coast-line once more ; and, as she reached the top of the 
brass-eiged steps, she saw a face she did not immediately recognise, 
though its owner had evidently a better memory, ‘ You know roe 
well enough, miss, though it may not suit you to own to it,’ said 
the woman, and at the voice Margot knew at once that she had 
had the ill-tempered nursemaid Susan for a fellow -passenger. 

Susan was looking, and knew she was looking, woefully green 
and dishevelled beside ^largot, whose face even in the raw morning 
air, was almost as fresh and fair as if slie had never left the shore. 
Perhaps this gave an additional acerbity to the maid’s manner. 

* I’ve reason enough to remember you, miss,’ she added, * and I 
shan’k forget you in a hurry.’ 

, * I remember you perfectly,’ said Margot. * If the sight of me 
reminds you to^^at your Tfnfortunate charge more kindly, I hope 
you never will forget me,’ and she was about to turn away and 
think no more of it, but the girl placed herself in her way, and 
Margot saw that she was trembling with passion. 

* I woftldn’t bo a nippercrit, miss,' she said, * I’d have the 
courage of my opinions, I would.’ 

Miss Chevening’s eyes 'opened to their haughtiest width. ‘ I 
haven’t the slightest idea what you’re talking about,’ she said in her 
►low incisive tones ; ‘ but you needn’t explain,! don’t want to know 
7n the least.* 

‘ Ah, but I want you to know,’ said Susan. * You don’t take me 
in with your innocent ways and pretended ignorance. You look a 
proud dne,iut you don’t tliink it beneath you to hound a poor girl 
out of her place behind her back. My missis, as was a lady if ever 
there was one, though French, she’d never have give me notice but 
for tale-tellers coming telling lies against me. I know better, don’t 
italk to me 1 * 

* I donit intend to,* said Margot. 

‘ No, you can’t face mo—that’s how it is,* said Susan, sticking 
her hands into the pockets of her smart ulster, ‘ No wonder, taking 
th^ bread out of my mouth as you have, and anomalous too^so 
mean 1 * 

Miss Chevening began to be afraid that a crowd would collect 
rqpnd them, but fortunately the few passengers who were on deck 
h^ gone forward, and Sussm’s voice, which was growing louder 
and more violent, wt^ drowned by the din and carried ait by the 
breeze, 

* Listen to me, you foolish girl,’ said Margot. * If your mistress 
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has sent you away for not treating her son properly, it is only what 
you deserve and 1 am glad of it. Still, if you have no friends to 
go to and want help while you are looking for another place, I 
woidd willingly * 

* Take your money after what you’ve done I * said the girl. * I’d 
rather die in the workhouse. Luckily for mo, I’m in np want of 
friends nor money neither, so you won’t undo what you’ve done 
that way. You must feel yourself you’ve acted shabby, or you 
wouldn’t make such a offer ! ’ 

Margot’s patience gave way at this. ‘ You are an ungrateful 
idiot,* she said contemptuously, * or you wouldn’t have such ideas 
at all ; but if it gives you any comfort to believe that I accused you 
secretly, go on believing it by all means, it can make no difference 
to me, only be so good as to leave mo in peace,’ 

* That’s an easy way to put it off,’ said Susan ; * but, never mind, 
perhaps some day your turn’ll come, and you’ll see how yqp. like 
such treatment. I’ve said all I mean to say, and, now you know 
what I think of you, I’ll say good morning and thanks for past 
favours received and may I live to see ’em returned I * 

Margot was indignant though a little amused, too, that this 
unamiable girl should regard her as an anonymous persecutor, hut 
she was too supremely indifferent to dream of trying to convince 
the ex-nurse of her mistake, and perhaps to attempt it might have 
been trouble thrown away. So Susan landed and went on her way, 
more firmly convinced than ever that she owed the ^oss^of her 
situation with the wealthy Parisians to Margot Chevening— pistead^ 
as was actually the case, to one of her foreign fellow-servants. 


CHAPTER IX. 

A CLOUD FROM ACROSS THE SEA. 

It was a week since Margot’s abrupt departure from Normandy, 
and as yet her mother had fixed no date for rejoining her frunilv at 
LitUeh^pton, nor for their general return to London. She nad 
written, it was true, but only to Miss Henderson, and to the effect^ 
that the lodgings should be retained until she wrote. aflain. /Il*s 
too had of mother to keep us in this poky little place,* declared 
firetfolly, ‘ I am quite strong again now, and I’m sure there*s nothiiig 
here to stay for longer than one can possibly help.* They i^ere 
walking along the shore towards Worthing — l^argot, Ida, end Mist 
Hendmon--^and as she spoke Ida turned and looked hMk at the 
tow 01. lodging-houses, the windmills, and the unasstimhig little 
)e|t^ and lighthouse, which, gUded by the Beptemhi^ haee, oohi« 
miM features of Littlehaxp]^on. * Ida, darliitg/inMeited 

me gOT«imes8,*don*t betmgrateful— remember what yon were wfaesi 
yon eame and what you are now.’ There was notbdng of ^e iavalfd 
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in Ida OheveninK’s appearance just then. Tall — little too tall, 
perhaps, for a girl of sixteen— she promised a figure as faultless as 
her elder sister’s when her strength should be completely regained, 
and the. transitionary period was passed. She woiald be beautiful, 
too, though her face would never have the animation and deci- 
sion widen made Margot’s so difficult to forget. She was indolent 
and somewhat weak by nature, and delicate health had encouraged 
her disposition to cling to others. Sha was impulsive, and, per- 
haps firom being so much in Miss Henderson’s company, decidedly 
sentimental, not to say affected. Miss Henderson was the type of 
governess least fitted for the charge of a girl of Ida’s age and dispo- 
sition. She was young and produced a first impression of bemg 
good-looking — Ida thought her lovely, and was constantly assuring 
her of the fact. She had a few showy accomplishments, no solid 
education. She' knew how to behave, especially when Mrs. 
Chevening was present, but it was always behaviour, not breeding, 
as her patroness perceived clearly, enough, though she saw no rea- 
‘ son for parting with her on that account. ‘ Henderson was useful 
and cheap ; she made no inconvenient fuss when her salary was 
(a^ happened not infrequently) in arrears ; the children liked her, 
she would do enough, ♦thought Mrs. Chevening, who, in fact, 

could not afford to risk a change. But between Margot and Miss 
Henderson there was always a certain distance : Miss Chevening 
instuK^vely disliking certain slight but immistakable indications 
of undirbfeeding which revealed themselves in the other’s more 
♦unguarded moments, and the governess perceiving and resenting a 
coolness which she chose to ascribe to jealousy. 

Ida, however, was an enthusiastic heroine -worshipper, and saw 
•fio shortcomings. .* If I’m well now,* she said in answer to Miss 
fien^erson’s last remonstrance, ‘ I owe it all to you, dear darling 
Hennie. I believe I should have died if it hadn’t been for you I * 

‘You were certainly very ill when we came, and that night I 
sat up withfrou was an awfully anxious one for us all, dearest Ida,* 
said wie governess. ‘ That was after you had gone to Trouville,* 
she exidamed to Mai-got. 

* I think it was a pity you did not tell us at the time, then,* said 
Margot. * The doctor assured us that you were quite out of danger, 
Ida, or I would never have left you.’ 

‘ 1 wouldn’t have you told,’ said Ida. ‘You mustn’t blame poor 
Hennie.* And she took tho governess’s hand and fondled it affec- 
tiozmtely. To Margot, who had considerable doubts of any real 
rdapsaat all, this seemed unhealthy and exaggerated, but she wus 
too deeply attached to her sister to oe capable of saying a word to 
ohQpk her eShsions, and besides it would only weaken such influence 
e« Idhe elQl retained over Ida. 

, . ' But r longing to get away from this p^se,’ continued Ida 
pmauilyi *it i$ too horridly slow. Don’t you hate it, Margot? 
'But believe you actual^ it I ' 

‘ I believe I aotually do,’ said Margot, laughing, and ej^e 
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the truth. After all the bustle and glare of TrouvlUe, there waa 
something rest'lul and quieting in the unpretentious little Sussex 
watering-place, to say. nothing of the unspeakable relief she felt at 
her deliverance from iUlen Chadwick. And it was such a lovely after- 
noon, with a lazy purple sea lapping far away, and the sky above 
their heads a perfect azure, repeated in the rills which channelled 
the sands. There was a touch of autumn chill in the air, and the 
reeds and bushes along the low coast were tinning yellow and 
russet, but she felt braced and invigorated as she trod the elastic 
sand, on which the gulls had loft their footprints in iimutnerable 
little tridents. She w’as too happy just then to remember with any 
regret that other shore across the sea where she had had one experi- 
ence at least that she could look back upon without reluctance. But 
even Nugent Orme had not left an inotfaceablo impression on her 
mind. Aiiy element of romance Trouvillo might have contained 
for her had been slain by other recollections, and besidqp, Mr. 
Orme was in England somewhere. There was not much to inspirit 
her in that fact, but somehow it tilled up the measure of her 
content in being where she was. 

‘ I can’t think how you can endure it ! ’ Ida declared, * especi- 
ally after Trouville. I am siu’c Trouviye must h^,p been lovely.. I 
would never have left it till I was obliged. You hover tell us any- 
thing about what you did there, Margot. It’s rather mean of you.* 

‘ There is so very little to tell. I was very glad to get away 
from it,’ said Margot. ^ 

* But why ? It must Imvo been better fun than this. Weren’t 
the people at the hotel pleasant ? Was it mother— ox what? * 

‘ Some of the people were— not very pleasant,’ said Margot. 

* Mother wouldn’t know people w'ho w'ore not all right, would 
she ? She’s generally so awfully particular.’ 

‘ She knew these people,’ said Margot. ‘ They were quite re4>ec^* 
able. He was, Or had been, an indigo-planter, I believe, and very 
well off; but — well, I disliked them.’ 

* Was there a Mrs. Indigo-planter ? ’ inquired Ida ; *^as it she ? * 

* There was only this Mr. Chadwick,’ said Margot looking out 
to sea, ‘ and — and his son.’ 

* Now we’re beginning to bo told something,’ said Miss Hender- 
son, slily ; ‘ please go on.’ 

‘ There is nothing to tell, Camilla, as it happens,* said Margot. 

* But the son made love to you -I’m sure ho did, now didn’t he ? ' 

* Thank goodness, no ; ho would not have dared,’ said Margot. 
‘ You are so very romantic, Camilla. But it was c^uite bod enough 
as it was; and, if you please, wo won’t talk about it any more, it is 
over now.* 

* Just tell us this, and wo won’t want to know any more/aaid 
Ida. *Was he handsome? I’m sure he was handsomft-.^\uH 
rather conceited ; wa$nH he, Margot ? * 

* You are quite a witch, dear,’ Margot replied, with rather a 
malicious little laugh. 
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* Poor Marmot,’ said Ida, sympathetically ; * never mind, it will 

all come right m time.’ • 

* It has come right already,’ said Margot, lightly ; * and now 
suppose we drop the Chadwicks : it is time to turn back.’ 

They walked back by the shore, and as they reached Little- 
hamptpn and were tramping over the shin^e to the modest espla- 
nade, a pretty little figure came fluttering down to meet them. 

‘ Why, Lettice,’ said Margot, as the child clung to her hand, 
* where’s nurse ? * 

* Nunse ? Oh, she’s playing cricket with Eeggie on the green 
somewhere; she’s getting to bowl quite nicely now, you know, 
though it’s a pity she can’t bat better. I’ve been nmning about 
with yarrow, and oh, Margot, I’ve had quite an adventure ! I had 
been playing cricket with lieggie, but I got him out three times 
running and he wouldn’t go (that wasn’t fair of him, was it ?), so I 
left^him, and then I had the adventure. I was throwing my ball 
for Yaftow to run after— he wouldn’t let me alone till I did — and 
there was someone — a man, not at all old — lying down on the beach, 
'and — I didn’t mean it, but the ball bounced somehow, and, oh, 
Margot, what do you think ?~it hit him in the eye ! I was dwead- 
fully sorry ’ (Lettice was eight, but she was still a little uncertain 
about her r’s wheh excited, ®id had to bear some teasing from her 
brother in consequence), ‘ but I went up and apologised directly, of 
course, and he said he wasn’t hurt much (it was the india-rubber 
ball), and then he asked me my name, so of com*se I told him, and 
then ’ (afld here Lettice’s golden-brown eyes grew larger) * he asked 
4f I had a sister called Margot, and told me he knew you quite well, 
and had met you over in France— did he meet you, Margot ? ’ 

A sudden consciousness deepened Margot’s colour. Could it be ? 
^^Tas Nugent Orme here ? Had he come with any idea of finding 
hflr, and if he had f 

‘ I can’t tell tiU I have seen him, can I ? * she said. ‘ Very likely 
1 have met him*’ 

^That w^n’t all,’ said Lettice; he asked me— that was when 
we got more consequential— he asked me “ would I mind being his 
jfAister some day.” * 

* J He^asked you that ? ’ exclaimed Margot, with a keen resent- 
ment. How could Mr. Orme have allowed himself to say such a 
^hing to a* child I ‘ You must have misunderstood him, Lettice.* 

Lettice shook her head. ‘ But I didn’t, Margot, he said it ever 
so many times — he told me it was all settled. Only I do not under- 
stand how I ever can be his sister— do you, Margot ? * 

’ No, dear,* said Margot. ‘ He made a very great mistake if he 
really told you so.* That Nugent Orme comd be guilty of such 
presumption, shotfld actually take her consent for granted in this 
waj^, filled her with the keenest vexation, and yet she found it 
almost impossible to believe. If it should be true, she felt with 
some bitterness that whatever place he had begun to occupy in her 
thoughts would be vacant now* What^could she have saia or done 
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to giTO ilim such an impreBsion 9 Well, he would leam that he was 
less irresistible than he seemed to imagine. 

*But what was he like, this mysterious person?* questioned 
Ida, witii a mischievous enjoyment of her elder sister's agitation. 
‘ Describe him, Lettice.* , 

Description was not Lettice’s strong point. * He was like— ^ell, 
not like anything in particular,* she said ; * and I*m sure he said 
^at mother and his father had settled it all, and that I was to be 
his sister soon.* 

^His father! * exclaimed Margot, with a sudden illuraination. 
It was she who had taken too much for granted, not Nugent Orme, 
who had probably never given her a second thought since he left 
Trouville. And the person who made so sure of ner consent was 
her bSte noire — the raw lad from whoso society she thought she had 
delivered herself for over. 

* It strikes me,’ said Miss Henderson to her, ‘ we have not been 
told the whole story of your little Trouville romance ye^, dear. 
When are we to know all ? * 

‘ Run on to the house and toll them we’ro coming, Lettice,* said 
Margot, and waiting till the child had gone, she turned* to the 
governess : ‘ There is nothing to know,’ she said a little haughtily. 
* I hate that kind of joking, Camilla. If you rfffw him, you would 
understand how it annoys me. But what is the use of talking about 
it ? Nothing that anyone said would change my mind. If this 
Chadwick boy— for that is all ho is —is really here, you will see him 
for yourselves, sooner or later. Then you will know.* ' ^ 

* A foreign postcard from mother,’ announced Reggie, who wai¥ 

already seated at the tea-table. ‘ She’ll be here by the steamer 
to-morrow, and wants Margot to meet her and nobody else. I 
wonder why we mayn’t all m» 

- Ida looked at Margot with an almost eiivious interest ; she Viis 
to be a heroine in a real love-affair, then, this beautiful sister of 
hers ; she would be pressed to accept an unwelcome lover, just as 
in so many of the novels Hennie and herself had beex^^elighting in 
of late. Would Margot yield, or remain obstinate ? Either way it 
would be very interesting, Ida thought ; she was sure this planter's 
son was nice really, if Margot would only see it — very likely they 
had had a quarrel. 

Margot was looking forward to meeting her mother with a ceh 
tain excitement. Evidently this project of uniting her to young 
Chadwick was not abandoned. Alien himself apparently regttfded 
it as settled. Margot was not afraid ; she did not see what* new 
arguments her mother could urge that could shake Im d4tennhm» 
tion. There might be cases in which a daughter was hpond to 
sacrifree herself for the family, but this was not one of thl^ ; ^eh 
if it was, she thought, she wo^d have enough strengA M nuna to 
repudiate the obli^tion. No, she felt perfectly salb $ UO ons could 
force her to marry against to will. 

And yet, whCn she was alone that night and lay in her ifooifti 
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lutesifli to tbe monotonous roll of tbe sea, a sncifa, restless 
M overcme her as she tbouKht of tbe steamer Vliicli was even 
then plougliinE its way across tie waves; wbat if it were carrying 
some sentence wbicb, wi all k courage, she woi find berseU 
powerless to resist f 9lie rose at last, from some bisnperstitious' 
impulse, and went to the window. The amber harvest moon was 
easting its shimmer on the calm sea and bathing the little harbour 
^ and jetty in mellow radiance, but beyond, where the French coast 
' lajf,a black cloud loomed up ominously, and seemed to be shooting 
a long arm across the sky towards her. With a little laugh at her 
own weakness, Margot drew the blind, and shut out the sight. 
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KICKING AGAINST THE PRICKS. 


CHAPTER 1. 

SCYLtA AND CIIARYBDI9, 

Thou sweetest sister in the world, hast never a word for me ? 

The Lay of the Brown Boiary* 

Miss Chevenino had risen betimes next morning and gons down 
to the quay. It was cold and cloudy, and there was a light 
autumn fog on the sea, but IMargot was sustain^' against all atmo- 
spherical influences just then; she was about to know on what 
grounds her mother conceived that she could exact her submission. 
The spirit of opposition was roused ; she felt strong enougl^ to meet 
all appeals with an unflinching negative. And as she passed the 
quaint old whitewashed hotel, which at that time still stood on ail' 
isolated piece of the green, someone, who seemed to have been 
waiting for this, came out from the porch, and advanced, sheepishly 
enough, to meet her. Margot watched him with a sardonic amuses 
ment ; that clumsy bow and self-conscious hush of his pleased her 
mood just then — this was the person her mother considered a suit- 
able companion for her for life. 

‘ I — I thought you’d be likely to come this way,’«4ie said. * I 
hope you’ve been pretty well since I saw you last . . . Margot ? ' 
He brought out her Christian name with an evident effort^ which 
by its very abjectness disarmed her to some extent ; he seemed too 
pitiable just then in his humble anxiety to propitiate her. ' 

* I am quite well, Mr. Chadwick,’ she said. * 1 hardly expectea 
to see you so soon—are you staying here ? * 

‘ Came over yesterday with the governor,’ he exnlained. • 1 wai 
trying to get a sight of you all day, but 1 didn’t like to give fan a 
look TO at your lodgings.* 

* That would have been rather an odd thing to do, would it not ? ’ 

said Margot. ^ 

*1 wanted to tell you something,’ he resumed nervously. * l^X 
dare say you’ll laugh, but 1 haven’t been able to get out of my mind 
that perhaps that night before you went away, at the Casino, you 
fancied-* — ’ 
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me, come down tq the Cufitom-House — father's there'lirftil- 
ing ; tell you it’s all true I * 

* Don’t speak to me 1 ’ said Margot, closing her eyes for a mo> 

ment, * and — and go on to the quay alone, please ; you can say, if 
— if you are asked, that I am not well enough to come^-^don'l 
go-go ! * ’ 

She walked back to the little lodging-house parlour and stood in 
the bow-window looking out over the green, mechanically watching 
a ^oom who was exercising a horse there — she felt as u she wete 
going mad. ^ 

How long she stood there, with a horrible feeling that her fisoe 
was a mask with nothing but an aching emptiness behind, sh^ did 
not" know, but presently the children came down to brealc&Bt. 

• Hasn’t mother come ? Why hasn’t mother come ? Did you go 
down to see if she was on the steamer ? Why didn’t you go down ? ’ 
were amongst the questions she had to endure from Beggie and 
liOttice, tmtil the prawns served as a merciful distraction. 

How pale you look, darling I ’ said Ida, the moment she ap- 
peared, ‘ and — and hasn’t mother come ? Is anything wrong ? * 

* Yes — no,’ said Margot impatiently. * Mother is quite weU, *1 

believe ; she will be here directly no doubt.’ She shivered as .she 
spoke at the thought of the arrival. ^ 

Miss Henderson cast an amused glance at Ida; evidently 
Margot’s heroics were beginning to evaporate. Margot saw the 
glance — how little they all guessed what was before thepa I and who 
was to prepare them ? She could not, and she sat there in mute 
misery, with a nervous glance at the road whenever the sound hi 
fly-wheels approached. 

And, after many false alarms, the dreaded moment came ; one 
of those four-wheeled Btruld-hruga which are only to be seen ai» 
watering-places, drove up, piled with luggAge, and in it, Idokihg 
rather we worse for the passage, but smiling perseveringly, Mtt lllDrs. 
Chevening. 

The cmldrenran out to welcome her, and Ida and Miss Hender* 
son were on the steps. Margot alone remained within, and listened 
with a shuddering disgust to the kisses and greetings in the pas^e 
outside. How could her mother behave as if nothij^ was cnai^^ 
as if she had not deliberately bartered away their old peacefhl ind^ 
pendent life! But Allen might have been mistaken* 
moment that her mother’s eyes met hers, she knew it wiS'liU too 
true — ^there was a look at once deprecatory and deflant jbdid 

all- . . / ' 

* Well, Margot dearest, how are you ? ’ said Mrs. ht ! 

a higher than ordinary* * Not repented deserting Iki ' 

lilOrabftimm^^ ^‘4, 

Mim^t iflirank a little from her embraces* 

really donH look yotorself ! ' crie^ 

tne M wero not w^li moui^ 
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lil^Dgbt that a lazy ht perhaps— but just come up to my 
room presenUy, doling, and we two will have a pos^ little ohat aU 
tooTunmyesI’ 

A little later, when Mrs. Chevening had changed her travelling 
ooetmae and regained her ordinary appearance^ Margot entered the 
room. ' 

* You have something to tell me, mother ? ’ she said, 
lljns^ Chevening looked at the proud pale face, with the beauti- 
mouth arched in a slight curve of irrepressible contempt, and 
^felt sUghtly uncomfortable. ‘Just see if you can find my hand- 
glass first, dearest one,’ she said ; ‘ those Custom-House wretches do 
mi^e such havoc in one’s dressing-bag. It really is as Joshua said 
lo them 

*Ifl ‘‘Joshua ” Mr. Chadwick?’ asked Margot. ‘It is true, I 
suppose — ^you are going to — to marry him ? ’ 

‘ What a tragic voice ! ’ exclaimed Mrs. Chevening ; ‘ one would 
think hh was an ogre. There are not many men, let me tell you, 
in his position who would have acted as generously as he has done; 
•he looks upon you all as his own children already f he is ready to 
provide you with all those advantages which only wealth can afford, 
which ofiierwit^o I should have to see you deprived of for ever.’ 

'Du you think €• should have missed them ? ’ cried Margot. 

‘ That bears out what I always say of you, dearest ; you are just 
a trifle too self-absorbed. I was thinking less of you than of the 
others. You forget that in — in our happier days, you had all these 
advant£%es^ no expense was spared to give you all tha education 
‘ «nd accomplishments a girl ought to have on entering the world. 
Even after my terrible loss I contrived (you will never know "with 
what efforts) to keep you at Brighton for the full course. It doesn’t 
w-it really does not— oecome you now to stand in the way of the 

f )unger ones, especially when, as you might know if you cared to, 
can, hardly tell which way to turn for enough money to keep them 
decently fed and dressed.’ 

Mother^ cried Margot, ‘we had always enough, and I would 
hayp worked, I would nave done anything— anytAiuo to prevent 
thiatV 

‘ I reaUy don’t know in what way you could have earned. more 
tbaaanphgh to keep yourself, and perhaps you are not aware that 
< liiiy.bw.are nothing like all paid.’ 

, ^ Then why are we here ? Why did we go to an expensive place 
likeT^nviUe?’ 

‘‘I went ohiefly for your sake, my dear ; but I see no reason to 
repeat it|,n6r, I should think, will those wretched tradesmen who 
g^teW^.yorxying my life out so long.* , 

pFoxi inight,* said Margot in. a low voice— ‘you m;^ht have 

papa— it is such a few years since h e 

' I have forgotten? How little you know;^ yoxos 

il you can say such cruel things j hif odn^ 
he was able to save so little for you 
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imd if he were permitted to advise me now, he would underetand 
and approve-^yes, though my eldest daughter presumes to judge 
and condemn!^ and Mrs. Chevening applied a comer ox her 
htmdkerchief delicately to the comer of each eye. 

.‘Tell me just this,’ said Margot ; ‘do you—oh, it’s horrible to say 
— do you love this Mr. Chadwick ? Shall you be proud of him ^ Oh, 
you cannot, you cannot ! ’ 

‘I deny your right to put such questions to me,’ said Mrs. 
Chevening. ‘ I shall do my duty. At our age it would be absurd to 
pretend to sentiment. If you choose to say so, I am marrying for 
convenience — but at least it is the convenience of those who are 
dear to me, and when the}^ turn against me, and sj^ak like 
strangers, and as if they had nothing but contempt for meir poor 
mother any more — ah, my dear, I trust no daughter of yowr* will 
ever cut you to the heart as you are cutting me now I How hard — 
how wiciedly hard you are to me, Margot I ’ 

‘ I don’t mean to be — I won’t be I ’ she cried, throwing her 
beautiful strong arms round her mother ; ‘ only give this up — let us 
be as we weie together in our dear old shabby house, with no one 
to come between us, mother darling ! It isn’t too late— it, will be 
better in the end. Send Mr. Chadwick away again ! ’ 

Mrs. Chevening disengaged herself angrily^. ‘ You are talKing 
like an idiot ! ' she said. ‘ I shall certainly keep a promise I con- 
sider sacred ; so let me hear no more of this.* 

‘ Then,* said Margot wildly, ‘ let me go away ! I cannot live 
in the same house witli them. I could not breathe there— leCmego I * 

‘ By all means go,’ returned her mother, ‘ if you wish to xnakt' 
us out monsters in the eyes of the world. Only, as I said before, I 
am at a loss to see what you propose to do. I don’t think your 
aunt Gwendolen will receive you very warmly; she will probablr. 
call you a foolish girl for running away ir6iu a comfortable <hox£e 
and one who only desires to be an indulgent father to you. And I 
dotibt whether you would be more independent as a governess, 
even if you were fit to undertake a situation. One filling you will 
understand, that if you choose to do anything so headstoong, you 
will cut yourself off from all of us, and I should have thought you 
had some affection for jyour sisters and Beggie at least, if you have 
none for me ! I certainly could not expect or wish Mr. Chadwi^ 
to teceive you at our new home, after you had shown everv!^/ 
that you thought yourself too good to associate with him« ft you 
separate from us now, you do so for ever ! * 

Margot drew a long, sobbing breath; she realised the cruel 
ibrceofher mother*s words. All the tenderer side of her nature 
was expended upon her younger sisters and broker ; she was nsB« 
rionately devoted to them, and yet, if she were to carry ottt ner 
inmulslve resolve, and ref^e to countenance her mottisr’s of 
dismyalty to the dead, there was nothing before her hut h Ufo of 
aoiitade ^miA slavery. She would be shut out from aU die loved, 
igjudMunedto the en^loyment most uncongenisl and ukxfitlsdlo 
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her Mature — teaching. She saw no other resource ; she knew tob 
well that, untrained as she was, she could not hope tp gain a footing 
on the st^e or the concert-platform, and she shrank from the mere 
idea of serving in a shop. She felt herself, in the full course of her 
indi gn ation and passionate protest, brought up short and hemmed 
in by impenetrable realities against which she was powerless, rebel 
as she might. 

She had not broken down till then, but now, as much with 
anger as grief, she burst into a passion of tears. ‘ I can’t leave 
them I • she sobbed. ‘ Mother, you know it would kill me — oh, what 
Bhall I do 1 ’ 


Mrs. Chevening saw that the battle was almost won. ‘Do?* 
she said. ‘ Do what any sensible girl would do in your place. Give 
up raging and sulking at a state of things that you can’t possibly 
prevent. Of course you can make your stepfather and me very 
uncomfortable if you clioose. But idease be consistent — submit 
cheerfully, and I really cannot see that you will have aijy hardships 
to bear. - Or, if you can’t do that, carry out your protest and go ! * 

* Would you be glad for me to go ? ’ demanded Margot. 

‘ You goose, of course not I I want to be proud of my eldest 
daugliter, and sec her in surroundings worthy of her, for I nee^’t 
tell you, my dea^^hat yoi>have your share of beauty, though it is 
completely thrown away in the sort of life we have had to live till 
now. But I can’t have you spoiling everything by posing as a 
martyr, and refusing to recognise my husband at the very time you 
are liViig "under his roof and eating his bread. You must see your- 
self how impossible a state of things that would he I ’ 

* It is not Mr. Chadwick so much,’ said Margot ; * it is his son — 


will "he be there ? ’ i 

* Of course he will be there I Do you suppose his father woul^ 
^urA the poor boy on# to gratify your convenience ? What harm 
can poor Allen possibly do you ? He is ready to he a devoted son to 
me and the fondest of brothers to yoii all. I was quite touched by 
Jna real dq|^ght when he was told — any other young man in his 
position would have felt, injured, jealous perhaps. And a feW 
sisterly hints, a little patience and tact on your part, Margot, 
and he would soon grow out of any slight mannerisms he has 
picked up. I am sure he has an excellent disposition, and will not 
De di£&cult to manage. Now pray let me see you looking brave 
and CheerM, and not acting as a wet blanket any more. Promise 
me tor be sensible.* 

^ I promise that I won’t show what I can’t help feeling, just at 
first, way more than I can help. I can’t pretend to be glad, or to 
b# fond oif Mr. Chadwick all at once. You won’t ask too much ? * 
r M will he satisfied with that—for the present,* said Mrs. 
CSewefiiiig; *now kiss me, darling, and go to your room' till you 
we#.# litll# mwre composed.* 

; found herself driven to surrendw ignoimniou 

Aleiiftilt h#r worn once more* as she thought of fhe gallant, 
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some soldier who had been so proud of her^ and had lik^d to have ' 
her with him wherever it was possible in those last few months 
before he went out to meet his death in Afghanistan) her tears rose 
afresh. Her mother might forget — but she, never 1 For the new 
head of the house she had no respect, no affection, but she W6uld 
keep her compact with her mother as far as outward show went. 
But there was Allen — and at the thought of him she set her tee0i 
and clenched her soft hands in angry revolt. 

There would be no escape from him now — never I He wouldlive 
in the sapae house, he would have the right of treating her as hia 
equal, of speaking of her, and to her, as his sister. Even while he 
was nothing to her but an accidental acquaintance, she had' con- 
ceived an antipathy to him which she felt herself was exaggerated 
— but now that antipathy had turned to hatred — yes, she hated 
him, though till then she had held him beneath the dignity of 
hatred ; she hated him for what she well knew he had no more 
part in bringing about than herself. 

And — bitterest and most unpalatable of all — this hatred which 
possessed her must be confined to her own breast ; only in secret 
could she dare to give herself the luxury of expression. From its 
object it must be rigorously hidden. ^ ^ ^ 

There may be some, perhaps, to whom Allfh Chadwick will 
seem scarcely less to be pitied. Mere unrequited affection is too 
ordinary a woe to excite much comi^assion ; it is only when hurnble 
unselfish devotion on one side is met with deep-seated invincible 
aversion on the other that the situation has something of ^tragic 
side to it. 


CHAPTER 11. 

l/ELF AND CHINA. 

The little hearts that know not how to forgive !— Afaltd. 

Maboot^s passionate resentment had worn itself out for the time 
being, and she grew tired of being miserable alone. There were 
the others, too, who were probably still in ignorance of what was 
impending ; a sense of loyalty to them made her wish to prepiira 
them. As she expected, she found them with Miss Hend^son in 
a small sitting-room at the back, which was generally reserved for 
lessons on wet days; even before she opened the door sounds ot 
sabdned wailing withm told her that she was too late-^-th^ knew 
1^. It yes a doleful little gathering enough; Ida, with red djfos 
aitd' ft look of tragic despair, was holding tightly to the govemeM^s 
he#^ w|li^ she caredsed frqm time^ to time as they sat oik mOf 
shmy liilfo Bofo. Miss Henderson had assunaed an. air df 

j^toble to the occasion^ though" sUa was inwid^ 
dlq^perptez^Mti^^ efifootth^ia changes wetU to 
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iut\Qrd« If only Bhe could retain her post, things might not be so 
bad after all ; in the meantime a really interestimg woe like the 
present was too great a luxury not to be indulged in to the full ; 
and both Ida and she (although perhaps they did not know it) had 
derived considerable enjoyment from it already. Their tears broke 
out afresh on Margot’s entrance; Ida and Lettice threw jihemselves 
sobbing into her arms ; Beggie went to the window, which com- 
manded a not too lively prospect of cistern, back-garden, and slate- 
roofed stables, and stood there whistling in a dismal quaver. Miss 
Henderson wept in a discreet manner on the sofa, behind a hand- 
kerchief with a highly ornamental border. 

‘ Isn’t it too awful 1 ’ cried Ida indistinctly. ‘ I call it simply 
horrid of mother to do this. Behind all our backs too ! Margot, 
you were there — you must have known — why didn’t you stop it ? 
you might at least' have prepared us 1 ’ 

‘ How could I ? ’ said Margot. ‘ Do you think if I had known 
— buf I^was kept in the dark too.’ 

* It will kill me — I know it will I ’ moaned Ida ; ‘ just as I was 
getting well, too ! How can mother ? What miserable girls we 
are ! * 

‘ It’s as bad for me as you, every bit,’ broke in Beggie, with a 
sdspicious sniff, ‘‘Wnly I d-don’t b-blub about it I ’ 

‘ Margot, shall we all have to be somebody else, too, if mother 
is ? 1 asked Lettice ; ‘ or what ? Will nothing ever be the same any 
more ? * 

‘ 0# course it won’t ! ’ said Ida, disconsolately. ‘ We shall be 
nobodies, now — the first thing will be that poor dear Hennie will 
be sent .away, and we shall have to get on anyhow. I dare say we 
shall be turned out, too, some day — lie’ll be sure to hate us all I 
*And theire’s a step-brother, a young man— he’ll never rest till he’s 
%er-«-persecuted us (fit of the house 1 I know what it will be. 
Margot, and I will have to hem shirts (and I hate sewing) and 
Beggie will sell papers, and Lettice mum — mum — matches, and we 
^hf^ all di^f cold on doorsteps 1 ’ 

At this affecting prophecy she went into fresh floods of tears, 
and threw herself inconsolable upon the sofa again, whereupon a 
general chorus of lamentation arose. Margot, however, did not 
join m it, .feeling the scene, in fact, a parody upon her own recep- 
tion df; her mother’s announcement; she could not see it in a 
humorous light just then, but it made her angry and a Uttle 
ashimied.' 

^ For goodness’ sake, don’t let us make idiots of ourselves any 
nufro I *. exclaimed. ‘We shall be treated kindly enough, if that 
is all, I dare. say. It is quite bad enough without trying ii)makq ,. 
it'^worsel/^-v, 

* Is Chadwick ? ’ demanded Iw. ‘ Wto’ti ^tiiat the ' 

name df^tj3^ pe«mlfi^ou disliked BO at the hotel ^ * 

I told you once,’ said MargOt^ * aiwl--^CIw 
l disliked the lather partioulairly.’ 
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* It was the son, ^en, and you really did hate him ? . Hennie 
and I were not quite sure whether you meant it. What is he like ? 
Do tell us ! ’ 

‘ You will see for yourself quite soon enough,’ said Margot. * He 
is a terrible person I * 

‘ A terrible person I * cried Lettice. * 0 Margot 1 and they are 
here— both of them. We saw their hats over the railings. Such 
horrid-looking hats I ’ 

Steps were heard blundering up the stairs outside. Margot’s 
face paJed slightly. ‘ They’re coming,’ she whispered. * Df y your 
eyes — quick, don’t let them see we have been crying.’ 

A knock, violent from timidity, and Allen appeared — alone. 

‘ It’s only me,’ he announced with an embarrassed appeal to Margot. 
‘Your mother said if I came up you’d introduce me, and — and 
make things comfortable all round.’ 

Margot was leaning lightly against the head of the sofa, which 
she was smoothing as delicately as if it were some favourite^nimal ; 
she lifted her eyebrows at his remark with a careless disdain. 

‘ Were those mother’s exact words, 1 wonder ? ’ she said ; ‘ but 
I can’t introduce you unless you will come out of that doorway.’ 
(‘ He looks exactly as if he had come to wind the clock I ’ sfie was 
thinking.) ‘ That is better — do you mind shuttix g the door ? N6w 
we cain get it done. This is our new brother. Mr. Allen Chadwick 
— Miss Henderson. This is my sister Ida, and this is Lettice, and 
that is Keggie.’ 

Allen made fumbling attempts to shake hands all round: ‘ I — 
you mustn’t think I’ve any wish to intrude,’ he said. * It’s rum at 
first, I know, but everything must have a beginning, eh ? And as 
for Margot here, why I and she are quite old friends— though I’m 
sure when we first met I’d no more idea we should come to be such, 
near relations — had you ? ’ 

‘II’ said Margot. ‘ No, certainly not I ’ 

‘ No more you hadn’t,’ ho said. ‘Why, do you remember this 
morning how taken aback you were when I told you ? ’ 

‘ Do I remember ? ’ repeated Margot. ‘ Why yes, 1 have some^ 
faint recollection of it.’ 

‘ Mine isn’t faint,’ he said without detecting the irony in her 
tone. ‘ You wouldn’t believe it at any price— the same with me at 
first. It seemed too good to be true. To think of me feeling ' 
lonely all these years for want of someone my own age to be com- 
pany, and all the time a family growing up ready for me, if only 
I’d known it I It’s funny when you come to look at it.’ 

‘ ‘ We haven’t arrived at seeing the fimny side of it yet,’ observed 
Margot calmly. ‘ It is strange enough, certainly.* 

* That’s what I meant,’ he explained ; ‘ but I’m sure I’ve no ca^U 
to quarrel with present arrangements. I’m as pleased as Pu£ch» 
if you don’t consider it a liberty of me to say so.’ 

He was more voluble than usual, in spite bf his nervousness, 
for he could not repress the pride and satisfaction it gave him to 
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be able to claim kinship with them, though he was awed at the 
same time by a sense of their immense superiority to himself. 
The younger Chevenings were remarkably good-looking, with the 
same air of race and distinction that gave such character to their 
elder sister’s beauty. Between them and the undersized, insignifi- 
cant-looking Allen a gulf of difference was fixed, which he could 
not fail to perceive. Some natures would have felt this superiority 
only to hate its possessors with a rankling envy, but there was no 
trace of ihis in Allen’s sentiments towards the Chevenings. He 
felt an almost awe-struck admiration for them already. Margot 
he had worshipped from the first in reverent humility, all uncon- 
scious, poor fellow, of the intensity of her repugnance to him. And 
now that he had seen the others — Ida, with her delicate face and 
clinging grace, Keggie, whose eyes had a look in them of Margot’s, 
and Lettice, whose dainty childish loveliness was a new experience 
to him, he was willing to extend his allegiance in a scarcely less 
degree, anxious to convince them of the sincerity of his good will — 
so far as his somewhat restricted vocabulary would permit. 

Unfortunately his past had left him with a manner, which, 
when it was not uncouth, was instinctively obsequious in the 
pr^sencd of those in what he had been taught to regard as a higher 
station than his ovW. * 

Theoretically they were his equals now, but it cost him an 
effort to remember and act upon the knowledge, and, when he did, 
the only result was a familiarity which hardly rendered him more 
engagin|. 

On the other side, the first impressions were very far from 
favourable. Miss Henderson made up her mind privately at the 
first sight of him that it would not only be necessary, but desirable, 

S look out for another situation, and gave a side-gfance of pity at 
a, who needed it at llftat moment. Ida’s romantic imaginings of 
a dark, black-browed step-brother, who would be forbidding, but 
interesting in appearance, and would hate them all relentlessly — 
mitil he wasadisarmed by her own sweetness— were dispersed by 
4he reality — but she was none the happier for that. On the con- 
trary, the knowledge that the fate in store for them was of so com- 
monplace, not. to say vulgar, a kind was the bitterest drop in her 
cup. Keggie stood and stared, with his hands thrust deep in his 
^^^)Ocket ; how such a fellow as this could be by any possibility about 
to become their brother was more than he could understand. Why 
— ^he looked like a sort of shop-boy, only a little better dressed. 

Lattice was the only one who seemed more reassured than dis- 
• mayed. glen’s announcement to her the day before had not left 
. any deep iippression, and in the general disturbance of all her ideas 
, she J^ad not had time to connect the unknown step-brother with 
the pisrson whose acquaintance she had made already — now that 
she recognised him, .her worst fears fled. 

* I didtft know the new brother was going to turn out to be you 
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after all,* she remarked. ^ ' You weren’t in fim yesterday, then 9 J 
don’t think yOu’re a terrible person at all. Are you ? ’ 

‘ Not that I’m aware of,* said Allen. * First time I ever heard 
of it, if I am.’ 

‘ I didn’t think so,’ pursued Lettice, * because, when I hit you 
by accident with Yarrow’s ball, you turned so very red and lUoKed 
mghtened — didn’t you 

‘ I — I can’t say,’ said Allen, in some confusion. ‘ I couldn’t see 
myself, you know.* 

‘ Look in the glass now — you’re just the same. If you’re afraid 
of us,* suggested Lettice, ‘hadn’t you better be somebody else’s 
brother, instead of ours ? Because, really and truly, we’ve ordy 
just enough room for ourselves at home. It wouldn’t be at all 
comfortable for you.* 

‘ Don’t you trouble about me,* said Allen ; ‘ I shall be right 
enough. And you won’t live where you are much longer. There’ll 
be lots of room.* 

‘ He is only teasing you, dear,’ said Margot, noticing the alarm 
returning to Lettice’s eyes. ‘ Don’t believe a word he says.’ 

‘ Why,’ he protested, ‘ it’s all true, I’m not joking, you tvill 
turn out of where you are I ’ 

^ Lettice’s mouth was quivering : Then i^a was right I ’ she 
said. * You are going to turn us out — when you know we’ve always 
lived at homo with mother all our lives 1 Oh, it is imkind of you ! 
Why should you want us to — to sell matches and starve? We 
never did anything te you, any of us ! * 

Allen understood at last. ‘ So that’s what you’ve got in your 
head, is it ? ’ he cried, with a noisy laugh. ‘ That’s a good one and 
no mistake ! Do you think anybody in their senses would want to 
turn the like of you out ? Don’t you be alarmed about that. I’ll 
answer for it, father’ll only be too glad tb have you about<>— why, 
he’D think nothing too good for you ; he won’t make any ^fferences, 
bless you, he’s not that sort. What I meant by saymg that you 
wouldn’t live where you are long, was only that (you’d soon ,be 
coming to live along with me and father — that’s all l" 

* But, if you don’t mind,’ said Lettice, ‘I think we would rather 
stay where we sre — we’re so used to our own house, you see. 
Margot, wouldn’t you rather be at home ? * 

*We have not been consulted, Lettice,’ said her elder sister, 
with a bitter little smile. * Everything has been settled without us. 
We inust do as we are told I ’ 

* I shan’t, then,’ interrupted Begme. * I shall just go oH’livisig 

where we are npw. I’m sure his mther won’t have heii^y 6a£ 
a nice house as ottrs is.’ < ^ . 

^ You wait till you see it ! ’ said Allen. * If^s a spler^it^ big 
hoose/ with rooms you could put six of these into-^^e^^ute* first- 
class nies^on, you know; glass-houses, with grApes and peaches 
growing, and conservatories, and a little stream running 
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^ the jgrotuade where you can fish if you like— I tell you, it> some- 
thing like a. place, ours is ! * • 

Lattice and Keggie were both impressed by this picture. 

* Would there be room for Yarrow there ? * inquired Lettice. 

>Boom for a dozen Yarrows 1* said Allen. *My governor’s 
rich, you know. Money’s no consequence to him — why, since I’ve 
been with him, I’ve only to ask him for whatever it is I want — and 
BO it’ll be with you, so long as you behave yourselves, of course. 
You just see if you aren’t a precious sight better off with us than 
what yqu would if you went on as you are ! ’ 

In reality, this speech, though not remarkable for tact, was 
'dictated by the desire to reconcile them all, and Margot particifiarly, 
to the future^ and was perfectly free from any mere, impulse of 
ostentation. But on Miss Chevening’s fastidious and prejudiced 
ear it jarred as the coarse expression of ignorant purse-pnde. That 
this contemptible boor should dare to patronise them, to think that 
any riches, any material comfort could be a recompense for the 
humiliation of being related to him I She said nothing — of what 
use was it to speak now ! — but her foot beat the floor in her nervous 
irritation, and her beautiful haughty face grew more contemptuous, 
if possible, than before. 

‘‘It would benil^ to hav^ a big garden,’ said Lettice, * and I like 
peaches too. But I don’t think I should like living in somebody 
else’s house always— it would be like being on a visit, and never 
going away. Shall you be there all the time ? ’ 

Thii question was put with an intonation that left little room for 
►a flattering construction. ‘ I shan’t be in your way,^ said Allen, 
feeling almost bound to apologise for being there at all. ‘ And long 
before that you’ll have got used to the governor and me — see if you 
Jaaven’t I * 

• ^ it takes me a lorf^ time to get used to people, always,’ said 
Lettice gravely ; ‘ years^ sometimes.’ 

* Well,’ he conceded, ‘ take your own time — don’t hurry your- 

seif.’ . • . . 

f Lettice’s dignity was easily offended. ‘ As if I was going to I * 
she etclaimed. ‘ You can't hurry with things like that, and I’m 
not sure that I ever shall get quite used to you. You see, you’ll 
only be a Pretence Brother, and I’ve got Reggie, who’s a real one 
’already 1* 

* Well,’ said Allen, ‘ put up with me as well as you can, then, 
and I shan’t complain.’ 

♦if that will do,’ said Lettice, ‘I’ve begun to put up with you 
already, and of course you must put up with us too.’ 

fle looked at her and the others with a rough admiration. * That 
*wo:i^b#'|nuch of a job,’ he said, with the uncouth jocularity which 
wa$^li|:OnIjK 8^^^ equipment. ‘ I can do that on my head.’ 

: r Ai8S^#,feilpwed this short dialogue. Margot employed her- 
8^ in itud^g a hideous glass disc containir^ an impossible view 
of A^unllel Castle as if she had discovered in it a rare artistic merit. 
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Ida and the governess, ignoring Allen, earned on a conversation in 
low tones, Be^gie returned to his window, and Lettice to the 
drawing which had been interrupted. Allen was left stranded in 
the centre of the carpet, equally unable to take his departure and 
start the conversation afresh ; he had an idea that it would some* 
how betray ignorance of polite society to address any remark to a 
governess, and besides, he did not know what to say to her. He 
would have liked to talk to Margot about Trouville, but her manner 
was not encouraging just then, not even so encouraging as it used 
to be — he wondered why she had grown less cordial. He was just 
‘ screwing up his courage to make an observation when there came 
the sweeping sound of a dress outside, and Mrs. Chevening, smiling 
and yet with a visible anxiety in her eyes, appeare.d. 

‘ So you have found your way up, dear Allen ? ’ she said to him. 

* And you all look quite at home together already. Children, I am 
bringing — Mr. Chadwick in to have a peep at you. Joshua, they 
are here — you can come up.’ 

Then a heavier footstep was heard ascending, and Chadwick 
entered. 

‘ Darlings,’ said their mother, ‘ hero is somebody who is very 
anxious to be kind and good to you all, and I know you all mean^ to 
be good children, and make him proud* of you.'*’ 

They came forward, one by one, to be presented, Chadwick 
seeming sensible — as well ho might — of a certain awkwardness in 
the situation 

‘ So these are the chicks ? ’ he said. ‘ Come, wo shan’tf^be dull 
at Agra House, whatever else we are ! Well, my dears, I hope** 
we’re going to be good friends. You’ve heard who I am by this 
time. Your mamma is kind enough to say she’s going to be_my 
wife, and so you’re all coming to live comfortably with me, eh? Upo» 
my word, Selina, they’re a credit to you — they are indeed. I^onH 
know when I’ve seen a finer looking lot — pick em anywhere you 
like ! Allen, old fellow, what do you think of your new brother 
and sisters, eh ? Will they do ? ’ c* 

* Yes — thank’ee, father,’ returned Allen, at a loss, as usual, for' 
any more adequate words to express his feelings. ' 

‘ Dear boy,’ said Mrs. Chevening, * you must come as often as you 
like while we are here — they will be so delighted to have you with 
them, and Margot is quite an old friend of yours, you know.’ 

* Ah, young lady, there you are, then ? ’ said Chadwick. * You 
kept so quiet, I didn’t notice you. Come, haven’t you a word for 
an old acquaintance ? You’re not looking as well as you did' at 
Trouville. I never made out exactly why you ran away and left 
us all there. A pretty fright I had when I found you and your 
mother both gone, and left not so much its a card to say gobd^^byo* 
Anxious about your sister, were you? That’s right enouj^|»^not 
that there’s much of the invalid about her now. Well| you didn’t 
ei^pbbt to aee us turning up like this, I dare say ? ’ 

Margot forced herself to put her fingers in his hand and submit 
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to his boisterous rallying. She wondered whether her mother 
winced under it, as she did, but no*— Mrs. Chevening was smiling 
complacently, having apparently made up her mind to see no 
shortcomings in her future husband. 

Chadwick, more to keep himself in countenance than with any 
more definite object, had been wandering round the table, where he 
came upon a sheet of paper covered with pencil drawings of a 
primitive order of art. 

‘ What'have we got here ? * he said. ‘ Who’s the artist ? ’ 

‘Lettice, I suspect,’ said her mother. 

‘ Is it you, missie ? Come here and tell us what it’s all about.’ 

*I — I don’t like to quite,’ said Lettice shyly, who had a habit of 
solacing herself in calamity by inventing pictures appropriate to 
the particular situation. 

‘ Don’t be silly, darling,’ said Mrs. Chevening. * Do what you 
are asked to do — at once ! ’ 

‘ It’s only a story,’ explained Lettice at last. * Those are the 
pictures for it — only you’re holding them upside down.* 

*Oh, this way up, with care, eh? Well, who’s this in a straw 
hat junjping with an umbrella in her hand — Mrs. Jim Crow ? * 

jit isn’t a straw hat,’ said Lettice, forgetting everything else in 
the reflection on hePpowcrs*of portrayal, ‘ it’s a halo— she’s a kind 
of saint, you know, like those in the Old Masters, and it isn’t an 
umbrella in her hand exactly, but something of the same kind. 
She’s protecting a poor little girl (that’s the little girl in the corner) 
because %er mamma married again, and so she was turned out of 
^he house.’ 

* Lettice, you mustn’t tease Mr. Chadwick I ’ interrupted her 
mother hastily. ‘ Children have such absurd fancies, Joshua, but 
they don’t mean anything by them.* 

^ ‘ iiet’s have this out!f said Chadwick, roughly but not unkindly. 
* So you’ve been thinking that little girls whose mammas marry 
again always get turned out as a regular thing, eh ? You won’t 
want that saifit yet awhile — tell her to wait till you’re a naughty 
•little girl and deserve turning out. Then she can bring on her 
umbrella I * 

*I’m sure to be naughty some day,* said Lettice, whom ex- 
perience had made fatalistic in this respect ; ‘ a little naughty, you 
^ow.’ 

’Well, you’ll have to be very naughty indeed before you’re 
turned out, and then I shall think twice about it. I’ve been turned 
out myself once, and I know what it’s like 1 * 

He patted her head as he spoke, and Lettice, though she winced 
a little under his heavy hand, felt that she need not think seriously 
abou^^g on a doorstep just yet. 

. ^ell/ said Chadwick, who could not be accused of excess of 
sentiment, * they’ll be doing that beefsteak to a cinder, Allen, my 
boy, if we are not back at the hotel soon I Good-bye, my darl— 
h’m-Hny dears ! See you again soon I * 

B 
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"When the girls were alone again, there was a cautious silenee, 
broken by Margot : 

‘ Did I exaggerate much ? * she demanded. ‘ Isn’t our future 
brother a fascinating person ? How proud we shall be to be seen 
with him ! * 

‘ Margot,’ asked Lettice, * would you call him a gentleman ? ’ 

‘ If 1 called him a Greek god, dear,’ said Margot, ‘ that wouldn’t 
make him one. Why ? * 

* I was only thinking,’ said Lettice, whose thoughts WQre apt to 
take an involved form, ‘there are some gentlemen ^ho are ■ 
gentlemen who aren't gentlemen — and there are other gentlemen 
who aren't gentlemen who are gentlemen — which should you say 
he was, Margot ? * 

‘ I’m not clever enough to tell you, darling— and now you and 
Reggie must go and get ready for dinner — off with you, qmck ! ’ 

When they were gone, Ida said, with a tragic little groan, * It 
really is too awful, Margot 1 Hennie, don’t you pity us all ? ’ 

‘ I do indeed, dearest— only, you know, I can’t very well say 
so I ’ 

* No, you poor darling I Oh, if only they will leave us you — ^you 

will try not to be sent away, Hennie, won’t you— you won’f desert 
us?’ . ^ 

Miss Henderson had been reconsidering her idea of seeking 
another engagement. These Chadwicks were clearly rich — she 
might even gain an increase in salary by remaining ; she really was 
attached to Ida in her way, and her accomplishments wer^r not so 
varied as to make it easy for her, in these days of competition, to^ 
find immediate employment without dif^culty. She had decided, 
therefore, to use her best efforts to remain. ^ Even if Mrs. Chevening, 
as was not unlikely, should be not unwilling to get rid of her, there 
were those arrears of salary which she mig’At find it inconv^eyfi 
to pay off all at once — and the governess had a shrewd suspicion 
that her employer would not disclose to her future husband more 
of her embarrassments than was absolutely necessary. 

So she replied with much fervour that she would*^tand by her 
beloved Ida till cruel necessity forced her away ; she hoped, she 
prayed, that when all her past services were remembered, no one 
would have the heart to send her adrift on the world— ruot even such 
people as the Chadwicks seemed to be. 

‘ Do you think mother really will marry that man ? Ida asked 
Margot ; ‘ she might change her mind— even at the last moment. 
Can’^ we do anything to show her how we hate it ? He i^ht give 
it up if he knew I ’ 

‘ Do you think I haven’t done all I could ? ’ cried Mar^t. ‘ She ‘ 
says she is doing it for our sakes. For our sakes ! ’ she repeated, 
with a sense of the irony of the words. * But I ana quite supe of 
this: she means to do it, and nothing in the world we can do or 
say will prevent her. We are quite helpless, you see, Jf w^how 
them what we feel about it, we shall only look ridiculous. . WhJir,’ 
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she contmued with deep indignation, ‘ motheif even said just now 
that if I chose to oppose her openly, she would sand me away — 
away from you all . . . She said she would have no other course.* 

* Oh, Margot 1 * exclaimed Ida. 

‘You see what the danger is— we must put a good face on it. 
We needn’t be hypocrites, of course, but if we’re all to keep to- 
gether, we must be prudent. We need only be civil to — to him, 
and if mother forces his horrid son upon us, well, we must bear it 
as well as we can. Fortunately,* added Margot, ‘ I think I taught 
him atjrrouville not to expect too much.* 

‘ How hateful he was, with his boasts about his father’s money 
and house and all the rest of it ! ’ exclaimed Ida. 

^ ‘ That is the sort of conversation we shall have to get used to,’ 
said Margot ; ‘ we shall be constantly reminded how much better 
off we are, and how thankful we ought to be. As if our dear old 
shabby house at Chiswick, where we knew only people we cared 
about, and did just as we pleased, was not all the home we ever 
wanted I * 

^ * And yet we* always used to be grumbling at it, didn’t we ? * 
kaid Ida, rendered ungrammatical by remorse. ‘I know I was. 
Like {he silly fir-tree in Hans Andersen, that never knew when it 
WUs well off. B'.ifc must •we really try to like that awful boy, 
Margot ? * 

‘ Like him — no I * said Miss Chevening. * Who can like a thing 
like that ? I detest him, and I always shall. But what is the use 
of shoanhg it ? You have to be very rude before you make any 
► impression on that sort of person — I gave up the attempt long ago. 
We will take no more notice of him than we can possibly help, but 
I am afraid we shall have to take some.* 

* After all,* said Miss Henderson, ‘ there are plenty of ways of 
Ikeeping people at a iilistance without giving them any cause to 

complain.* 

* That’s how we will treat him I * cried Ida gleefully. * You shall 
teach me, Hennie.* 

And while these tactics were being discussed, the unconscious 
enemy was walking over the green in dazed delight at his own 
good fortune in being admitted into such a family, and thinking 

the pleasure he would feel in introducing Margot to the glories 
of Agra House. 

After all, it is not amiss to be dull of perception sometimes. 
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CHAPTER III. 

TO DEAF EARS. 

Not much need he said of the time which was spent by the 
Cheve^iings and the two Chadwicks at Littlehampton. For 
Margot, they were days of acute humiliation ; — she felt as if they 
were all being led captives at the chariot wheels of some Barbarian 
Conqueror. She coidd no longer, as at Trouville, look forward to 
approaching release ; she was no longer free even to give full 
utterance to her thoughts ; at things which had once moved her 
scorn she had now to blush as one directly concerned, and all her 
pride rebelled against the necessity which laid such a yoke as this 
upon her. 

It was exaggerated feeling on her part, a prejudice she had 
wilfully fomented in her own mind — even Margot would have 
admitted that there was nothing in itself degrading or derogatory 
in an alliance with a wealthy ex-indigo -planter. It is true that 
Chadwick’s early training, and the exceptional! jr unfriended life;— 
thanks to his own choice and conduct— he had led in Bengal, had 
not tended to invest him with even the average amount of social 
polish. But, though coarse in grain and with a nature warped by 
a series of misfortunes, he was not, after all, aggressively vulgar in 
appearance ; he was passable enough, and, so far, had showfi every 
sign of being kindly disposed to those who were about to be 
dependent upon him. Still, Margot could not pardon her mother 
in her heart for descending to such a union as this. She would 
have found it difficult to reconcile herself to any second marriage 
her mother might make ; but, in this cas^ her disapproval •was 
aggravated by the intense, the unreasonably .intense, dislike she 
had conceived for the innocent Allen. She was compelled, as far 
as possible, to abstain from expressing it openly, but ini55ecret made 
no attempt to overcome it. On the contrary, she deliberat^y 
indulged it, storing up every jarring speech, every vulgar trick of 
voice and manner, as food to keep her resentment alive. She did 
not avoid his society at most times, and even humoured his halting 
eflforts to entertain her, as if with a perverse determination to spare 
herself nothing. 

Allen was again in the seventh heaven ; she treated him once 
more^us in those happy days at Trouville, listened while :he talked 
to her, and made replies in which he at least failed to detect any 
covert irony. Then her sisters were with her now, and with them 
Bhe would be sweet and natural, and gay sometimes, when ^e 
forgot, and he imagined, mistakenly enough, that he had some 
shc^e in this intimacy, and was gladder at heart. Aht if she 
would be really a sister to him, he told himself that he would ask 
no more, for was not that more than he had any claim to expect 
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though even then he knew very well that a feeling was growing up 
within him, which he was afraid to define to himself, and which he 
already had a foreboding would not end in happiness. Yet he did 
not strangle this hopeless passion of his when he might have done, 
but glozed it over with another name, as many a wiser and better 
educated person has done before him. 

He did all in his power to propitiate the younger members of 
the family, but, except in the case of Keggie, his efforts were not 
as yet very successful, and Eeggie’s adherence was due to a dis- 
covery Jihat this queer new brother had plenty of pocket-money, 
and could be induced to spend it on sweetstuff for his benefit by a 
few judicious hints. He had it all to himself, too, for Lattice 
declined to accept any, even from her brother. Her rejection of 
all Allen’s advances gave him a sore heart now and then, for he 
felt strongly drawn to Lettice, with her quaint dignity and frank, 
fearless ways ; he would willingly have been friends with her, if 
she had consented. But Lattice’s affections were not to be bought, 
and the example set her by her elders served to counteract any 
friendliness she might otherwise have extended to him. 

For Ida Allen cared less ; she took less pains to control her 
tongub ; he did arrive sopaetimes at suspecting her of deliberately 
iiltending to be disagreeable. She was affected, too, and querulous, 
and, pretty as she was, he felt less desire to conciliate her than any 
of the others; in fact, something very like the foundation of a 
gmdge against her was laid in him dming those last few days at 
Littlehnmpton. 

. The time was spent mostly in expeditions to various local places 
of interest ; to Arundel, and Chichester, and Worthing, and others ; 
expeditions of which Chadwick, as at Trouville, assumed the entire 
^command. He had not seen them since he was a boy, he declared, 
%nd*he insisted that#they should all see them together, though 
Margot, at least, chafed at going sightseeing in this hourgeois 
fashion. It had seemed wearisome enough in Normandy, but now 
she was dimctly involved and could no longer maintain her atti- 
tude of unconcerned superiority. 

To a high-spirited, intensely proud girl as she was, exclusive 
and fastidious by nature, and regarding the commonplace with 
youthful intolerance, her position was genuinely trying, though not 
so hard, it must be owned, as she chose to consider it. She was 
miserable ; she had often felt before that she was deprived of 
opportunities which other girls enjoyed, which she, too, had once 
copfrdently looked forward to; but, if existence in the unfashionable 
old house by the river, with few friends and little gaiety, had been 
dull, it was never ignoble — there was a dignity in it, in spite of 
their limited means and money troubles (of wnich she had pre- 
fipfted to remain in contented ignorance), which had comforted 
her at her lowest. Now that was all over; there could be no 
poetry henceforth for her in this new atmosphere of vulgar well- 
pen^. Oondeahned to be constantly with those who were utterly 
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out of sympathy with her, she felt for ever shut out from con- 
genial society~fbr she could not imagine that any ‘ nice * people 
would care to visit at her step-father’s. Had he not enlarged 
sometimes on the unfriendliness of his county neighbours ? She 
did not wonder at it, and of course they would be under the ban 
too. 

Mrs. Chevening’s equanimity did not seem to be disturbed by 
any doubts as to the wisdom of the step she was takings She had 
taken it rather sooner than she had intended, for the shock of her 
supposed departure from Trouville had brought Chadwick’s fee^gs 
to a climax ; still she had long seen that, if she was to extricate 
herself from her growing difliculties, she must either marry her 
daughter well, or man’y again herself. She had made careful 
inquiries into Chadwick’s position, and at one time she had allowed 
herself to speculate on the possibihty of marrying Margot to his 
only son. But when Allen appeared on the scene, even Mrs. 
Chevening saw that this scheme must be abandoned. Margot 
proved impracticable, and her mother was clever enough to see 
that she was powerless here. His father, meanwhile, was showing 
unmistakable signs of desiring something more than friendship; 
he did not pretend to be in love, but he sitoke nmre and more often 
.of his big empty house, and the need he felt oi a wife who would 
help him to gain a footing in the county. He was not alarmed 
by the fact of so many step-children — there was enough for all. 
Mrs. Chevening was tired of her fallen fortunes, of the cgnstant 
and increasing battle between expenses and income ; she wanted 
to see her brilliant Margot enjoying her rightful opportunities of 
marrying well ; there were her other daughters to be considered, 
her son to be educated. As the wife of a wealthy ex-indigo -planter, 
she felt very certain of ensuring all these adj^antages ; he was not^ 
over-refined, but she could school him where it was necesdkry, 
and keep him as much in the background as possible ; the only 
social bar lay in what his father had been, and that could be got 
over now. , 

And so Mrs. Chevening soon persuaded herself that it was the 
only thing to do, and that, for her children’s sake, she ought to 
accept the offer, which was made in a peremptory ‘ take it or leave 
it * style that demanded an instant decision. 

Accordingly, with some graceful phrases about giving her - 
orphaned children a father, and supplying herself the place of a 
mother to ‘poor Allen,’ she had consented, with a private refleedon 
that, should it turn out that she had been misinformed in aaiy 
essential respects, she could always withdraw in time. 

She had dreaded having to break the news to her fiasnily-^ 
above ^11 to Matgot, with whom she knew she must enmloynll 
h^r firmness before she could compel her to any sort cf acqhl# 
e^ehce. However, that was over, and really, as far ^ she cOitlft 
tetf, t^igirlsT seemed wonderfrdly reconciled to it already, afid M 
ihslnag^xheiit, she kept theirdislike to Allen from appeUrfrig 
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too piainly. ‘They really seemed quite attached to dear Allen,* 
she would tell his father. ‘ He was a constant companion in all 
their walks. Bhe was so pleased to see the shyness melting a^ay, 
but of course Margot had given him a good character, and they 
fek as if they had known him ever so long ; he seemed so happy to 
be with them, too — it was quite ideal altogether I * 

Chadwick saw nothing, believed, and was well satisfied. He 
felt that he had done an uncommonly good stroke of business. 
He was going to marry a widow, who was still handsome and 
beyond question a lady. With her and her beautiful daughters to 
form the attraction at Agra House, he need not complain of 
isolation any longer, the county society would soon rally round 
him. .And for Allen, too, the companionship of lively pretty gkls 
would be a capital thing ; it would teach him certain things which 
his father was beginning dimly to see he needed to be taught. 
Yes, his first marriage had been a mistake, he saw that now, and 
he had had to pay for it with over twenty years’ exile and hard- 
ship — his second marriage was going to be a success. 

Such, so far, were the various attitudes of the persons in- 
terested. It should be mentioned here that one humble member 
of.the Chevening family attended to Allen a friendship which had 
nothing in it . of rffeerve (Tr self-interest, and that was the dog 
Yarrow. For some inscrutable reason, the collie received him at 
once into unhesitating favour, beaming on him with liquid golden- 
tawny ^es, presenting him handsomely with his honest paw and 
pushmg his panting head under Allen’s arm at every possible 
opportunity. For this he was lectured in private by Lettice, who 
considered it almost in the light of a desertion to the enemy ; and 
even Margot, to whom he nominally belonged, was not above 
qfeehng a secret chagrin — although she did not deign openly to 
notite this exhibition 8f bad taste on Yarrow’s part. 

Alh^n did not know much about dogs, and had never owned one 
in his life, but he was grateful to the collie for his preference — it 
seemed to hitoa a good omen that Margot’s dog should be fond of him. 

When this constant companionship with the Chevening girls 
came to an end, as it did in a very few days on their departure for 
London, he felt almost as bereaved as on that miserable afternoon 
at Trouville when he learned that Margot had gone. But things 
were not nearly so bad now ; he would see them still occasionally 
at Chiswick during the winter, and early in the year they were aU 
coming to live at Agra House (so christened by his grandfather, in 
defiant commemoration of the business which had enriched him)— 
that was something to be patient for. The weeks that followed 
were rather dull for him ; his father was absent in town for the 
gmater part of the timo, and Allen lived at his new home with no 
^her companion than the grim relative who had brought him up, 
efid. wJbnin ,, Chadwick had established there as temporary care- 
44^1^ tietmally had no experience of shooting or hunting; 
Iho mm after the stables gave him a few riding lessqi^ 
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now and then, but Allen showed no particular aptitude for h(»rsO* 
manship, and ' the groom was rather ashamed of going out with 
him. 'He do sit loose, that young chap — as loose as anyone I 
ever see on top of a horse,* he would remark in the village. * Now 
the gov’nor, any one *ud tell lie' a been in the saddle a bit, not that 
I call him a rider — but that young Allen, blest if I think he. knows 
a horse *a3 a mouth at all 1 ’ 

He was not more successful at shooting ; he knew none of the 
residents, and the Agra House grounds had no cover to speak of, , 
so the sport was confined to missing an occasional rabbit. And 
his aunt, though she treated him with an increase of respect, as 
became his altered fortunes, was not cheerful society, especially when 
she approached the subject of her brother-in-law’s second marriage. 

‘ \^^at he wants to marry for at his age, I don’t know 1 * she 
would often remark, as they sat in the big dining-room, with the 
‘ handsome * furniture, dull-toned paper, and immense gaselier, 
which the late Mr. Chadwick had insisted upon. ‘ I’d have looked 
after everything for him, if that was all. But no — he’s not content, 
with that, he must be marrying the first woman who chooses to set 
her cap at him — a widow, they tell me. Any family, has she got ? ' 
she inquired once. • 

‘ Four,* Allen answered, with a secret thrilf ; * one grown-up — a 
young lady, you know.’ 

‘AJiI a worldly widow with a family,’ his aunt commented. 

* Well, I don’t know what your poor mother would have s|iid to it, 
I’m sure, if she could see such doings. But there, it’s no* use my 
saying anything — though I’m sorry for you, that I am I * 

‘ You needn’t be, aunt,* was Allen’s ordinary reply to this, ‘ I’m 
glad.’ 

‘ Glad, are you ? Then, Allen Chadwick, you’re a bigger fool tha^i 
I took you for — but there, you’ll find your mistake out some dhy ! * 
And Miss Wrigley would go on with her knitting with a highly 
expressive snort. In her narrow way she had done her duty by her 
nephew, and though he had not been as steady as sht wished him 
to be, and was not as bright and smart as some of her neighbours* 
lads, she had a certain grim affection for him, which showed itself 
in a touch of sharpness sometimes at his apparent inability to take 
his own part and look after his interests. 

‘ He’s like his mother in that,’ she would think. ‘ She’d have let 
anyone cut the head off her shoulders if they asked her ! * 

While Allen was longing for the weeks to pass, and the day to 
come which would make him a member of Margot’s family, she 
was grudging every hour that brought her nearer to the time. 
More than any of the others, she clung to the picturesque old- 
fashioned house by the river where they had spent the last rfew 
years. It was dingy and dark fi:om the creepers that overgrew’ the 
front, and the scraggy truncated elms that almost brushed the 
great bow- window with their branches. The river, now leaden ahd 
mist-shrouded, glided by on the other side of the narrow' road. At 
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she heard the water lap and wash against the bank under her 
window, and wondered how she could ever have thought the sound 
a dismal one. Melancholy it might be, but, now that she had little 
cause to be joyous, the river seemed a soothing and unobtrusive 
sharer in her sorrow — she liked to fancy that it was a little sorry to 
lose them all. ’ 

And the house, so cool and fresh in summer, so snug and com- 
fortable in winter, with such refinement and harmony in its faded 
tones and old furniture ; the house, with its memories of happy, 

* dreaming hours spent on summer afternoons in the balcony over 
the porch, of merry family romps, when her dignity as growing 
school-girl or ‘ finished ’ young lady was thrown to the winds ; the 
very walls, associated with so many simple little festivals— how 
dear they had all become ! She had never known till then how 
much it would cost her to leave all this, and they were to leave 
it for what ? For a country house, built the day before yester- 
day by a retired tradesmen — for the elder Chadwick was nothing 
Htore ; a poor exchange enough, even could they have been per- 
Viitted to occupy it alone ; but when she thought whose house it 
would. J)®j the position they would fill in it, her heart swelled 
with indignation against her mother. 

*When Lady Yavfrland heard of the step her younger sister was 
contemplating, she did what she had not found time to do for some 
years — she drove down to Chiswick in state from Portman Square, 
and it being impossible to drive up to the house, from the fact that 
the roaiPalong the bank was a mere footpath at that particular spot, 
^her carriage was to be seen waiting in a back road, the nearest point 
of approach, with the coachman wearing an expression which 
seemed to disown all personal responsibility for being found in such 
a neighbourhood, while a fur-caped footman stood majestically by 
me Bailings in front &£ the shabby old ivy-grown house. Lady 
Yaverland had brought her youngest daughter, Valeria, with her, 
and, at a suggestion from her mother, Margot took her cousin off to 
her own ro®m. The two girls had never been intimate; the 
Honourable Miss Valeria Brading, who, if patrician, was undeniably 
plain in appearance, was inclined to resent her cousin’s beauty, and 
patronised her when they met in a highly provoking manner, ‘ Do 
tell me all about it,’ she began, as she sank down in Margot’s easy- 
ohair, ‘ I am so interested. When is Aunt Selina going to marry ? 
Aren’t you awfully delighted ? ’ 

* Mother is going to marry early next year, Valeria,* said Mar- 
got. “ ‘ And I’m not awfully delighted. I think it’s dreadful 1 * 

* You very curious person ! ’ said Miss Brading languidly. * Why, 
I should have thought it was the best thing that could happen for 
aU you. Won’t you be fearfully well off now. I thought he 
wafjt'so rich and all that ? ’ 

‘ What are his riches to us ? * said Margot, * Do you think one 
oaici’t bo happy without that 7 ’ 

' 1 diouid certainly have thought,* said Miss Valeria, with aglanoo 
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round the room, in the appointments of which taste was more con* 
spicuous tharr luxury, * that yon would like to see more of the world 
than you can possibly do in a place like this. I dare say you will 
live in town for the season now, and go out, and all that sort of 
thing. You*ll enjoy it, because it will all be freak to you. It isn’t 
as if you had grown up in it as I have ! ’ 

‘ I don’t know where we shall live — in the country, most 
all the year,’ said Margot, ‘ but 1 know I shall not enjoy anything^ ' 
wherever we are. I should hate myself if I thought I could I ’ , 

‘ That’s so silly, dear,’ remarked her cousin, in a superior tone, 
which was undeniably inhiriating. ‘ IFe think it quite a nice arrange- 
ment in every way.’ 

‘Very likely,’ said Miss Chevening warmly. ‘It must be 
pleasanter to have rich relations than poor ones, however little you 
see of them. ^ Never mind, Valeria, we will agree that we ought to 
consider ourselves very fortunate — only wo are so stupid that we 
don’t. And now let’s talk of something else.’ 

* Indeed, I’ve no wish to pursue the subject, only I must say that^ 
if you will biury yourselves away in a place like this, it is rather too 
much to complain of people not coming to see you — it is really.* 

* Is it, Valeria ? ’ said Margot. ‘ If I did complain, I won’t it 
again. Come into the schoolrpom and see IdU and Lettice, they’ll 
be so glad.’ 

Lady Yaverland took her leave in a most cordial manner. 

* Good-bye, Selina, dearest,’ she said, as she rose ; ‘ we shall hope to 
see more of you in the future. I really am more enchanted than I 
can say. Now do bring Mr. Chadwick to see me some day— -^-let md 
see, shall it be next Wednesday? — No, I’ve got something on 
Wednesday, I know. Thursday, then ? or stop, there are people 
coming to lunch on Thursday, wo shan’t get a moment togeth^. 
Valeria, are we free on Friday, darling ? Oh, that tiresome afternoon 
concert at the Brutons’ 1 Well, I must write and fix a day, and, in 
any case, you will be sure to let me know when and where the cere- 
mony is to take place — I shall make a point of* being there. 
Boberts, tell Jennings the carriage, please.’ 

So Lady Yaverland and her daughter walked back to their smart 
carriage, which was presently rolling away along the bankside, past 
the baring trees and decaying houses. Lady Yaverland was really 
pleased. She had married a wealthy manufacturer, who, for some 
seiTices he had rendered his party, had been raised to the peerage 
as Baron Yaverland some years ago. After her husband had 
received this distinction, she had taken a position in society ^hich 
did not allow her to see much of her sister, especially yidien Hrs. 
Chevening had become a widow, and was forced by her id- 
pradent speculations to withdraw beyond the radius recognised 
Bbciety and its coachmen. 

' She had felt some twinges of conscience, nevertheless^ and wM 
always on the point of seeing whether something could not^be doM 
for ‘poor dear Sdlina,’ consoling herself for doing nothing the 
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reflection that living must be very cheap at Chiswick, and if Selina 
was really in any difficulties she woulA^write and ask f«r assistance. 
Now that Selina was actually going to make a really sensible 
marriage, Lady Yaverland’s heart naturally warmed to her ; she 
could be cordial now with impunity— and hence her visit. 

‘Dear Selina I’ she said to her daughter, as they drove away, 

‘ she seems so contented and satisfied, spoke so nicely of him, I 
was quite pleased to hear her. She’ll have everything she can 
^vant now, and those poor girls will be provided for after all. I 
, must send her something really nice for a wedding present. You 
must help me to choose. Margot very delighted about it all, I 
suppose ? * 

‘I shouldn’t say she was enthusiastic exactly,' drawled Miss 
Valeria. ‘ I gathered that she rather disapproved of it.’ 

‘ Foolish girl I ’ said her mother. ‘ However, she will have to 
resign herself to the inevitable.’ 

Mrs. Chevening stood at the window smiling and kissing her 
hand while her sister in her heavy furs was stepping daintily along^ 
the narrow path. ‘ Good-bye, good-bye, dearest ones, come again 
soon I ’ she was saying, rather to govern her expression than with 
any .hope of being audible. ‘ V/hat a pity it is for that poor girl to 
be so plain ! And Gf^endoleh looks quite twenty years older than 
when I saw her last. However, I am very glad she came. You see 
now, Margot, that my own sister doesn’t consider I have lost caste, 
whatever my daughter chooses to think I ’ 

‘Wha you bring Mr. Chadwick to see Aunt Gwendolen, 
Ihother,’ said Margot, ‘ shall you take Allen too ? ’ 

‘ I see no necessity for it,’ replied her mother ; ‘ he is hardly fit 
to go into society at present, poor fellow 1 ’ 

• ‘ No,’ said Margot, ‘ but you consider him quite fit for our 
society, don’t you motliftr ? ’ 

‘I thought,’ said her mother, ‘ that I was not to have the pain of 
hearing such language as this from you again, Margot 1 ’ 

‘ Mother I k said the girl passionately, ‘ I can’t always keep 
silence— you must let me speak out sometimes, when w^e are alone. 
I do try to treat Mr. Chadwick as you would wish. I — I am even 
.getting not to mind him. But Allen— mother, you can’t expect me 
to feel that he is the sort of person I can bear to think of as a con- 
^stant companion — as a brother I I know you believe you are doing 
the best for us all — perhaps you are, for the others— but, at least 
you might understand that I can’t help being a little bitter now 
imd then-just on my own account 1 * 

' She stood there, tall and slender, with a look of unconquerable 
•pride her fair face, and yet her voice had something winning 
a^'^ppeding in it which caused her mother a momentary pang of 
Belf-i^ptoach. Mrs. Chevening thought of her future step-son and 
l^aeed him mentally by the side of this girl— the effect was grotesque 
Arouse a certain sympathy with her daughter’s protest. 

Wellf Wall, my dear,’ she said, with a little sigh,, ‘I don’t ask 
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you to feel what perhaps it is not natural that you shodd feel. I 
am quite siwre that you will see one day that 1 am right in the 
course I am taking, and if Allen is the chief objection, Margot,’ she 
added, ^be patient, dearest, a little while. Young men are not 
generally great stay-at-homes ! * 


CHAPTER IV. 

THE DANGERS OF NOT KNOWING WHEN TO STOP. 

It was some time before Lady Yaverland found leisure to fix a day 
for making the acquaintance of her sister’s husband-elect, but she 
did so at last, and even sent an invitation to dinner. ‘ It had better 
be dinner, George,* she had said to her husband. ‘ I don’t want 
poor Selina to feel herself abandoned, and we need not see anything 
of them afterwards, you know. And if we don’t have them now, 
we shall have to ask them down to Arreton later 1 ’ ^ 

‘ It was a very quiet little dinner — “ only just ourselves,*’ * as 
Lady Yaverland had explained ; even the daughters of the house 
were not present, and their absence was not accounted for. Perhaps 
the dinner did not promise to establish any very cordial relations 
for the future between the principal persons concerned. Chadwick 
had seen enough of the world not to feel intimidated hy the pre- 
sence of a peer, but he took rather more pains to make this evident 
than he need have done. In fact, he talked down and contradicted 
his host so persistently that Lord Yaverland, though the mildest 
and least exacting of noblemen, became a little restive at last, and 
his wife deemed it necessary to rebuke thd offender. ‘ Perhaps /6u 
don’t know, Mr. Chadwick, — and if so I may tell you ’ — she said, 
with an ambiguous blandness, ‘ that the indigo question, and in fact, 
Indian affairs generally, have been a special study qf Lord Yaver- 
land’ s for some years ! ’ 

‘ Can’t help that, my lady,’ said Chadwick. ‘ Of course, if his 
lordship tells me he’s been there, that’s another thing I ’ 

* It has always been a dream of mine,’ said the host, * to visit a 
country in which I take considerable interest— but, as a matter ofr 
fact * 

‘ You haven’t got beyond dreaming at present ? * interrupted 
Chadwick, with his loud laugh. * That’s where it is, you seel Not 
that you’d know much more about it if you went — they’d show you 
round, and tell you just as much as they wanted you to know, and, 
after six weeks of that sort of thing, you’d come back and wrRe an 
article in a crack magazine, or a book very likely, and think -you 
had settled the whole question. Now I’ve heen out there, lived tbiere 
over twenty years, and I know what Vm tfdking about, aii4 X tdU 
you, you may take it firom im ’ 
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‘ Forgive me, said Lord Yaverland stiffly, ‘ there are some things 
I really cannot consent to take from anybody. Selina, was Trou- 
ville at all crowded this season ? ’ 

Mrs. Chevening saw of course that her future husband was not 
producing the best of impressions, but she accepted it philosophi- 
cally enough. She did not care very much whether her sister and 
she were to be intimate in future or not ; their paths had always 
tain too much apart to make that a very likely contingency ; and 
:UOW, though she was willing that Chadwick should understand that 
»if she wai^ poor she was no adventuress, she did not expect this 
meeting to lead to anything. Even Chadwick’s breaches of the 
ordinary amenities of life did not cause her any acute distress — he 
was ‘ like that,’ and it was of no use minding, but she was glad that 
Margot, who had been included in the invitation, had declined to 
accompany her — she would not have liked to see the expression she 
knew her daughter’s face would have worn. 

When the two sisters were alone together in the ^eat drawing- 
^om, Lady Yaverland began with a little hesitation : ‘ I hope, 
oelina,’ she said, ‘ I hope you are quite — quite sure that this is a — 
a wise thing you are going to do I ’ 

‘Jleally, Gwendolen,’ retorted Mrs. Chevening, with a rather 
accelerated beat of hei^fan, ‘ I*think I maybe considered old enough 
to manage my own affairs. I have been left to manage them for 
myself all these years I ’ 

* And a dreadful muddle you have made of them I ’ came into 
Lady YaTerland’s mind, but all she said was, ‘ You mustn’t be 
*ilhgry with me, Selina, I can’t help asking, because — because — 
well, it is so very unlike anything I should have expected you 
to dp I * 

• ‘It is all very well, Gwendolen,’ said Mrs. Chevening. *I don’t 
l^retenfl that I should Ifkve done quite this if I hadn’t been so 
horribly poor. But what was I to do ? You know you wouldn’t 
have helped me 1 * 

‘It is unkmd of you to say that,’ interposed Lady Yaverland, 
who felt this thrust to come unpleasantly near home. ‘ You never 
asked me — though ’ (this was due to a recollection chat her purse 
might still be not out of danger) ‘I assure you I have so many 
claims upon me that I often don’t know where to curn for money 
'myself. However, it is different for you now — you will not be 
horribly poor any longer at ail events ! ’ 

‘ No, I suppose not. And really he is very good 1 ’ 

* I*don’t doubt it for a moment, and of course, as you say, you 
' are the best judge — I dare say you will be very happy.’ 

• In parting Chadwick gave his host Jind hostess a pressing invi- 
tatioi> to visit them at his pl^iCe at Gorsecombe after the marriage. 

* pleasM to see any of Selina's family, my lord,' he assured 
him. ‘ Just drop us a line a day or two before to say we’re to expect 
you, and you may depend upon us to let you know if it's incon- 
venient— -run down when you can, and no ceremony.’ 
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To which Lady Yaverland had replied somewhat frostily for 
herself and Jier husband, that ‘Mr. Chadwick was too kind — but 
they so seldom paid any visits now.* 

‘An offensive fellow, Gwen 1 ’ Lord Yaverland remarked wheii 
his guests were gone. * Don’t know when I've seen a more offensive 
fellow. What on earth possessed Selina to take up with him ? * 

* Poor, dear Selina I * said his wife, ‘ she has her girls to think of. 
He's very well off, I understand. I’m afraid we can't know them,, 
though,* 

‘ I couldn’t stand him at Arreton, I know that. Selina must 
come alone if she comes at all.’ 

‘ She won’t expect it ; she is very sensible about some things. 
Wo have done our duty, at least ; we can run up for the wedding, 
you know — I’m afraid you’ve had a boring evening, George ? * 

‘ W'ell, my dear, I did find him a trifle fatiguing.’ 

* Think what it will be for poor Selina 1 ’ 

‘ That’s her look-out,’ said Lord Yaverland, as he retired to his 
library. At about the same time Chadwick, as he escorted Mrs. 
Chevening home, was reviewing the evening with complacency. ' 

‘ I think, Selina,’ ho was saying, ‘ I gave his lordship a wrinkle 
or • two * (a surmise which was more literally correct than he 
imagined). ‘I tackled him about India — (’id you hear me ? I 
always get my monkey up when I hear these swells laying down 
the law about indigo, when all the time they don’t know the dif- 
ference between a rj^ot and a gantidar ! Still, I hope I was civil, 
eh ? ' t , 

‘ I think, if anything, you were almost too — too respectful ip 
some ways,’ hazarded Mrs. Chevening. ‘ George isn’t accustomed 
to be called “ my lord ” quite so often.’ 

‘ Why, I threw it in from time to time, just to show I remem- 
bered the difference in rank between us^’. cried Chadwick. „ ‘ Gk)d 
bless my soul, Selina, do you suppose I don’t know how to behave 
— even if I have lived amongst niggers all my life ? You seem to 
think I'm an ignorant boor by the way you talk, hanged if you 
don’t I ’ 

‘Indeed, Joshua, I never thought any such thing 1 ’ protested 
Mrs. Chevening, who saw that his pride was seriously ruffled, * and 
I'm sure George was very much struck by all you said — I thought 
you were so right about things.’ 

‘ Bight ? I should think I was right I * said Chadwick, mollified 
at once. ‘ He knocked imder completely after you went. I*ve taken 
rather a fancy to him, I must say, and your sister seems a pleasant 
woman — stiffer than I care about — but pleasant.’ 

‘ Gwendolen can be very pleasant,* said her sister. 

‘ Well,’ said Chadwick, ‘ I can’t trot put any lords on mu side 
of the family, Selina, but perhaps w^re*none the worse for^|]hAt. 
Not that I’ve any objection to lords as such, but I don't run aftor 
’em, and I*m in no hurry for them to run after meX'^ 

‘ 1 scarcely tl^^ you are likely to suffer any annoyance of tha^ 
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kind,* Mrs. Chevening could not help retorting— to which he replied 
in all Bincerity, that he ‘ did not advise any lord to trj; it on.* 

Christmas approached, the last they were all to spend at Osier 
House, which fact alone would have been enough to spoil the day 
in anticipation for Margot, even if the party at the dinner-table 
were not to be joined by Allen and his father. Chadwick had en- 
gaged quarters for Christmas at a hotel in Chiswick, and it was 
> arranged that Allen should come up and share them. He was 
almost as much at the house as his father, and it fell to the girls’ 
lot to entertain him, which they found as irksome a task as ever. 
Margot had schooled herself once more to behave to him with a 
kind of severe tolerance, and, as usual, he accepted this as a symp- 
tom of growing friendliness, and responded with what disdainful 
Morgot chose to consider odious familiarity — though, could she 
have known it, there was nothing but the purest respect and admi- 
ration in his feelings for her. 

However, she could not, or would not, see it, and escaped from 
the infliction of his company as often as she could, sometimes 
ftoothing her irritation by lonely walks along the quaint old-world 
streets and alleys by the riverside between Hammersmith and Kew 
bridges;* for Margot preferred, when in these moods, to walk alone. 

She had gone out^ne afternoon a day or two before Christmas,' 
and followed the road which, after striking inland to save a curve 
of the bank, returns again to the river through one of the most 
picturesque of old suburban streets. 

How^he loved it now — this irregular winding thoroughfare of 
^Id brick houses, with projecting corbelled roofs, whose white- sashed 
windows must have seen Hogarth’s sturdy figure pass and repass 
many a time ! The little shops were bright with Christmas cheer ; 
m the greengrocer’s window stood the little figure of Father 
Ckris^as, which had usade its annual reappearance there every 
year she had been in Chiswick — it would come out again next 
year, no doubt, but she would not be there to see. The grim old 
mansions further on showed a glimpse of warmth and firelight 
through the tall windows, and here, at the end of the lane, was the 
church, and through a gap the river showed a dull lead-colour, with 
oily eddies and flaws on its swollen surface, and the faint outlines 
of Arees on the opposite bank ; a tug, with a trail of barges in its 
w^e, came panting and puffing down, as if protesting against over- 
work. ^ It was still light, the day had been mild for the season, and 
the Tain had not long cleared ; Margot walked on, unwilling to, turn 
back just then, her whole thoughts absorbed in self-pity. She had 
left the river again, had passed a timber-yard, where a log was 
screaming like a hurt animal imder the whirr of the steam-saw, 
*and now she had come to a quiet old terrace, which, reserving its 
bes|Jbde for the river, pr^ents the anomalous appearance of having 
doors at the back. At the end of this row of quaint, 
dimmntive, pillared porches and irregularly placed windows, she 
«aa iresoh^ to turn, but before she reached it, someone came 
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towards her from the narrow lane in front, and, with a curious 
mixture of feeling, she saw that it was Nugent Orme. 

Orme, of course, had been at least as quick in recognising her, 
in spite of the failing light and the partial disguise of her winter 
wraps. People who had once known Miss Chevening were not apt 
to pass her by, and, as it chanced, he was thinking of her at that 
very moment. To tell the truth, this was not the first time he had 
taken this walk of late, and with a faint undefined expectation 
of some such' encounter as this, though hitherto only to experi- 
ence the puzzling fact that the last place, as a rule, to find people* 
one is anxious to meet, is the neighbourhood where they happen to 
dwell. 

This time he had a definite reason for turning his steps in that 
direction, as he had to see somebody at Chiswick, though he had 
set out to walk there by the longer way along the river bank, less 
with any real hope of seeing Miss Chevening than to please his 
fancy once more with the endeavour to identify her house among 
the many comfortable old houses by the riverside with the trees 
darkening their verandahed fronts. ^ 

From this it will be perceived that the impression Miss Cheven- 
ing had left on him was deeper after all than he had been msposed 
to believe at the time. He was constantly »?aking efforts to call 
up her featmes and expression exactly ; sometimes with a tanta- 
lising flash of success, generally with results distressing by their 
vagueness. He speculated about her a good deal, too, going back 
often in fancy to that delicious scene of reconciliation oil his last 
night, and trying to penetrate her motives. If only he could bd*' 
quite sure she was as anxious to keep his friendship as she seemed 
— if only she was as frank and unaffected as he had believed at the 
time — if she had not been practising on him for some reason er 
other I All this did not affect either his re^,t or his appetite, »but^t 
gave his leisure thoughts an interest, a pervading romance and 
sentiment which had not begun to fade as yet. 

Now he saw her again, and instantly felt how {^ithlessly and 
inadequately his memory had served him — the reality was so far 
more charming, there was so much that he had unaccountably for- 
gotten I That blending in her of the imperious young goddess and 
the wilful child, for instance, had escaped him utterly till he saw 
her now. She smiled at him as she held out her hand ; her eves 
were kind, though her mouth was a little tremulous, and she looKed 
less buoyant and less happy than he remembered her ; she had not 
forgotten him, but he fancied she was not altogether glad to see 
him just then. 

‘ Is this one of your haunts ? * she inquired, as they stood there.. 

He explained, without thinking it nei|^ssary to mention t^at it 
was not his first visit, that he had to call at Chiswick hotel on 
business of his fath^’s. 

* Do you know that you have chosen the most roundabout way 
to get there?’ 
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‘Have I really?* he said hypocritically; ‘however, it is too 
late to alter that now.’ 

‘ You might reach the main road from here if you are pressed for 
time, but it is much the uglier way certainly. I was just turning 
back, so, if you like, we might walk together part of the way, and 
I could put you in the right road.’ 

Miss Chevening did not know, and I am afraid did not greatly 
care, how far she was warranted by the proprieties in making this 
offer. At first, the pain of meeting him had outweighed the 
pi jasure,^nd her impulse had been to pass on after a few common- 
place words, and go back by a different way. But when she saw 
the very evident pleasure in his eyes, she had not the heart for this 
— it would be pleasant after all to talk with him again, even though 
it was all so changed now. 

How gratefully and gladly he accepted need not be said. He 
had found her again, more kind and more beautiful than ever; he 
was walking by her side, and she was talking to him with the old 
sweet brusqueness, and a delicate note of sadness in her vdice 
Sometimes that endeared her more to him than any gaiety. 

‘It seems years ago since the Trouville days,’ she said, and 
added : ‘ I mean so many things have happened since — to me at 
least.* She was wonJering-fi-half hopefully— if he had heard; she 
was sure he would be sorry for her. 

‘ Pleasant things, I hope ? ’ he said. He knew nothing, then — 
could she bring herself to tell him ? 

‘ No,'^deed ; nothing will ever be pleasant any more I ’ said 
••Miss Chevening, in a tone of mournful conviction. 

‘ I am so sorry — so sincerely sorry,’ he said gently. ‘ I hardly 
dare to ask questions, but — it is not illness ? ’ 

‘ Nothing to do with illness. We— we shall have to leave our 
jAetty old house, for onf thing.’ 

‘ You are not leaving England ? ’ he asked anxiously. 

‘ No— I almost wish we were, instead of but I can’t tell 

you just now.^ I will try to tell you presently, if I am able. Now, 
tell me about yourself, and all that you have been doing since we 
parted.* 

Seeing that she evidently meant to change the subject, he gave 
her as much of his history during the past months as was likely to 
be of any interest to her, and she listened and made comments 
which he thought showed a delightful interest in his proceedings, 
and by-and-by they passed to general topics. And they walked on, 
past Chiswick Mall (where she professed to know the very house 
.where Miss Pinkerton had once kept her celebrated academy, and 
,the gate through .which the Sedley coach had driven that summer 
day ’jdth Amelia and Becky Sharp inside, and black Sambo behind), 
pasVme church, and the little angle of eighteenth-century build- 
ings, with the more modern, but still old-fashioned, shops below 
the r^ brick bulgikig fronts and high brown roofs ; the butcher’s, 
with its Christmas show of red and white joints ; the grocer’Si with 
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the heat of the gas made a misty blur on the small-paned shop* 
.fronts. Then into gloom again, under the bulging ivy-topped walls 
of private parks, with glimpses through the railings of green and 
mildewed statues, looking slightly uncanny in the gathering gloom ; 
and, here and there, amongst the shadowy trunks and tree-tops, a 
great cedar rising in darker outline against the grey background. 
Then along a lonely road facing the west, where a gleam of stormy 
yellow showed that the sun was setting, and on till the river came . 
in sight once more, and the willows and poplars were delicately 
traced against a sunset sky which had suddenly become mottled 
with vivid patches of olive, grey, green, crocus and blue. 

They met scarcely anybody; this old-world region, though 
surrounded by building estates, and villas, and flaring new shops, 
seems forgotten, untouched amidst so much change — given over for 
a little longer to dignified decay and ghostly memories of past 
grandeur ; there was a strange intimate charm to him in walking 
there with her in the silence and solitude, something dreamy and 
pobtic in the place which both felt. 

* You are not very far from your journey’s end now, Mr. Orme,' 
she said, with a return to practical life, as they entered the region 
of brick and stucco once more, and saw the tall mass of the water- 
tower painted in faint grey monochrolne npSn the green evening 
sky. ‘ I will show you a short cut which will take you to the 
hotel.’ 

^ The hotel ? ’ he said abstractedly ; ‘ to be sure, I was going 
there. That reminds me ’ (tlie young man was glad tCT catch at 
any excuses for prolonging the conversation), ‘ I don’t think i 
mentioned who it is I am going to see. You remember the Chad- 
wicks, at the Californie ? ’ 

‘ Very well,’ she said — the possibility that he was going to call 
on Mr. Chadwuck had already occurred td’her — she had expected 
this, and tried to avert it. Now it had come. 

‘ I remember,’ he said, ‘ that they were not favourites of yours, 
still it may interest you to hear that the father is going to marry 
again.’ 

She would tell him in a moment— not yet; she put off her 
revelation, not unwilling that he should be impressed by her 
stoicism. ‘It does interest me — very much,’ she said, with her 
enigmatic smile. ‘ Do you — have you heard who the lady is ? * 

‘ Only the mere fact at present, and not even that till a day or 
two ago. I am sorry for that poor young fellow.* 

‘ Sorry — sorry for him ? ’ Miss Chevening flamed out end- 
de^y. ‘I should have thought other persons were more to bo 
pitied.’ ' 

‘ So you haven’t forgiven him even yet I ’ he said, smil«fig at 
this proof that the old petulant prejudice was still aliye; ^^^arien’t 
you rather hard on him. Miss Chevening ? ’ 

‘But why should he be the person to be pilSed for his &ther*s 
second marriage ? * she persisted. 
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l*he pleasantest conversations generally have a stage at which 
we could wish, afterwards, they had ended— little as* he knew it, 
Orme was passing that stage now. 

‘ Well, you see,’ he explained, ‘ he’s an only son, and — well, I 
gathered from what I was told that the lady who is going to marry 
his father was not doing so out of disinterested affection exactly. 
And, though you will probably decline to believe that anybody 
«vouid marry him for love, a woman who does it for money is not 
likely to prove the best conceivable step-mother, is she ? ’ 

^ They were standing together at the point where the riverside 
path begins again — though the road is continued, inland. In the 
pain, the indignant surprise, and shame which that imprudent 
speech of his had excited, all impulse to enlighten him vanished. 
Where now was the compassion — the respectful and admiring 
compassion — she had looked for ? How could she tell him, after 
that ! Was this how the world would look at it ? Oh, the world 
was cruel and stupid, and she hated it ! The scene around her 
suddenly became dreary and dismal — she hated it all ; the humble 
little riverJde cottages and ancient taverns, the muddy path, the 
dim black barges close in under the bank, between which the 
water was swashing and gurgling mournfully, the pale river gliding 
by, tne ugly lattice bri^^e over which a train, a long line of yellow 
bars, was passing, repeated in the water below, all seemed an 
appropriate backgroiind to her wretchedness at that moment. 

‘I — I don’t agree with you at all,’ she said tremulously; ‘it is 
you who aFe not charitable now I And,’ she added, recovering her 
cH^ity, * I will say good-bye here, please, Mr. Orme.’ 

He felt that her manner had altered, that he had received his 
dismissal, but he did not suspect the extent of his offence. She 
ne'^r could mention young Chadwick without that hostility ; he 
ou^t t© have known betftr, he reflected, as he went on alone, but 
with no serious uneasiness. Nothing could dash his spirits just 
then — ^he had found her again— his beautiful, unforgettable friend, 
and he had ne'wtrecollections to live upon until he saw her again — 
for that he should see her again, he was certain ! She was more 
delightful than ever, less abrupt and imperious, gentler and more 
subdued* He must not let himself fall in love with her — that was 
out of the question as yet— but what if, some day — ? For a man 
(/who was not admittedly in love he found a pleasure in dwelling 
upon the possibility of becoming so which might have caused him 
to hfeware. But perhaps he no longer wished to beware. He had 
known ^hen he set out to walk that afternoon, so he told himself 
now, that this afternoon was not to be as any common afternoon. 

. Margot went on her way in a very different frame of mind : she 
had b€(f^ punished, she thought bitterly, for her desire to enjoy 
Nugent 'Orme’s companionship once more for a little while 1 When 
he knew that he had been speaking slightingly to her of her own 
motfaeri what would** he feel? Would it make him despise them 
all'? And then she remembered his manner when they met by 

la 
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the terrace that afternoon— he did like her, she was certain, he 
had been very glad to see her again, he would be horrified with 
himself when he knew, and he would be sorry for her. It was 
useless trying to feel angry with him, he had offended in perfect 
innocence. She felt that she might be sure of a staimch friend in 
him. But now she would be leaving London very soon, and then 
she would lose sight of him — this time altogether perhaps ! It 
might have been so different if — if it were not for this marriage, 
and, as she reached this point in her meditations, all her dis- 
pleasure as usual concentrated itself upon one unconscious and 
unoffending head. 


CHAPTER V. 

A MODUS VIVENDI. 

On fl’ennuvo toujours avec les gens avec qni il n’est pas pennis de 
B*ennuyer . — L a llochefo ucauld. 

Miss Chevening had very little farther to go ; after passing a quaint 
old inn, with a cheery glow behind its striped blinds, an irregular 
and incongruous row of buildings — small shops, cottages and at 
intervals a house of some importance, all standing within a few feet 
of the riVer bank —she stopped at a gate close behind Wnich a steep 
night of stone steps led up to a door between two slender columns 
supporting an overhanging bay, and this was Osier Houses her 
home for only a very little while longer. 

The door was opened by a housemaid, who was in secret a 
severe trial to Margot, so far was she frOin coming up to the \\^est- 
End standard of domestic smartness and neatness. 

‘ Why, you have had a walk, miss ! ’ said this handmaiden, with 
a cheerful grin, which Margot would have preferred to see ex- 
changed for a cleaner apron ; however, all that did not' matter 
much now. 

‘ Yes,’ she said ; ‘ have 3^011 brought up tea yet, Anne ? * 

‘Why no ! I ain’t on’y just come down from tidying myself, 
miss,’ said this unblushing person ; ‘ but I’m going to bring th? 
younger ones theirs in the schoolroom ; will you take yours there, 
or up in the droring-room with the mistress ? Mr. Chadwick, fee’ll 
be in soon.’ 

‘ In the schoolroom,’ Miss Chevening interrupted quickly ; and, 
her serenity very far from recovered, she went into the school- 
room, where she found them all engaged over some round^ame of 
cards. 

‘Quite a happy family I ’ she exclaimed with a touch of her 
habitual disdain, when she saw that Allen was amongst the 
party; 
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* Mother said we were to play,’ explained Lettice ; ‘ don’t you 
think we could stop now, Margot ? ’ she asked in, a plaintive 
voice. 

* It is 80 unpleasant playing with anybody who cheats whenever 
he can I ’ struck in Ida. ‘ I saw him taking my counters.’ 

* It was only for a lark, Margot,’ Allen protested ; ‘ it’s not as il 
we were playing for money.’ 

- ‘ You do draw that distinction, then I ’ said Margot ; ‘ but why 
qjieat at all ? It’s not generally considered part of the fun — at least 
jiot with ua 1 ’ 

* I won’t cheat any more,’ said Allen, ‘ if you’ll come and play 
too, Margot ? ’ 

‘Not even that inducement tempts me,’ she returned; ‘and, 
Camilla, I fancy you might let them leave off now ; they seem 
tired of it.’ 

‘ Well,’ said Miss Henderson, ‘ if Mr. Allen will excuse us, I do 
think the game has lasted long enough.’ 

^ ‘ I didn’t want to play cards,’ said Allen, who had certainly 
been given small reason to enjoy this particular game, ‘ it was your 
mother s^t us down to it.’ 

‘Mother didn’t know you wouldn’t play fair,’ said Lettice, who 
attached a serious importan(?e to winning counters ; ‘ that spoils 
everything 1 ’ 

* Yes,’ said Eeggie, ‘ it’s cheating to look at your cards before 
playing, and that’s what you did every time ; if you cheat, we ought 
all to cheSl, or it’s not fair ! ’ 

* I’ve told you it was all byway of a joke like I ’ said Allen ; ‘ but 
of course I can’t do anything to please you — I’m ready enough to 
stop, I can tell you.’ 

• He was more irritated than usual, for his cheating had been a 
vefy obvious and simple ^)erformance, due to some blundering idea 
of promoting the hilarity, wliich struck him as wanting, for some 
reason. He was not aware that the humour of an unpopular 
person must b# irresistible indeed to extort success, but then he was 
not aware either how unpopular he was. 

He could not take his eyes from Margot as sho stood there, with 
the delicate colour in her cheeks freshened by her walk ; he had 
hoped she would join them, and, perhaps, take his part against the 
rest, for he always felt as if he knew her best, and it made him very 
sore that she, too, should seem to turn against him. 

‘ Please don’t let us all lose our tempers,’ said Margot ; ‘ they 
don’t ^understand your peculiar notions about games of chance, 
Allen, that is all.’ 

‘ Now you’re bringing that Petits Chevaux business up again I ’ 
he siM, almost savagely ; ‘ haven’t I told you how that was ? I 
didn’t think you’d throw that in my teeth, Margot I * 

*lhad no intention of throwing anything in your teeth,* she 
returned haughtily; ‘they have had enough of cards for this 
evenii^f as you nmst see by this time.’ 
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‘ Perhaps you’ve had enough of me too ? * he asked roughly, 
though his f/oice quivered. 

Margot shrugged her shoulders. ‘No one has said so,’ she an- 
swered ; ‘ stay by all means, if you like to behave yourself.’ 

‘ I won't stay I ’ said Allen, — ‘not to be treated this way. I’m 
willing enough to be pleasant— but you’re all against me, every one 
of you I Anyone would think I wasn’t fit to come near you. You 
forget it’s my father who ’ 

Margot’s eyes gleamed with anger as she held open the door. 
‘Will you kindly go out of the room before you say aiiothey 
word ? ’ she said, very quietly. 

He was cowed in an instant. ‘ I — I wasn’t going to say any- 
thing,’ he said ; ‘ you — you drive me to it — you’re so precious hard 
on a chap ! ’ 

‘ Go I ’ was all Margot said : and he went, out of the room and 
out of the house, with a feeling that ho was in hopeless disgrace. 

The girls looked at one another blankly as the front door 
slammed. ‘ We have done it now,’ said Ida ; ‘ he will tell mother, 
and she’ll be awfully angry ; you know how particularly she told *us 
not to quarrel with him.’ , 

‘He may tell mother, if he wishes to,’ said Margot. ‘'Wliat a 
delightful, loveable brother he will make U We ought to be very 
grateful girls ! ’ 

Allen was walking back to the hotel, the only place he could go 
to, with a growing sense of injustice. He liked them all so much 
— and they would not like him ! and now they had made him lose 
his temper and say things (or very nearly say them) that he hfitl 
never meant to do. What had possessed him, and how could ho 
regain Margot’s good opinion ? He quite believed he was winning 
it till then, and he could not bear his life if she would not forgive 
him. ^ 

Someone was just leaving the hotel as he came up ; he heard 
his father’s voice calling from the portico — ‘Good-bye, glad you 
came over, and you may tell your father what I saj^.* 

Then a tall, well-set-up figure was about to pass him. 

‘ Orme 1 ’ cried Allen, ‘ I say — Mr. Orme I ’ 

Orme-stopped. ‘ So you’re at Chiswick too 1 ’ he said ; ‘ why, I 
haven’t seen you since our Trouville time ; how are things with 
you, old fellow ? ’ 

There was a kindness in his voice that went to Allen’s heart 
just then. ‘ They’re bad,’ he said dolefully, — ‘ beastly bad. I’m that 
wtetched, Orme, I can’t bear myself ! * 

Orme drew his arm within his. ‘ Tell us all about it,* he said 
encouragingly. 

• You’ve heard my father’s going to get married again began 
AQen. 

‘I have just been told, and to whom! ’, replied Orme, wino* 
mg slig^tljr ; he was a little hurt at Margot’s retioeia^^ ^and 
just begimmg to recall with shame his ovm rash and uupard<nia)^e 
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remarks. * But I can’t see,’ he continued, ‘ that you’ve any reason 
to be so wretched as that, though I know it’s hard perhaps at 
first.* 

Then Allen confided to him the cause of his unhappiness, and 
the scene which had just taken place. ‘ I should be nothing but 
pleased about it,’ he concluded, ‘ if Margot — if they'd only show 
signs of coming round ; but they’re all against me ; I can’t satisfy 
»them, do what I will ! Mrs. Chevening, she’s the only one now 
that speaks me civil.’ 

^ Orme ^ould not help making excuses for Miss Chevening in his 
* heart ; he knew the strength of her prejudices, and perhaps he felt 
what it must be to her to have to receive this unfortunate neglected 
boy as her equal ; he had been as prejudiced himself not so very 
long ago — he pitied both sides, and her not less of the two. 

But he did his best to smooth matters. ‘ Look here,’ he said, 

‘ don’t make too much of this — you mustn’t expect to get on with 
them quite at once. Have patience, and it will all como right. All 
you have to do is to wait. I wouldn’t appear to force myself on 
mem, you know. Remember, it’s a great change for them as well 
as for yqu, they will feel that for a little time — it’s natural I ’ 

‘But Margot’s had plenty of time to get used to me I ’ said 
Allen; ‘I thought she^was u^ed to me — and now she’s as hard on 
me as the rest of ’em.’ 

‘ Miss Chevening is — is quick-tempered, I dare say,’ said Nugent, 

‘ but she’s generous too. When she sees that you really want to be 
on goo^^erms with them all, and only ask to be met half-way, 
depend upon it she will be kinder; she doesn’t understand that 
qmte yet.’ 

* If I could only think that, I wouldn’t mind,’ he declared ; ‘ she 
might treat me as unkind as she chose, I’d bear it cheerftil I I 
t^uldy Orme, so long a#she came round in the end. What I’m so 
unhappy about is, that p’raps she never tvill come round I ’ 

‘ She will, my dear fellow,’ said Orme ; ‘ I’ll answer for it she 
will» if you’roipatient. Meet her as if all this had not happened, 
and let her see that you are ready to forget it and be friends if she 
chooses, but leave it to her to make any advances.’ 

‘ I will,’ said Allen ; I’ll do that — thank you, Orme, but I don’t 
believe it’ll be any use. I know Fd be glad enough if it would I * 

Orme parted from him at the Gunnersbury Station with a deeper 
pity. ‘ Poor young fellow 1 ’ he was thinking, ‘ I wonder if I gave 
aim the right advice — I hope I have. She can so well afford to 
treat hm decently, with all the advantages on her side. I don’t 
believe she can be bad-hearted, with that face I Still, he will have 
a good deal to overcome.’ And then he occupied himself with the 
psor^personal consideration of whether he, too, had offended irre- 
mediably that afternoon. ‘ If I had known, I would have out my 
tongue out ^ner than make that infernally foolish speech I ’ he 
tinought:^ frfitably ; ‘but who could have thought* -^uch a thing 
»f ISheret iVs no use thinking of it I * 
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As he went back to bis rooms his expedition began to appear 
more eventftd than satisfactory. ‘ We’re Doth in the same boat,* he 
told himself grimly, * except that he has a chance of putting him- 
self right with her, and I haven’t — unless it comes at the Vicarage 
some day.’ 

Chadwick came in that evening as usual. ‘ Christmas will be 
on us very soon now,’ he remarked (he had a talent for platitude). 

‘ Day after to-morrow. Well, it will be rather a different sort oft' 
Christmas from the ones I’ve had to spend for the last twenty, 
years 1 ’ 

* A pleasanter, 1 nope ! * said Mrs. Chevening. 

* Ah, you may say that. Why, last year, except a half-share in 
a concern that hadn’t paid for eighteen months, I wasn’t worth a 
rupee. I didn’t keep Christmas much out there, I can tell you. 
But they take care you don’t forget it in the old country. You 
wouldn’t believe the number of begging letters I got, which reminds 
me — you’ll be interested in this, young lady,’ he added, turning to 
Margot, who knew what was coming and tried hard to seem ii\- 
different, — ‘ who d’ye suppose now I had calling on me this after- 
noon ? — someone you’ve met. Give a guess.’ 

* I never was clever at guessing ! ’ replied Margot, hoping ^hat 
her face was not betraying her. 

* Well, I thought you’d have guessed this — it was that diever 
young tutor fellow I got for my boy. Came about some fund or 
other, his father, the Vicar, got me to say I’d do sometliing for. 
Young Orme didn’t know who was to be the second Mrs.^t/hadwick 
till I told him, Selina. A rare surprise it was to him to find she’f* 
turned out to be an old friend of his 1 ’ 

‘Really, Joshua,’ said Mrs. Chevening, ‘I should hardly call 
him a friend of mine. I never particularly noticed him.’ 

‘ Ah, and I sup^iose I shall hear now inat Miss Margot "did&’t 
notice him particularly either ! ’ 

‘ Of course I noticed him,* said Margot calmly ; ‘ I saw and 
spoke to him several times — ho was one of your fciends. What 
then ? ’ 

‘Nothing that I know of,’ answered Chadwick, who was not 
quite at ease with this stately step* daughter of his. ‘ I asked him 
to come back with me and have a talk about old times with you 
two ladies, but he said he must get back to town.’ 

‘ I can’t profess to be sorry to have missed him,* said Mrs. 
Chevening ; ‘ he was not the sort of young man that I take punch 
interest in ; and besides, we are not likely to see anything d{ him 
again.* 

‘ I don’t know that,* said Chadwick ; * he’ll be down at the 
Vicarage sometimes, I dare say, for the holidays ; he’s goingt^down 
‘to-morrow, he said. I thought I told you his father was the Vicar 
of Gorsecombe.’ 

Margot listened, and all at once, for some reason, she ootild not 
account for, her lot seemed to have grown more supportable. She 
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found comfort, excitement even, in the thought that her mother’s 
marriage would bring her nearer to someone who sh^ instinctively 
felt admired her, whose good opinion she valued, whose sympathy 
she desired. 

He would be there now and then to see the trials she would 
have to submit to, and her heroism under them — for of course she 
would be heroic. She forgot the humiliation she had felt at the 
idea of his learning her changed fortunes. After kll, it was through 
no fault of hers — why hadn’t she told him herself at once ? she 
fancied sJie knew what had led him to decline Mr. Chadwick’s 
offer to bring him to Osier House, and liked him the better for it. 

Altogether, when Allen came in presently, full of misgivings 
but resolved to carry out Orme’s advice, he found, to his joy and 
surprise, that it was no longer necessary. Margot seemed entirely 
to have forgotten her recent displeasure, and was gentler and more 
nearly cordial than he had ever known her yet. She even began 
a conversation with him of her own accord, while their respective 
parents were discussing some decorator’s plans at the other end of 
'the room, and for the first time she condescended to show an 
interest in the neighbomdiood they were all to live in. If her 
questions reverted from time to time to the Vicarage and its occu- 
pants, he was not likely t^ notice that under the new sensation 
of finding his remarks received with attentive interest. 

He took this to be a sign that her heart smote her with a sense 
that she had been unkind, and that she had set herself to make 
amends?^ It was true what Orme had said — she was generous, but, 
whether kind or cruel, generous or imforgiving, she exercised a 
power over him that would be hard to destroy. 

Christmas passed, the new year outwore its novelty, and, ac- 
cording to the calendar, winter was already giving place to spring, 
fhoiJgh shrivelling wiiMs and black frosts gave an even more bit- 
terly ironical turn than usual to the season of promise and hope. 

But at Osier House Miss Chevening had other things to occupy 
her thought%than the state of the weather ; her mother’s marriage 
was to take place at the end of the month, and time was rushing 
on in a whirl of preparation in which she could not avoid being 
more or less involved, however she tried to keep aloof. 

Mrs. Chevening always resented the indifference her eldest 
daughter displayed in the arrangements that were being made in 
their future home. She would come home after having been absent 
all day, superintending the redecoration and furnishing which she 
had •persuaded Chadwick were indispensable, and would find Margot 
provokingly uninterested. 

* Beally, the house looks quite a different place already ! * she 
woijlild * I*ve chosen the sweetest paper for your room, dearest 
one, with a pattern of all willow leaves in blended tints of pale 
olive — quite simple, but so pretty I * 

‘ Have you, dear ? ’ Margot would answer ; * thank you.* 

‘ I w^ted you to choose for yourself, you know, but you wouldn’t, 
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you idle child.* (It was not idleness, as her mother knew very 
well, though §he chose to consider it so.) ‘ Now do rouse yourself 
from that chair and come here and say what you think you would 
like to go with the paper — here are all the patterns.’ 

‘I can’t tell without having seen the paper.’ 

‘ I kept a piece on purpose — there. I’ll save you the trouble of 
comirfgj^rU bring the patterns to you. Am I not a good mother ? * 

Margot would turn over the little books with listless white 
fingers for a few moments, and then give them back, saying, ‘ I 
really don’t mind what it is, mother ; choose what you tfiink best 
and I shall be quite satisfied.’ 

* That is not a very grateful return for Mr. Chadwick’s kindness 
— he was particularly anxious that your tastes should be considered 
in every way.’ 

‘ Was he ? It is kind of him ; but ruilly I’ve no preferences.* 

* Then am I to tell the upholsterer’s man he may put up what 
he pleases ? ’ 

‘If you like, dear,’ Miss Chevening would reply languidly; and 
then, with more animation, ‘ Not the upholsterer’s man, mother f 
You choose for me 1 ’ , 

‘ Indeed, my dear, if you do not think it worth taking Bojpao 
trouble about, yourself, I certainly shall not v^orry about it.* 

‘ Well, I just look at the patterns and paper once more,* 
Miss Chevening was reduced to saying humbly, with a sense of 
being untrue to herself. 

Margot had resolved beforehand that, if she was conJ^Telled to 
enter the house of bondage, she would not at least be so compliant** 
as to betray any interest in the appointments of her prison-chamber. 
Perhaps, however, she felt that she could place reliance upon her 
mother’s taste; whereas that not unskilful mention of the u^ 
holsterer had shattered all her apathy at a iPlow. % ^ 

On one other point, too, she had been roused to disregard her 
personal dignity. Her mother had hinted at keeping Anne in her 
service as a maid for her daughters. This was m<^e than Miss 
Chevening’s philosophy could stand. 

‘ Please, not Anne, dear I ’ she said. 

‘ She seemed so anxious to come,’ said her nother ; ‘ she’s been 
with us eighteen months, and she’s a very respectable girl. I 
thought you liked her, dear.’ 

‘ Oh, I like her very well,’ replied Margot, * but I don’t v^^ant a 
maid.’ 

‘ If you don’t, Ida and Lettie will, as nurse is going.’ 

‘ Well, then,’ said Margot, driven desperate, * if we miM hay^ 
one, do let us have somebody about us who is nice and attractive 
to look at. I couldn’t bear to let Anne touch me I Surely, 
we can have maids like other people ? * 

‘ Anne is a dreadful slattern, certainly. If I advertite, ydU yoti 
see the jMople when they come for the place ? ’ 

see them,’ pleaded Margot; should]i*t%frow 
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in the least what to say to them, or ask them, I’m so helpless in 
all these things.’ 

So she obtained her own way, without having to undertake any 
personal exertion. She was weak after all ; even her opposition to 
the marriage was not so strong as it had been. She caught herself 
sometimes forming plans and anticipations for the new life with a 
fickleness which she despised. There were moments when she 
actually had to remind herself of the unparalleled indignity to 
which she would be constantly exposed, and the surest means of 
doing so^was to think of Allen Chadwick, who little suspected his 
efficacy as a mental stimulant. 

And now the remaining days of Mrs. Chevening’s widowhood 
had dwindled to very few indeed ; the banns had been twice read 
out ^in the church by the riverside. Margot had heard them 
announced once with downcast eyes and hot cheeks — ‘ between 
Joshua Smithson Chadwick, widower, of the parish of Gorsecombe, 
Pineshire, and Selina Letitia Chevening, widow, of this parish.*. 
There was no just cause or impediment except to the mind of the 
girl who sat there with the vision before her of a neglected grave 
far away on a forgotten Asian battlefield. 

‘ I Suppose,’ said Chadwick one evening, ‘ it isn’t the right thing 
td have bridesmaids*-eh, Selina ? ’ 

‘ Surely you know that ! ’ was the answer. 

‘Well, I’m not up in these matters — the only time I went 
through it we got it done at a Registry office. But there’s no harm 
in treating the two elder girls as bridesmaids in one respect, I dare 
say ? ’ 

Margot, who, with Ida, was in the room at the time, looked up 
quickly. 

‘ I don’t in the least know what you mean,’ said her mother. 

Chadwick was feeling in his pockets with a comfortable sort of 
chuckle. 

‘ Why, I don’t profess, as I said, to know about these things, 
but I underhand it’s usual for the happy man to give the brides- 
maids a small present, just to remember the occasion by. So,’ 
here he tossed a packet into Margot’s lap and another upon the 
sofa where Ida was sitting, ‘ there’s yours, and there’s yours' 

‘Joshua,’ cried Mrs. Chevening, ‘ how kind you are to my poor 
girls — they haven’t words to thanlt you just yet ... it is really 
too — too good of you to thinli of them I ’ 

Margot was opening the parcel with reluctant deliberation; 
inside was a morocco case, which she found to contain a locket. 
It, was*, of immense size and solidity, and in the centre was a 
^«^^w®wbuncle set in turquoises and an enamelled border. It 
wa^qqstly and it was undeniably hideous. She gazed at it in 
dism^, 

)M^Xi4aiome articles, aren’t they ? * said Chadwick compla- 
cently, ‘They’re both alike. I told the jeweller to make me a 
190 that you shouldn’t say 1 made any distinctions 
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b6tw66ii yotii I thiiik your mother would like to have ft look when 

you’ve done, ypung lady.’ . , . • j i, * 

It is always embarrassing to express gratitude m wordfij, dtu 
never more S 0 | perhaps, than when we are called upon to thank 
someone we do not like for something we do not want. 

Margot would have given anything to be able to refuse this 
especially as it was not an ornament she could bring herself to 
wear, but she knew that anything but acceptance was impossible. 
She crossed to where Chadwick was sitting and held out her hand 
meekly. ‘ I can only say “ Thank you,” ’ she said. 

‘ Well, well,* he replied ; ‘ I know young ladies ar^' fond of 
finery— mind, you take care of it, that’s all. But aren’t you going 
to give me a kiss for it ? * ^ . 

Margot cast an appealing glance at her mother, who judged it 
better to interpose. 

‘Margot never was a kissing person, Joshua, so I think you 
must excuse her. I’m sure she is very, very grateful for so — so 
handsome a present— aren’t you, darling ? | 

‘ Yes, mother,’ said Margot, escaping with relief. 

Ida, who had not been equally fortunate, joined her presently 
in a little sitting-room at the back. 

‘ Aren’t they dreadful, Margot ? ’ she excl^\med. 

‘ Hideous ! ’ said Miss Chevening, opening the case containing 
her own locket, and regarding it with unconcealed distaste. ‘ Why 
must he give us anything, and why such things as these ? * 

‘ Shall you wear yours, Margot ? ’ , " 

‘ Wear it ? ’ exclaimed Miss Chevening. Wear thiaX How , 
could I? I wish it wasn’t wrong to want to throw it into the 
river. No, I shall have to keep it, but I will not— -I simply will 
not wear it 1 * . .. 

‘ Is that the way you talk of presents wb^sn they’re given ypu ?■ 
said a voice from the doorway. It was Allen’s ; he had come up 
to the hotel again that week and had been in the drawing-room, a 
witness to the presentation scene, though the girls ha^^ not noticed 
him at the time. Now he had followed them out with a hope of 
receiving some thanks for his own share in the transaction, which 
consisted in helping his father in the difiicult work of selection. 

‘You were not intended to hear what we said,* said Miss 
Chevening loftily. 

‘ You spoke loud enough,’ he said, ‘ and the door was left open 
— ^but look here, what’s the matter with the lockets ? ’ 

‘ Nothing,’ said Margot, ‘ nothing is the matter with the lockets 
— they are very big and expensive and handsome.* 

‘ That’s what I should have said. "Why won’t you wear them, 

then? * ^ . . .»! 

‘ You don’t understand these things,* said Margot, feeling ifuse* 
less to deny her words. ‘ Girls of our— of our age, don’t wear 
expensive jewels like these.’ 

* Tliey’re not so expensive asjhey look,’ said the candid Allen« 
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• Expensive or not, they are not the sort of things that are worn 
•—that was all we meant.* 

* Then 1*11 tell the governor, and get Him to have them changed,' 
he proposed. 

‘ If you wish to make mischief, do so ; hut I warn you that, if 
you say a word of what you had no right to listen to at all, I will 
never speak to you again if I can help it. I mean it, Allen.* 

‘ I didn’t mean it for mischief, only to do you a good turn,* he 
protested; ‘but if you don’t want me to say anything, why, I 
won’t, audihere’s an end of it. Why do you always try to make 
out that I’m intending what never came in my head ? * 

‘ Don’t let it come into your head, then.* 

‘ Well,* he said, ‘ whether you wear those lockets or not, they’re 
worth something, you know. They aren’t expensive, considering 
they look so showy ; but you could sell them each any day in the 
week for fifteen pounds a*piece at the very least— any jeweller *d 
give you that for ’em ! ’ 

‘ It is a pity that so much money has been wasted upon us 
said Margot, lifting her chin, ‘ because, you see, we are not in the 
habit of selling our jewellery, whether we are able to wear it or not.’ 

‘ (5f course, I know you wouldn’t do it yourselves,* he said ; ‘ but 
you might want mGAey ou^ a sudden some day. I’d manage it all 
for you. I’ve had to do it with things of my own now and then. 
It’s useful to know — that’s all I meant.’ 

‘ When I think proper to entrust you with any of my belongings 
to dispose of,’ returned Miss Chevening, with freezing dignity, ‘ I 
shall let you know. I am not quite reduced to that just yet.* 

‘ There’s nothing to be offended at,’ he said, between shame and 
Bullenness : ‘ none was intended, I’m sure.* 

* There is no use in being offended. If you could only under- 
stand that money is Mot the principal object in life, your conversa- 
tion would be so much pleasanter to listen to, that’s all.* 

‘ I dare say, if all was known, I’m not more set on money than 
other peop^,* he retorted. ‘ I’ve known what it was to want it. 
Tell me what I can say that will be pleasant to listen to, and I’ll 
try to oblige.* 

‘ Then I will,’ said Margot. * It would be very pleasant to hear 
you say, well — something of this sort : “ I’m afraid I am interrupt- 
ing you, so I’ll leave you to finish your talk.^’ * 

‘ Ah I * he said bitterly, ‘ you don’t try to make your conversa- 
tion oveir-pleasant, anyhow. I suppose that’s a hint for me to go ? * 
You are getting quite quick at seeing things, Allen,* remarked 

Ida. 

Margot began to be afraid she had said too much. * No, but. 
Alien,* she said, more gently, ‘ don’t think it unkind, but we really 
would rather be alone just now.’ 

♦ If you’d spoken like that at first,* he said, * I wouldn’t have 
minded. I don’t wish to stay where I’m not wanted, only I like 
,to be treated civil.* 
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‘ We will treat you “ civil,” then,* said Margot, holding out her 
hand. . ‘ There^ good night, Allen . . . Oh, how rough you are, you 
have crushed my hand ! ’ 

♦I — I didn’t mean to. I can’t doanythingright,! know. Good- 
night.’ 

And one dull, bleak day in March, with a low grey-green sky 
from which a few small snowflakes fell occasionally and a dry lead- 
coloured haze that was more depressing than fog, Mrs. Chevening 
was united in holy wedlock to Joshua Chadwick in the church on 
the river-bank, and the tradesmen of Chiswick and Turnham 
Green, though they refrained from any open manifestations, rejoiced 
inwardly with an exceeding great joy. 

Margot was in the churcli and heard her mother pronounce the 
word which assigned herself and them to a strange and unknovm 
power. Lettice was there, and said afterwards that it would have 
been much more cheerful if they had only lighted the ‘chanticleer.* 
Ida wept in torrents with the luxury of really having something to 
weep for. Allen was there in the lightest of his gloves and 
trousers, like a super at one of the interrupted weddings on the 
stage. Lord and Lady Yaverland honoured the ceremony with 
their presence and left early. 

That is all that need be said here of 'that wdding, important as 
the stage is which it marks in this history. 

Still a little later and the last farewell had been said to the dear 
old house of which the Chevening family had during their mother’s 
honeymoon — as that period must, however inappropritfeely, be 
called — been in undisturbed possession. 

They had arrived at their new home, Agra House. Even Miss 
Chevening was compelled to own in her private mind that it might 
have been much worse. It was big, and florid, and pretentious,r. 
but it had been designed with a view to •"comfort, and noWrtheP 
interior had been decorated and furnished according to her 
mother’s directions, and contained nothing to offend the eye. The 
grounds too were large and well laid out. 

There was a surprise in store for Miss Chevening. When she 
rang for her maid, the girl her mother had engaged in place of 
cashiered homely Anne, the face of the person who answered her 
ring seemed strangely and not quite pleasantly familiar. At last 
she remembered. ‘ I think,’ she observed carelessly, ‘ we last met 
on board the Littlehampton steamer, and you were extremely 
imcivil.’ 

Susan, for it was the same girl whom she had heard abusing 
little Henri on the Trouville ylage, reddened imder her freckles. 

♦ Was I, miss ? ’ she said. ‘ I beg your pardon, I’m sure, if I was ; 
but I*d just lost my place, miss, and my feelings was hnr^ 1 
wasn’t answerable for what I said ; and seeing I’m here,* she went 
on, * though little thinking to wait on you, miss, I hope you won’t 
say anything to get me turned away. 1 can truly say I’ll do my 
best to give satisfaction.* 
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BOOK III. 

PRELIMINARIES TO HANGING A DOG. 


CHAPTEE I. 

COMMENTS AFTER CHURCH. 

Wlio marks in church time others’ symmetry 
Makes all their beauty his deformity. — G. Herbert, 

On a certain bright April Sunday, those of the inhabitants of 
Gorsecombe who had attended the parish rJ^urch found themselves 
at the conclusion of the service provided with a more than com- 
monly exciting topic. 

Mr. Chadwick and his newly- acquired family had made their 
first appearance there in public, causing the devotions of' too many 
among the congregation to resemble those of Claudius, King of 
Denmark. 

In the churchyard and on the homeward ways tongues gener- 
ally were let loose in criticism, curiosity, and speculation. . 

Mrs. Eddlestone, of Holly Bank, a ^idow with strong social 
inclinations and three plain but accomplished daughters, con- 
scientiously refrained from mentioning the subject until the lych- 
gate was cleared, when, without waiting for Miss Afomber to finish 
her strictures on the folly of keeping the church stove alight so late 
in the spring, she began forthwith ; ‘ So the Agra House people 
have come back at last ? ’ 

* Oh, yes,’ said Miss Momber. ‘ The governess and the girls 
arrived on Friday — they had the carriage to meet them and a cart 
for the luggage, and I suppose the bride and bridegroom must have 
come last night.* 

* I wonder how it was we never heard of it — take care, my dear, 
or you’ll be run over, that new coachman the Hothams have does 
drive so recklessly, someone really ought to speak to them about.^iit. 
Came last night, did they ? Well, they haven’t lost any Jme in 
showing themselves. I must say she is rather better than I nad ex- 
pected, and the daughters quite pretty— which makes it more of a 
phy, you know.* 

‘ Why ? * asked Miss Momber bluntly. * How a pity ? * 
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‘ Well, I suppose we can’t very well call on them — no one has, 

yet.’ ^ 

‘ That was different — he was living alone then. I shall call as 
soon as they’ve had time to settle down.’ 

* Shall you, really ? ’ (Mrs. Eddlestono was surprised, for Miss 
Member had the reputation of being extremely exclusive.) ‘I 
wouldn’t mind for myself, but, with my girls to consider, I hardly 
like to risk’it. The late man was not recognised by any one, to 
speak of, and no one seems to know this one. And I must say I 
thought her manner in church this morning so unbecoming; such 
•affectation *to pretend not to know that people were looking at her, 
and the daughters, too, dressed so conspicuously ! ’ 

* I thought they had on very pretty frocks.’ (Here Miss Member 
glanced at the backs of the three Miss Eddlestones in front, for 
whom a local dressmaker had too evidently done her very worst.) 

‘ She’s rather too fine for him— that’s all I see against her.’ 

* But we don’t know who she was,* • 

‘ Weren’t you there when Mr. Liversedge was telling me ? Oh 
no, you had left. She’s the widow of a colonel who was killed in 
India some years ago, and she has a sister who is married to Lord 
Yaverlanfl.’ 

*Oh,’ said Mrs. Ed(Jlestone. ‘ Well, I suppose we ought to make 
them' feel as much at home as possible. Gorsecombe will be all 
the better for a little fresh blood. What day wore you thinking of 
calling ? You might look in for me on your way up.’ 

In the^nain street of the village were little knots of * chapel 
rfplk ’ who had been dismissed half an hour before, but still lingered ^ 
at various doors in the spring sunshine. As Chadwick and his 
wife, followed by Allen and the three girls (Reggie was away at 
scjiool), passed up the centre of the road many eyes regarded them. 

I * I^should ha’ thoughjl,’ said Mrs. Nutkins, a widow who kept a 
small sweetstuff and fruit shop, * as he might ha’ give the preference 
to Ebenezer, as was built by his own father, just this first Sunday 
of all, go where he might afterwards. To think he’s never feet a 
foot in the cnapel, and his father, poor old gentleman, fillin’ his 
pew reg’lar Sunday after Sunday and always a sovereign in the 
plate when it come round, and the emtain he had put up in his 
seat for the drafties, there to this day to testify to him.’ 

. ‘ They do say,’ said Mr. Spufford, the serious draper, ‘ that this 
one has been away out in India years and years, nigger slave- 
driving. That may have set him against chapel going — there’s no 
telling.* 

^ * More likely it’s this dressed-up fine madam of a wife of his, as 
thinks it beneath her to worship except it’s along of the gentry, 
i^oti^ho’sone of them, by rights. I’ve heard tell as his father 
was only a big draper like, up at -London, and began wonderful 
smaU|.;i^ bigger than yourself, Mr. Spufford.* 

Mr. Spttnord was a stout young man with a puffy white face, 
tnutton*()h^ whiskers and small eyes. ‘ Small beginnings may be 
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wonderfully blest,’ he said, with pious hopefulness ; * but it’s sad 
to see a brother forsaking the faith of his forefathers and taking to 
himself a wife from amongst the Philistines. Not but what there’s 
this much to be thankful for, Mrs..Nutkins, that we’re spared from 
having the latest spring fashions entering into Ebehezer and causing 
the eyes of our young maidens to offend — look at it that way, • 
ma’am ! ’ . 

‘Ah, you’re such a one for making the best o’ things, but 
neither you nor me nor many in Gorsecombe ’ll be any the better 
off for them being here— they’ll have everything sent down from 
London they can, and what custom they give ’ll go to church folk 
over chapel, you see if it don’t 1 ’ 

‘ Well,* said Mr. Spufford, with a martja-’s sigh, ‘ it will be all 
made up to us in another world, that is one comfort, Mrs. Nutkins. 
And now I must be going in to my dinner, if you’ll excuse me. 
Shall I see you at chapel.tbis evening ? ’ 

In the kitchen of the Seven Stars set old Mrs. Parkinjeaf, tho 
landlady, waiting for her granddaughter’s return from church. 
Mrs. Parkinjear was a stout old lady with a brown front and a 
velvet band across her forehead. At every sound from the back- 
door she turned in that direction a pair of pale eyes aa unspe.cu- 
lative in expression as a pair of glass marblus, for the poor old lady 
was sightless. 

At last there was the noise of the key raising the latchj and 
steps on the brick floor. 

‘ I thought you was never coming, child ; leaving hie all this 
time, and me sitting here in lAy lonely blindness, thinking of all 
that was and now is no more. You’re never just back from 
church ? ’ 

‘ Yes, granny,* said Cassandra ; * why, it’s only twenty to one 
now, and we’re never out much before the^ialf hour.* 

‘ Then ^ *tis time that goes slower to me in my ending days. 
Did the Yicar preach, dear man ? Ah, time was I used to love to 
sit and hear his discourses, when I had my eyesight, but that’s 
finished now— and I’m finished, too, very near I was at 

church, Cassahdry ? ’ 

‘Most everybody that’s usually there, granny— and ohf*8omo 
besides. Mr. Chadwick’s new lady up at Agra House — ^hiiU 4hd 
her was there, with such beautifuMooking young ladies, dressed I 
couldn’t tell you how nice I And one, the littlest, had the loveliest 
hair, and the sun shone down on it so bright through the paints^ 
winder.* 

‘ So there’s a. family, and pretty, you say ? Dear, dearirj^:^ me 
not able to see it ! The old gentleman that’s gone.Used tb Icbs ia 
for a cha^t with me, many’s the time. I liked him, 1 cUd^^ou^h 
there wasn’t many about these parts that had a good Wbrd'fl^h^^ 
except it was the Ebenezer folk — which he built and ejected dtit^ 
of his own purse, so they had ought to it. I wasn,’t pf hie Way qf 
thmklhgf but he was fond of a talk with me. I have a eoh 'but in 
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Injia Bomewheres,” he’d say to me, when I was a4ellin’ him all 
about your uncle Joe and the trouble I’d had with him. “ You’ll 
be thinking o' sending for him to be a comfort to your declining 
years?/' I’d say to him. “ No, Mrs. Parkinjear, I shan’t,” he’d say 
to me. ’ “ I don’t rightly know where to send for him, and maybe 
he woTlldn’t come if I did. I’ve treated him harsh in times gone 
by,” he told ine, “ and it’s too late to put it right now ; but when I’m 
took for death he’ll find out as I’ve done what I could to make it 
up to him.” It was along of some marriage his son had made as 
the old man didn’t hold with. And now here’s the son in his place 
with a boy of his own, and married again to a widder with children 
oi lier own ! And all of ’em in church together this very morning. 
Well, well I we live in times, Cassandry, we do that ! Ah, dear, 
and this is a world of changes. The young gentleman, now— -it’ll 
make a sad difference to him, poor thing, his nose being so put out 
of j’int, vulgarly speaking ; with a new mamma and a family when 
he’d been everybody. They say his father made a deal on him 
when they were just here alone together.’ 

* He looked not to mind it much, from his face.’ said Cassandra. 

‘Didfi’t he, now? Well, he’ll have playmates now and com- 

paflions, true enough., . Postman used to tell me he’d meet him 
along the lanes, lookin’ fit to yawn the head off his shoulders, and 
MO one to go about with but that young Barchard, that isn’t fit 
company for nobody, from all I hear.’ 

Over the mid-day dinner at the Vicarage, too, the new arrivals 
were being discussed : ‘ Mamma,’ said, Millicent Orme, ‘ you will 
call oh them now, won’t you ? I’m sure they’re nicel ’ 

Millicent was short, and had none of her brother’s good looks, 
but her plain and rather homely face was saved from being insig- 
nijica^t by its animation. In character she was a warm-hearted 
girl with a large capacity for enthusiasm, and a strong sense of 
duty. 

‘ I suppose^we shall have to call,’ said Mrs. Orme ; ‘*but I do 
hope, Millicenp, you will wait a little before you strike up one of 
your violent friendships.’ 

* But I know I shall like that eldest girl,’ persisted Millicent ; 

‘ sh'^ is such a lovely person,’ she came up the aisle like some kind 
of splendid princess. Papa, didn’t you think she was lovely? * 

‘ Beally, Millicenj;,’ Mrs. Orme interposed, ‘ you seem to forget 
how your father was engaged this morning 1 As if he could pos- 
sibly ailow himself to notice such things during the service 1 ’ 

‘ 4^er that,'* said the Vicar, with a twinkle of humour in his 
eyei / 1 feel a little difficulty in admitting that I did notice fhem 
aU. f.QPwever, such is the scandalous fact, my dear. The only 
defence r oan offer is that they were a few feet in front of me, and 
that Hxave been constructed with eyes of average capacity.’ 

* Ani isn't the eldest girl lovely, papa ? * 

* me as being a very beautiful creature, cer- 
taihlyt* was me. reply. *I trembled for poor Fanshawe’s peace of 

aa 
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mind when I ]ieard how he read the first lesson. He’s a suscep- 
tible youth, even for a curate.* 

* I don’t at all approve of Mr. Fanshawe’s proceedings,’ said 
Mrs. Orme ; ‘ I wish he was a little more serious — he really be- 
haves just like an ordinary young man.* 

‘He is an ordinary young mah,’ said the Vicar. ‘ Surely, my 
dear, you don’t consider that the average curate is hedged by any 
divinity in particular ? Fanshawe’s divinity would make rather a 
scrappy hedge, I'm afraid. Some might say the same of his Vicar’s, 
for that matter.’ And the Hev. Cyprian gave a sigh. Half comic, 
half genuine. 

He was a tall, portly man, very handsome still, with silvered 
hair, which contrasted well with his strong dark eyebrows and 
clear roseate complexion. He was a little conscious sometimes of 
not fulfilling the highest ideal of the priestly character, and he was 
apt to shock some of his parishioners by a manner which was 
luiparsonical, not to say secular. He was clever, and had been 
cleverer still, indolent and easy-going, with a sense of humour that 
was occasionally inconvenient. His wife, who was almost exempted 
from this complaint, was a little exercised at times by his lapses 
from clerical decorum, though she generally abstained from «.ny 
direct reproof, preferring to convey it by irnplication. 

In appearance she was a bright-eyed anxious little woman, who 
had worried away any good looks she had originally possessed. 

* I’m sure you preach beautiful sermons, Cyprian,!^, she said ; 
‘you know how much all the people like them — they go straighj^^ 
home to them, they always say,’ 

‘ It must be down their throats then,’ said the Vicar. ‘ I feel 
very much as if I were preaching to a congregation of fishes some- 
times.’ o . .. . C 

‘ But about this new Mrs. Chadwick, mamma ? ’ said Milliceht. 
‘Don’t you think this marriage will be an excellent thing ? I do. 
I never saw anyone so changed as that son of Mr. Chadwick’s. 
He used to look so dull and heavy and uninterested, and now, in 
church this morning, he seemed quite bright and happy. It made 
me like him ever so much better, because some only sons would 
have taken their father’s marriage so very differently.* 

‘ So you’re making him out a phoenix, too, Millicent, eh ? * 
interrupted the Vicar, 

‘Only in that. I used to dislike him v^ry much, and pitied 
poor Nugent for having to go abroad with hina ; but I’ve got to 
like him better lately. When you think how little education he 
has had, he might be so muph worse than he is I ’ 

‘He might be a little more picturesque. with advanta^,’ s&id 
her father lazily. * He’s one of those young fellows whorhlways 
strike one as incomplete without a pen behind his ear^ , Capitfd 
ear for a pen.1 * 

* I think you are rather unkind, papa 1 

*It wae quite unintentional, my dear,* said the Vicar, 
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the Colonel} out in India ; fine fellow he waS} too. Left her verv 
JiEurly off, hut she must needs go and burn her fingers with stocira 
and shares aifd muddle most of it away. But for that, she*d hever 
'have looked at this man.* 

‘What’s wrong with the man — is he an acquaintance of yours, 
too ? * asked Lady Adela. 

‘ He was in my district at one time, and I came across him 
occasionally. Didn’t like him. Some of the planters out there 
were pleasant fellows enough, but they couldn’t stand him-Jie put 
their backs up when he first came, by siding with the missionairies.’ 

‘ A very right and proxier thing to do in my opinion 1^ said the 
lady. • 

* Ah, but that' didn’t last long, he soon quarrelled with them, 
and then he was out in the cold. He seemed to change his 
character altogether after he’d been out a little while; became a 
reckless, violent, overbearing sort of fellow who cared for nobody, 
went regularly to the bad for a time — quite a scandal he caused out 
there. Now he’s come into this fortune he’s reformed, sown his 
wild oats (or his wild indigo) and turned respectable.* 

‘ And how did this new wife of his come to marry him ? * 

‘ Ah, I can tell you the whole story, as it happens, for Thad the 
honour of bringing it about. If she J[iadn’t known me and boen 
perfectly sure it was all right about the 'ihofiey, she wouldn’t have 
risked it. It was at Trouville— we were all at the same hotel there 
— and after what I told her, I saw she was trying to catch either 
the son for her daughter, or the father for herself ; it was much 
the same to her. And would you believe it. Lady Adela, that man, i 
who owes his domestic felicity to me, is actually huffy still about 
some ridiculous ryots I found shut up in his factory and had fo wig 
him- for?* 

‘ Who did you say she was ? ’ inquired I^ady Adela. 

‘ She was a Mrs. Chevening.* 

Then that explains it I ’ cried Miss Hotham, starting up 
excitedly with a sparkle in her blue eyes. ‘ I was wondering cm 
through the sermon whore it was 1 had seen that eldest girl’s 
b^ore. She was at school with me. 1 used to admire her sp 
'awfully — all the girls did — but she’s improved since then. Moiher, 
couldn*t you drive oyer there some day and take me ? * I shoula sp 
like to see her again ! ’ 

* I see no reason for calling there at all,* skid Lady AdPlf^ . 
don’t approve of such marriages, and I shall certainly not 8[0 biat pf 
my way to countenance them.* 

‘ And mayn’t I ride over — just ^o see her? * 

‘Not on any account, Joceline; you will probably 
somewhere, and if you like to recognise her, of coiitse you, 

Other p0^1e may do as they please about calling, buV I 
very earefSl^hot to set the example myself,* / . 

Ahd il Hawleigh at least, it was settled that thb 
were: u^'tb tafon up^a result to which Hr. Liversed^il 
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had largely contributed; though, to balance this, he had in 
other quarters supplied information which decided the lesser lights 
or Gorsecombe society that the new mistress of Agra House was 
not a person they could afford to turn their backs upon. 

To return to the subjects of all these conversations, whom we 
left walking home through the village in happy ignorance of the 
diecussipn their appearance had provoked. 

‘Well, Selina,’ said Chadwick grimly, * we’ve goi that over ; 
.they’ll know us next Sunday.’ 

I ^ I thought you had lived in this place some months,’ said Mrs. 
Chadwick, in rather a chagrined tone. 

VSo I have, off and on,’ he replied. ‘ Why ? ’ 

* Only,! she said, ‘ that you don’t seem to know any of the 
people yet.* 

* Didn’t you see little Prisk, the chemist, come up and speak to 
me as we went out ? ’ he asked; ‘ and Jobson, the butcher, touched 
his hat in the churchyard.* 

. ^ * The chemist I the butcher I ’ she repeated with a touch of. con- 
tempts ‘ I meant any of the good people. Who were the family 
who sat ip the big pew next to the chancel ? ’ 

* Oh, I know thciriy of course— -the Hothams, of Hawleigh, a few 
miles from here ; heav^^ 'r^'ilis, I can tell you. He’s a baronet, and 
she was an earl’s daughter.’ 

‘ You know them ; then why didn’t they come and speak to 
you?’ 

* I didift mean know them in that way. I know who t|;iey are^ 
T)hat’s all. You didn’t think they’d condescend to take any notice, 
of me, did you ? Why, they’re county people ! ’ And he laughed 
at so extravagant an idea. 

• ; No doubt I was very absurd,’ said his wife, and bit her lips. 
P^Jrhaps she had rfever rlalised till then the descent she had made ; 
a horrible fear came upon her that she might find herself con- 
denmed, after all, to a position outside the pale o'f this dull little 
village, or," worse still, visited by the least considerable of the in- 
habitants as a mark of condescension. Was not even the state of 
aristopratio pauperism in a shabby old house in a London suburb, 
wheir^ she at least enjoyed a certain amount of consideration, better 
than' such a lot as this ? Why had she shut her eyes to such a 
possibility ? Why had she persuaded herself that her poverty was 
so intolerable, and that she could both escape it by this mamage 
and rejoin all the social advantages that she had always valued ? ^ 

Sh6 walked on by the side of the husband whose companionship 
beoaxno jsvery day a greater burden to her. Was his to be the sole 
sl^ could expect henceforward? She shivered at the 
thn&K After all, she reflected this was not a very probable con- 
ti&g&6y ; county society might be exclusive, but in these days even 
cqwtjf. would hardly consider it a disqualifloation to have 

^ jU^pgQ-planjber--:probably a fair proportion of their younger 
sons hereout 'tea-Jlanting or cattle-ranching now. If the indigo 
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had been all— and then she glanced aside at her husband, with his 
plebeian features burnt an indelible red by Indian suns, and ren- 
dered even less distinguished than they might be from the shape 
and cut of his patchy beard. In his white hat with the black band, 
his aggressive white waistcoat, his frock coat with the large swing- 
ing skirts, he seemed out of place in a village. She could not wonder 
if local magnates were to hold aloof, and yet— no, she would not 
despair ; it was too early to do that at present, and she remembered 
the movement of startled involuntary admiration of the congrega^ 
tion as her children passed down the aisle. It was only a question 
of waitmg— she must conquer in the end. 

‘ Hennie, dear,’ said Ida to Miss Henderson, as they walked a 
few paces behind, ‘ I think I shall love going to church here ; shan’t 
you?’ For Miss Henderson had been induced to remain for the 
present at an increased salary, and Ida was overcome with gratitude 
for such devoted attachment. 

Miss Henderson sighed ; ‘ We shall at all events be able to look 
forward to one or two sweet peaceful hours in each week, when 
the strain will be relaxed for a time ; yes, Ida, no one can rob us of 
that 1 ’ 

No one, it is true, had shown any jnte^ion of wishing to d® so, 
but that trifling fact did not in Ida’s eye‘?^tfect the beauty of the 
sentiment. 

* How brave you are, Hennie ; I wonder what I should do 
without you ! ’ 

‘ Poor child I it is harder for you than any of them ; you arq 
such a sensitive darling. They may potrt us yet — but there, we 
won’t meet troubles half way. It is a dear church, and what a nice 
voice that curate had who read the first lesson I * * 

‘ Yes ; he had nice eyes, too, Hennie, (Jidn’t you think ? and^^e 
read beautifully, if he hadn’t lost the place so often.* '' 

And they continued the conversation in a confidential tone, 
perhaps from a fear lest it might reach Margot’s ears, for Miss 
Chevening was apt to be rather contemptuous bf this kind of 
talk. 

They were safe enough, however, for she was at a considerable 
distance in the rear with Lettice and Allen. 

‘ Do you know, Margot,’ said Lettice, * I don’t think they^re at 
all polite people in this village — they stared so dreadixUlly ! * 

‘ You should have stared at them back,’ said Allen. 

* Then I should have been rude, too. I did stare at ttie.xuonu- 
ments, though. Such a lot of Hothams, Margot, di^ou notice ? * 

Margot came out of her reverie with a start. * The Ho^ams 1 
What do you know about the Hothams, Lettie ? ’ * 

‘ Nothmg— they seemed to be mostly dead, and they had^cll the 
biggest tablets, that’s all ! ’ . ^ 

* Oh, are they though ? ’ said Allen ; ‘ that was Sir Everard and 
Ladyt Adela, and their daughters^ in that pew opposite— the big 
B(juafeoue,’ 
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‘ I should have thought they’d be in black— with so many deaths 
in the family,’ said Lettice. ‘ Oh, look, Margot ! there they are in 
the carriage— it’s a nicer one than Aunt Gwendolen’s. Why don’t 
you look, Margot ? You’re turning your head the other way I ’ 

* You’re forgetting your own rule about it being rude to stare, 
darling,’ said Margot, with a faint smile. 

‘ These swells are used to it,’ said Allen ; ‘ they come out to be 
stared’ at— don’t you know that ? ’ 

‘ You forget,’ she said, with a fine irony. ‘ How should I know 
what such people are like ? ’ 

‘Well, I don’t know much about ’em myself,’ he confessed. 

‘ Then, if I were you, I don’t think I should talk about them.’ 

‘ You do come down on a chap,’ he said, laughing. ‘ I can’t 
open my mouth.’ 

‘ That's a story I ’ said Lettice, looking up at him critically ; 
‘you are opening it now— quite wide.’ 

‘ Little girls should be seen and not heard,’ he said. 

, ‘ Great boys,’ retorted Lettice, ‘ shouldn’t be heard or seen — when 
they’re like you. Margot and I want to talk, don’t we dear 7 We 
don’t want you*' 

* Oh, come,.’ he said, ‘ ;>oa’re not going to make me walk by my- 
self? I didn’t begimlt-* ’ 

Lettice had a great idea of fairness. ‘ I think I did begin it 
perhaps,’ she admitted. ‘ I suppose you can’t help laughing like 
that. I ^on’t mind your staying, if Margot doesn’t.’ 

* I may walk with you, Margot ; you’ve no objection, have 
you ? ’ 

Margot was in an absent mood agam. ‘ Oh, no,’ she said, re- 
calling her thoughts with an effort, ‘ of course you can walk with us 
^f you want to— -why not ? ’ 

* iler thought's were^a little bitter just then ; she had recognised 
Joceline Hotham in church, and had believed that, in spite of the 
calm stare her old schoolfellow had given her, the recognition was 
mutual. U»der other circumstances she would not have cared ; as 
it was, she was convinced that it was on account of her mother’s 
change of name that Joceline did not come forward to speak to 
her, though she forgot that she had been careful to avoid giving her 
the opportunity. She felt degraded in her own .estimation, and 
shrank with an exaggerated unwillingness from facing one who had 
known her in the days when she had been serenely conscious of 
beiM the daughter of a gallant and distinguished officer, with no 
relajKons in the world of whom she had reason to be anything but 
proud. That was her father, now— the coarsely-made, unpolished 
man walking up the street ahead. This mean-looking youth at her 
sidc^as’her brother 1 How could she present them to Joceline ? 

‘ It’s not snobbish,’ she thought, ‘ to be ashamed, for how can I be ' 
anything else ? ’ 
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OHAPTEE IL 

ATTEMPTS TO MANUFACTURE A SILK PURSE, 

If doughty deeds my lady please, 

Bight soon I’ll mount my steed ; 

And strong his aim, and fast his seat 
That bears frae me the meed. 

Graham of Gartmorep 

Mrs. Chadwick’s most dismal anticipations were not realised. 
Before she had been long at Gorsecombe, not only bad the principal 
residents either called or left cards, but she had been recognised oy 
more than one of the county families in the neighbourhood. 

Mrs. Orme and Millicent were the first to set the example, as in 
duty bound. Mrs. Orme, who, as some clergymen’s wives wHl, 
considered the formal recognition of the Vicarage no ordinary mark 
of distinction in any case, and in this, a favour denoting some liber- 
ality of views, was promptly made aware that the lady of Agra 
House had no intention of being patronised. 

' She was impressed by the signs of ta^^d well-directed wealth 
in the room she was shown intc : she lied expected the interior to 
be crude and barbaric, in harmony with the pompous ugliness 
without. Mrs. Chadwick’s manner, too, made her feel herself 
almost provincial ; involuntarily nshe found herself takin^far more 
pains to establish an intimacy than she had ever intended to do on 
a hrst acquaintance. • 

Millicent, left to make overtures of friendship to Miss Cheven* 
mg, thought her even more beautiful than she had on that firsli 
Sunday. How perfectly she was dressed, iif that dark, close-fitting 
blue gown, with the loose folds of cool creamy stuff at her waist, 
and how lovely her hands were as they lay in her lap or hov^ed 
over the cups! ‘Like the hands of that portrait of^omney*A’at 
Hawleigh Court,’ thought Millicent, admiring her quite unre- 
servedly and disinterestedly, as some girls— though by no means 
all — are capable of admiring beauty in their own sex. 

‘ I hope,’ she began, a little timidly, ‘ you begin to like Gorse* 
combe a little ; we think it so pleasant.’ 

(‘ Mr. Orme’s sister,’ Margot was thinking ; ‘ not at all liko 
him.O ‘It is a pretty village,’* she said, ‘but of course we 
know any of the people yet.* ^ J * 

* Would you like to know some of them ? ’ said Milll<^nif:%pn<^ 
dering whether she ought to be so eager ; * because-^they 
course--but-^but if you would come to the Vicarage next 
you woidd meet some. Perhaps you don’t care 
thongb f ^ ^ ^ 

‘ Ob^ but 1 do,’ said Margotf^l should like to come, 

I guppcee you are great players ? * 
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‘I’m not much use at it, but my brother Nugent is thought 
rather good, I believe.* 

* I think I have met your brother at Trouville,* ^id Margot ; 
‘he was there last autumn, was he not ? * 

‘ Yes ; how curious that you should have met him ; I’m bo 
glad ! * cried MiUicent, and feared she had been too gushing ; she 
was wondering what Miss Chevening had thought of her brother, 
and whether he had been able to help falling in love with her. ‘ i 
should, if I were he,’ she told herself. 

The hazel eyes betraj^ed nothing more than a friendly interest 
ms Miss Chevening asked, ‘ Is he staying with you now ? ’ 

‘ Oh, no, ^oor boy, he is up in town working hard — he so seldom 
gets away from his chambers; he may take a few days at Whitsun- 
tide. I am very proud of my brother,’ added MiUicent. 

At this moment the door opened roughly and a head was thrust 

in. ‘I say, Margot,’ said Allen’s voice, ‘have you seen * and 

then he turned red. ‘ Oh, I wasn’t aware you had company — ex- 
cuse me 1 * And the door shut again. 

• ‘ I can quite understand your feelings, Miss Orme,’ sqid Margot, 
as AUen vanished. ‘ That was my stepbrother ; he always has that 
quiet, distinguished manner.* 

IShe looked so innoQ^nUj^calm as she made this remark, that 
MiUicent was almost anaJoto accept it as ironical. ‘ I know him 
a little, ’ she said ; ‘ he used to come to the Vicarage now and then. * 
He found everything a little strange at first, and I’m afraid we 
made him^eel rather shy. I am sorry — he is very good-natured.* . 

' ‘ You are very good-natured,* said Margot, a little ashamed of 
herself. ‘ I wish 1 could be. I ought not to have spoken like that* 
but I can’t help it always. You see,’ she added, ‘ I am showing the 
wqrst of myself.’ 

• ‘T£ that is your worstil ’ protested Milicent, ‘ I — I — am not much 
ai^d. And, oh, I should like to have you for a friend so much — 
if you will let me ? ’ 

There was jn enthusiastic admiration in her eyes which quite 
won Miss. Chevening’s already yielding heart. ‘ I shall be very 
glad,* fihe said simply, ‘ I have no friends here.* And MiUicent 
went back to the Vicarage enraptured with her new friend and de- 
voted tn her service heart and soul. 

Mrs, Eddlestone called, too, having stolen a march upon Miss 
Morpiber ; she appeared one afternoon with her three daughters. 

‘ We’j?e s^ch near neighbours,* she began in her high voice, ‘ I’ve 
been saying to my girls .every day, “ Now we really mmt go over 
and on the Chadwicks I ” but there are so many things io do in 
thSv^^tlWi and Jhis is absolutely the first opportunity we’ve had. 

like Gorsecombe ? 'We’re veiy cheery peo^e heret 
1 ym* Th^ are my girls— Dottie, Pussie, and Fay— 

yo^|pne$|^ you see,' like your own, and ready for anything in the 
I’m very often told that Gorsecombe would 
go fmU to sleep if Holly Bank were to leti and there really is a 
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little truth in it — we do contrive to keep onr spirits up. . I some- 
times resdly have to beg tot a little peace and quietness myself I * 

The Eddlestone girls were rather unfortunate instances of the 
inconveniences of retaining a superannuated pet name, Pussy being 
thin with large extremities, Bottie tall and gaunt, and Fay alone 
l)lump. They all three took possession of Margot, and overwhelmed 
her with questions and descriptions, without requiring her to take 
any active part in the conversation, in which they gave evidence of 
strong animal spirits and the heartiest mutual admiration. ‘ Do you 
recite, dear Miss Chevening ? I hope you do. No ? really 1 then 
you must come and licar Fay ; some people say they like her bettei 
than Clifford Harrison, and she never even heard him ! ’ 

‘ You musn’t believe all Pussic says, dear Miss Chevening,’ said 
Fay. ‘I know I recite ahominahly—now, Pussie is a poet. Mr. 
Callembore took a piece of hers for Tennyson once. Pussie’s the 
genius of the family, though Bottie is a born artist: she- sketches 
80 quickly — such facility, you know, and she never had any lessons! ’ 

‘I’m sure you paint,’ said Dottie. ‘I sliall be ashamed to let 
you see my daubs ; but you must come out sketching with me As 
soon as it gets warmer.’ 

‘ Now,’ said Fay, ‘ do tell me whom you know as yet, and we’ll 
tell you what everybody’s like. Callembores called ? 

They’re going to, I know. He’s considered so amusing, no one 
ever gives a dinner-party without asking them : as for her, she sits 
and smiles, but she doesn’t sparkle. Not like Mrs. Megginson ; 
she’s great fun, with a husband just like a dissipated White mouse. 
Then there’s the Admiral — do. you know the dear Admiral ? Yo« 
must know the Admiral — such a delightful, noisy old love 1 And 
Mr. Powles, haven’t you noticed Mr. Powles ? with a face like a 
Death’s head — when he wears a white tie, it looks exactly like ^tbe 
cross-bones,’ and so on, and so on, untiPthe roll of resideiits rvas 
exhausted, 

‘At all events,’ said Margot, with a weary little shrug, when 
they had gone, ‘ we shall not be dull. Do they ever ^pave off talking, 
I wonder ? ’ 

‘They are a little overpowering, certainly,’ said hpr mother, 

‘ but they will be useful people to know.’ 

And through Holly Bank and the Vicarage, and visits arising 
from meetings at these places, the Chadwicks gradually became 
admitted into Gorsecombo society, though Chadwick was rather 
tolerated on his wife’s account than welcomed on his own. 

He did not seem to be aware of this, however. Thes^ Gorse- 
combe people were beginning to find out, he thought, thaj» he was 
worth cultivating ; he could get along without them now, but if they 
liked to be civil to him, why, he was willing to meet thpm ludf way. 
So he came into the drawing-room at times when callejs Wer$ there 
and did his best to be agreeable, though his efforts h^.wife 

sUver occasionally ; he drove With her , to ref^uri) vislbi ai^d waa 
visibly elated by invitations to dinner, 
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There was one point on which he occasionally showed himself a 
little intractable : he was disposed to resent the way* in which his 
son was eclipsed by his step-daughters. ‘ Why do they leave Alien 
out 6 f their invites ? ’ he would say to his wife ; ‘ there’s little notes 
always coming in from the Vicarage or Holly Bank and such places, 
asking will Margot, or Margot and Ida, or all three and the gover- 
ness, corfie in for lawn tennis, or afternoon tea, or what not— but 
I never hear of their asking Allen. What’s he done to be left 
out ? ’ 

‘ Why,*my dear Joshua, the trutli is Allen is just a little in- 
clined to keep himself in the background— he doesn’t seem quite 
at home with the people here, and they conclude, of course, that ho 
would prefer not to be asked.’ 

‘ He must come out of the backgi’ound, then,’ said his father ; 

‘ he’s a good lad enough, he only wants a little encouragement to 
hold his own with the best of them.’ 

‘ I’m afraid,’ sighed Mrs. Chadwick, ‘ho doesn't do himself quite 
justice — that unfortunate manner of his ! * 

‘ What’s wrong with his manner ? I don’t see much amiss 
with it ipyself. ISl»y ? All young fellows who are not puppies are 
st^. You can’t expect a young fellow brought up as he’s been to 
take to this sort of life once. If your girls chose, they could 
soon put him in the way of behaving like other people— they don’t 
find any difficulty in it themselves, apparently.’ 

‘ They have always been considered to haver rather good man- 
ners,’ saidTMrs. Chadwick, ‘ It is not quite a new experience for 
them, you see.’ 

‘Well,’ concluded Chadwick, ‘I must give him a talking to, 
that’s all ; I can’t have my son left out in the cold. He must do 
like other young fellows in his position.’ 

* But if Allen was l§ft unnoticed by Gorsecombe, he was con- 
tented enough ; he was under the same roof with Margot, he saw 
her every day, and could even address her by her Christian name 
without fearing a rebuke. She was not ungracious to him, too, in 
her careless fashion ; habit was doing its usual' work, and she sub- 
mitted to the necessity of listening and replying to his remarks 
without'Open impatience, even though her inward repulsion was as 
deep as ever, and she was not really more reconciled to being so 
nearly related to one at whom she even avoided looking unless 
absolutely compelled. 

And though Ida took far less trouble to hide her feelings, and 
Allen’s seUtiments for her were not cordial, he had succeeded at 
last in recommending himself to Lettice’s favour. Yarrow had 
ftcied as the mediator between them. ‘ It’s funny that Margot’s 
455 be so fond of you,’ she told him candiffiy, and then 

ftdd^d a gleam of tact, * at least, I mean because, he doesn’t 

K itUy tnake friends with anybody all at once, you know; but if 
you, I suppose I must.* 

It was rather a patronising form of liking, it must be confessed, 
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such %s Lettice might have bestowed upon a gardener’s boy, or U 
stable*help, hat* Allen was not particular. 

He felt his own inferiority deeply, in spite of spasmodic and 
rather pathetic attempts to assert himself. Next to Margot— who 
Memed to him a being infinitely far removed and to be worshipped 
in secret under pain of arousing her displeasure — this little sister 
of hpS/held the next place in his heart, with* her quaint alternations 
of digmty.and fun, and her pretty chatter like the trilling of some 
voluble small bird. He did her bidding humbly, although he ven- 
tured to adopt a more familiar and brotherly manner towards her,' 
and Lettice occasionally criticised his shortcomings with a freedom 
which he took in perfect good part. ‘ I suppose,’ she said to him 
meditatively one da 3 % when he was assisting her in some gardening 
operations, * you never had any governess when you were little ? ’ 

* Me ? * said Allen, with his spluttering laugh, ‘ not much ; 
why ? * 

* Only because — you won’t mind my telling you, will you ? — she 
would have taught you how to eat differently. You do make— ^ 
well, rather a noise, you know, and then you eat so very fast. I 
had to be told how myself ! ’ she added considerately. 

‘ I never thought how I eat before. I say, Lettie, does — does 
Margot ever say anything about it ? ’ ‘ 

* Margot ? — oh look, isn’t that one of those horrid little green 
atheists on that stalk ? No, it’s too early for them yet, isn’t it ?— 
No, Margot doesn’t ; mother does sometimes, so I thought I’d speak 
to you myself. I was sure it was only because you didn’t know — 
there, that’s enough water for those things I I’ll race you to the 
monkey-tree I ’ 

Unfortunately the result of these well-meant monitions was 
only to make him more self-conscious at nq^als than ever; his step- 
mother’s expression was very eloquent at times, but she madfe no 
remark until one day, when some gaucherie of his at luncheon had 
provoked even his father, whose watchfulness had been aroused by 
Private complaints, to make a comment. ‘ I did not^ike to speak 
before,* she said, ‘ but really, with every disposition to make $pw.- 
ances, I think we might expect some regard to be shown t6 the 
ordinary ndes of behaviour. It isn’t much to ask from you, Allen t ’ 

‘1—4 did it without thinking,’ he said. * I am sure I a^ your 
pardon.’ 

Mrs. Chevening gave a resigned little sigh; Margot ken^ her 
eyes on the table, and Lettice alone looked at the Oulpr^ with 
serious eyes, and her cheeks sympathetically flushed. 

‘If you can’t Understand that you’re sitting at a ffOUtlOllPiah^s 
table/ said his father, ‘ the best thing you can do is ^o leavo iii* ^ 

Hil fhther had never before seen an 3 dihing amiss wi]^ ^ 
ners^ thpu^ Allen, as he rose with a vague mpressioh tllaiit wm 
reijuirid w him. ‘ Don’t send him away this pbadid 
ticei *M4p6s mean t^ 

him to go so long as he minds hii xnAniief^^ said*^ 
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Chadwick gruffly ; * sit down, Allen, and don’t make a fool of your- 
self— d’ye hear ? * 

He sat down with a fiery face and a swelling of his heart. He 
felt di^iaced in Margot’s eyes as she sat therewith her air of being 
aloof firom it all; even Lattice’s intercession had hurt him, some- 
how, though he was grateful for her good intentions. 

This incident, trivial as it was, had the effect of opening Chad- 
wick^s eyes more clearly to his son’s defects. . His wife was carefiil 
to keep them before him without appearing to show more than a 
’ motherly solicitude, and they began to worry him at last. Still the 
“fatherly instinct within him, which had slumbered so many years 
and had been quickened by his son’s admiring and dutiful attitude 
oh their first acquaintance, made him fertile in excuses and plans. 

‘ People down here won’t trouble about his being a bit rough, 
he would say ; * and he’ll soon get over that, with a little looking 
after. He’ll do very well if he takes to sport, and he’s young enough 
stiU to make himself good at that sort of thing. I must see that 
he keeps up his riding.’ 

‘ And' one day at breakfast he said suddenly : ' ‘ I suppose you feel 
pretty cqpafortable in the saddle now, eh, Allen ? ’ 

‘I haven’t ridden since we’ve all been here together,* said 

Allen. • 

‘ I know that ; I meant to ride with you myself, but I’ve had 
other things to think about ; but when you did ride, you were all 
right, eh ? ’ . 

* PrettjPwell,’ said Allen, conscious of some exaggeration, even 
►•in this. 

‘ Ah, you can’t ride the new carriage horses, you know, and I 
want my own cob myself, so I shall have to see about getting a 
horse for you — well, can’t you say something ? * 

• * Thanks, father.* 

‘And you must learn to stick on it. I want you to follow the 
hotmds next season. I’m too old to take to it myself, so there’s 
more reason jpu should do it for me — that’s the Way you'll have 
to make your friends.’ 

^en heard with a certain pleasurable excitement; he had 
ridden very seldom, and the sober old carriage -horse that carried 
him' had spared him any unpleasant experiences. He thought it 
would be a fine thing to nave a horse of his own and hunt when 
the wmter came, as if he had been a country gentleman all his 
life— perhaps Margot would look on him then with greater respect t 

Chadmek lost no time in fulfilling his promise bv going up to 
Tattors^^ and selecting a horse — a handsome, powernil beast with 
ekeelliSi^t manners, which could be trusted to carry Allen. After 
j^ij^sel^ he rode out daily with Allen, who did his best to 
n^eci tibi Jiorsemanshi^ Unfortunately, ■ he might conceivably 
Bett^^ riding-master; for, though Chadwick had uf 
nt^lmw^dden constantly in In^^ and had a firm enough seatj 
be fonna it diffioult to communicate his method, except by adVitihg 
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his son to stick on and not let his horse get th© better of hiin-»-mles 
which, after all, rather beg the question at issue. 

However, the new horse went well enough, and he was not 
observant enough to see that Allen had no real notion of controlling 
him^ and was only fortified by his father’s presence. ‘ Plenty of 
action ! ’ Chadwick would say complacently ; ‘ you’re gettmg on 
terms with him already, and there are not many young fellows 
about here better mounted, I can tell you — cost me a pretty penny, 
Hussar did. Steady, horse. Lost your stirrups, eh ? that’s nothing 
— you must learn to do without ’em, you’ll shake down right enough.’ * 

In a somewhat different sense, Allen thought this only too pro- ^ 
bable ; but in his anxiety to satisfy his father he did not dare to 
betray by words how extremely precarious he felt his tenure of the 
saddle to be, and, thanks to the forbearance of Hussar, who was • 
quite aware that he was under close supervision, he avoided any 
actual mischance. 

And Chadwick, naturally anxious to led proud of his son, did 
not need much encouragement to make him so ; he began to make 
little half-jocular, half-boasting allusions to Allen’s riding to person® 
he happened to be talking with. ‘ Oh,’ he would say, ‘ there aren’t 
many places round here wo don’t know by this time, my sdn and I. 
We ride a good deal — every day, wet It’s not so much 6n 

my own account as his, the young rascal— getting quite me jockey, 
ha, ha ! ’ Or he would say to some member of the hunt after 
dinner : ‘ No, I shan’t come out myself next autumn ; never went 
in for pig-sticking or polo or a run after jackal out in Bengal, had 
too much to do— all that has come in since my time. But there’s* 
my son, he’ll represent me ; and, between ourselves, I don’t 
• I shall be ashamed of him across country by the time he’s had a 
little more practice.’ And his hearer, if he had chariced to observe 
Allen on horseback, would do his best toi^ontrol his countenance 
and reply with a civil hope that they would see young Mr. Chad- 
wick in the huntiiig-field before very long. * 

It flattered the father’s vanity to dwell upon th^ event, which 
he chose to consider as in the near future. 

‘I’ve been telling Topham ’— (Topham was the coachman)— he 
said one day, ‘that it’s time he put up a hurdle or two in the 
paddock and saw you take Hussar over them — do you more good 
than anything, you know, a few falls will. But Topham thums we 
had better wait till the ground’s a bit softer again.- This har^ dr;r 
spell can’t last long, unless I’ve forgotten what an Enghsh May is 
like.* 

AII ati was relieved at any postponement, and as his father wae 
much occupied soon after with business affairs and Topham by no 
means cared to be responsible for his young master’s safetj^acr^s 
hurdles, the matter was allowed to drop. One morning, wnen the 
stable-boy brought round the horses as usual, and Allen stood on 
the steps waiting for his father, Chadwick called to him froua thq 
window of his study. 
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. I can’t go out this morning, my boy, too much to attend to, so 
you must manage on Hussar ^ith me ? ’ 

‘ Mayn’t I mother wants the carriage after lunch, 

• No, you mayn t , niust leam to get on by 

.yoSrSf ;‘’Ss®ypu confidence. There, tumble up, and be off- 
you’ll be all right.’ rnoiinted, and Hussar went off 

in taking advantage of to hurry ; he stopped and 

offensive assumption of scenery, anl showed 

looked over gates with new do j pricked his ears in 

an eccentric preference for the side pau^, 

mock nervousness at ®''®^y f ^igs • it was creditable to him 
into capricious trots or ^*4® o , ^s it was, he gave 

that he did not do m dw, and he felt help- 

Allen quite enough trouble. jnercy of this headstrong beast. 

less and hot and . ,„ould eladlv have turned his head 

But for his fear of his f^^^er, he v^uldjladi^^^^^ 

homewardr but on he J almost have wished 

and glittered under a ncrf\\n as he was that time 

himself back in the dmgy ®3. J ® as^wishing that Margot and 

last year; but no, that was the same as wisni ^ . existence 

Lettfce, an# ‘bis new luxur ous^stran^eJ^X 
•Could be blotted out. H , chan to have a good pluck, he 

keep up his pluck; J^ld LC her; and he hit 

wasn’t going to own the cmb, which caused the 

Hijpsar across ^e shoulders and ] that moment a 

anmaJtotosshisheadaEdsn ag J -j tjjjg 

farmer’s cart turned sharp round the corner last, broke 

linder'^he seat, ^”4 ’ poiion though not at any time an 

into a canter yiiioh became g P. jt to sit at any pace, 

o„ ...orf.un.U 

he returned to his former fidgety j. ^ this, Allen sat 

OWisiderably exhausted ^Xuonviction that with one more 
limply m his ®»4dlew d a,jt company, and it 

such escapade on Hussar s pa .y 

wbnld take little enough jj^ggar would not stand, and 

up^ mind to bmn whose budding 

^“SaS^other turn of the road, he saw a figure he knew 
approftohin^. U 
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‘ Bob,’ he called, * Bob Barchard ! ’ a t • a 

It was a" young fello.w about his own age, with sandy hair and 
a freckled white face, with something at once impudent and oulming 
in the small sunken eyes. As he heard himself called, he quickened 
his step and came up. * So, thpn,. you are on yer cockhbrse ! * he 
said with a cool smile ; ‘ it’s fine to be you I * . , . 

‘ Is it ? * said Allen, with an oath. ‘ I’ve had a nice busmcss of 
it with this beast, I can tell you. Bob ; he’s run away with me 

once.’ . ^ 

* I thought it was queer-like, you stoppmg to speak, to such as 
me,* said Bob, ‘you’ve got among such fine folk now — but that 
accounts for it. Fact is,* he said, looking at the horse, ‘ you ain’t 
up to managing a horse like that; he’s a beauty, he is, but you 
never ought to come out alone on him. Why, I’d make that horse 
go as quiet 1* 

‘ I wish you were on him instead of me, then,’ said Allen. 

‘ Can you ride, Bob ? ’ * , 

‘ Me ride ? ’ said Bob, ‘ why, I’ve rode since I was that hi^. 
They let me exercise the animals up at Lane’s farm when they’re 
short of men — there ain’t anything I’d mind getting on ?*, * 

‘ Would you like to try Hussar for a bit ? ’ suggested Allen, ^ith 
a sudden desperate hope. BarcharcKl^r.ghed in his face. ‘We’re 
uncommon good-natured this morning,’ he said, ‘ you’re sure you 
can spare him ? No, thank ’ee, I won’t deprive you I * 

‘ Bob,* said Allen, ‘ this brute ’ll have me off, I know he Will, 
Do me a good turn, ^d lead him back till we get nearthe village.’ 

‘ Can’t be bothered leading a horse,’ said Bob ; ‘ it was ride hiih' 
just now, I thought.’ 

* Ride him back, then — I can walk.* . ^ 

Bob grinned. ‘ You’ve been flustering him a bit,’ he said, ‘he’ll 
take some riding, the way he is — likely *he’ll try it on with fne. 
Howsoever, I’ll oblige you, if I risk my own neck doing i|. We 
were pale once 1 ’ , , , . 

Bob’s indifference had been only feigned ; he wculd have ^yexi 
one of his fingers to be in the saddle on that mettlesome buptei^ 
and only his inbred shrewdness had kept him from closing 
offer at once. He was the son of a local decorator and plhlhber, 
a well-to-do man who allowed him to do much as he HkejS, and 
Bob’s reputation in Gorsecombe and the surrounding villf^|S WaS 
none of the best. He was about Allen’s age, but the rustii^youth 
was more than a match for the other in Knowledge of tKejw^tld# 
and during the months in which Allen had been left aldnb Ag!|^a 
Hous^, had managed to make his Acquaintance; apdvbbiam a 
certain ascendency over him. i ^ 

And the next moment he was on Hussar, and 

struggling with a certfun^^^^^^ 
^^aBda^ idopg road at his side. ‘Now, 

young Barohi^d; ‘I’ll come badk.’ 
hi y heol against Hussar’s side, he cantered off. HoW eai^ itldokaoi 
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thought poor dismounted Allen, why couldn’t he make the horse 
obey like that ? For Bob had not exaggerated ; he had a fair 
seat, and firm if not very light hands, which Hussar appreciated 
the more by contrast. , - 

Presently he came back at a gallop, and reined up with a lurkmg 
grin on his face. ‘Here’s a goV he said, ‘I saw your father’s 
carriage coming along — oh, they ain’t near yet. I thought I’d 
better give you the friendly tip ? ’ 

illen turned pale. ‘ Did they see you ? ’ he said. ‘ Here, Bob, 

F must get on again — there’s no help for it.’ But Bob did not 
mean to yield possession just yet. ‘No time for that I ’ he. said. 

* We’re about the same size and colour, I reckon — chuck me that 
cap of yours and take mine — quick ! they’ll be round the bend — 
that’s it ; now you slip down by the bridge, and lay low till they’re 
by, and I’ll trot on smart and turn my head t’other way — they 
won’t' notice I ’ 

The road made a sharp bend to the left just there, crossing a 
bridge over the railway ; to the right was a lane as wide as the road 
winch sloped down to the level of the lino. Bob was off on Hussar 
as he spoke, and Allen had no choice but to follow his advice : he 
got behind*the brick parapet and waked with a beating heart. He 
was*ashamed of his weakness ; and yet, as he told himself sullenly, 
it was all very well — was if his fault that he could not manage the 
horse ? Was he bound to let his neck be broken, as it might have 
been, but for Bob ? Only what would be thought of him, if it was 
known? Pwhaps, even now, his step-mother was stopping the 
•carriage, misled by appearances ! What a time the wheels were in 
coming I— -at tot, that was the carriage ! and from the upper level 
he heard the trot of horses and the soft splutter of wheels on the 
muddy road pass and die away in the distance towards Closeborough 

— the ^nger was past ! • . n . i.. , i. 

He came out and soon rejoined Barchard. ‘All right, he 
heard him shout , ‘ I went by in a flash like, and shoved the cap 
weil down over may eyes — they never spotted ’twam’t you. I’ll go 

bail!’* , 

Aiad so they went on till they were near the gates, ‘ I’ve taken 
the freshness out of him for you,’ said the disinterested Bob, * you’ll 
be equal to sitting him up the drive. You’d never ha’ got him 
home 'V^thout you’d met me. If you’re going out this way again, 
ybu’^]^#er let me know.’ j 

‘ I ifliein’t go out this way again, if I know it I * said Allen, ana 

ha meant it. . 

" sa,id his father, as he met him on his return, ‘you_are 

&te, old boy.! I began to think something was the matter; but 
them Ijnight have known you could be trusted to look after 
you’ve had a good hard ride, I can see. Famous ! 
I>{(d yTO^^.t'the carriage ? Your mother had lunch early and 

# * they passed us.’ ^ 
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‘ And you’ve, had a good tittup, eh ? * 

‘Yes,’ se-id the miserable Allen, ‘ I’ve had a good tittup. 

If he could but have owned the real truth — but he was afraid ; 
next time his father would go out with him. Hussar would behave 
better,, he could never again place himself in such a predicament; 
why should he expose himself unnecessarily ? It was so easy to say 
nothing, and make good resolutions for the future. 


CHAPTER III. 

CARE AND THE HORSEMAN. 

He knows a baseness in his blood 

At such strange war with something good ; 

He cannot do the thing he would ! 

The Two Voices 

It was the evening of the day which witnessed Allen’s humiliating 
experience on Hussar, and, after lingering as long over dressing as 
he could— for he shrank from meeting his step-mother, ‘Who might 
for all he could tell have seen through Bob’s disguise— he entered 
the drawing-room. He was always a little awed on these occasions,} 
the softened light, the delicate fragrance of the azaleas, the luxury 
of the room were still new and strange to him, and produced a cer- 
tain sense of being an intruder— the old painful feeling,of inferiority 
to the others, who seemed to harmonise so well with their surrouni 
ings. They were all there : Ida and Miss Henderson playing 
‘ Reversi ’ under the lamp by one of the windows ; Margot acting as 
consulting milliner to Lettice, who was dressing a doll ; Mrs. Chad- 
wick in a low chair by the tire-place, (>vhere Chadwick stood in 
expansive ungainliness. ‘ Come in,’ he cried with his greaii harsh 
laugh ; ‘ don’t stand there, looking like a dog in a chapel. We’ve 
been hearing about you, master, your ears ou^ht to have been 
tingling 1 ’ . 

^ Did they tingle, Allen ?’ inquired Lettice with mterest; * is 

that why they’re so red ? ’ • 

‘About me ? ’ he replied to his father, giving hmqself up for 
denoimced, but yet relieved, too, that Chadwick seemed far from 

angry. , 

■ ‘ Ah, your mother ’ (he sometimes spoke of herm this manner) 
‘has been saying how well you were riding this afternoon when 
you passed the carriage.’ ^ 

Allen looked at her half imploringly; but there w^s no mdice 
or irony in her bland smile. Then he remembered tha^ob was 
wearing a suit of about the same hue as his own', and, ‘Snth the 
change of headgear, might easily pass a casual inspeotioxi. 

‘I shouldn’t have known it was you, but for HusWf’ Lettice 
chimed in, ‘ and you never looked at us once, Alien! ’ 
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‘ Don’t tease, Lettice,’ said her mother ; ‘ but another time, dear 
bov.I must lust hint that even relations expect a bow.m passing 
like that-you didn’t think of it, and really, Joshua, I was quite 
pleased to see how well he sat his horse ; you must have taken 

*^**I^^uAt you were riding very well, Allen,’ added Margot, 
quite sincerely, from an impulse— rare, it must be’ owned, with her 

!to conquer her own prejudices when he deserved credit. His 

father appeared to resent her remark for some reason. 

. ‘Bides well,’ he said, glowering at her. ‘Of course he rides 
well I I wouldn’t give much for him if he couldn’t stick on a horso 
like Hussar by this time ; but what ?/om know about it, one way or 
the other, is beyond me, young lady ! ’ . 

‘I should have thought,’ said Miss Chevemng, with a touch of 
haughtiness, ‘that it was easy enough to tell, even in a Passing 
glii^se, whether a person has a good seat, or not. I do claim so 

Margot really has some right to an opinion, Joshua,’ P^t m 
her mother. ‘ She rides extremely well herself; 
her when she was quite small, and, as long as I could afford it, she 

well,’ said Chadwick, ‘Margot can do everything, it appears. 

I suppose the next thing will be that I shall have to get a lady s 

mount for her.’ Mvo 

* I never ^sked such a thing, that I am aware of, said Mrs. 

Chadwick. . , , , , . 

‘ Nor I,* added Margot, with hot cheeks. . , . i 

‘There— there— don’t fly out!’ he said, recovering his good 
humour. ‘I don’t say I mayn’t do that— when I’ve time to look 
roufidme a bit and see where I am. There’s the gong 1 Now, 
Allen, Where’s your mannfrs? Come off that high horse of yours, 

and give your arm to your sister.’ . . ^ t a 

So the four elder members of the family went in to dinner, at 
which Chadwick’s pride and satisfaction in his son’s equestrian 
nromise broke out afresh from time to time, though m the form ot 
a clumsy description of chaff. He drank to his coming successes 
in the hunting-field, and tliere was a distinctly kindlier look m his 
rather bloddshot eyes when he looked at the young man. ^ 

It might be fancy, but Allen thought that another pair of eyes 
which met his across the table had a more friendly shine in their 
friuged hazel depths. He did not feel quite so much on sufferance 
as usual ; he gathered confidence gradually, and comage too, and 
began to take another view of his conduct. He could have ridden 
the horse quite well, only he chose to lend it to Barchard. What 
harm there in that ? He would not do it a,gain ; to be sure, as 
his father would ride out as usual with him on the morrow, that 
would be unnecessary ; he must learn to manage Hussar as soon 
as he can, and these compliments would be deserved some day. 

. That evening, as Chadwick walked round the billiard table, 
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which had never been used in his father’s life-timC) he limped 
slightly, and from time to time gave vent to a sharp whistle. * Only 
the gout, my boy,* he said ; * my poor father suffered from it all his 
life, and it’s beginning to find me out at last. If I’m not better to- 
morrow, I’ll have to give up riding for a bit, but that needn’t make 
any difference to you, of course.* ‘ Oh, of course,’ said Alien. But 
his heart sank again. . 

And the next day his father’s foot was worse, and orders were 
given that Hussar alone was to be saddled for the morning ride. 
There was no escape. Allen went round to the stable^, and looked 
at Hussar, who eyed him with a backward glance of dcpreciatofy 
distrust. . ^ 

‘ You ’ad him out a goodish while yesterday, sir,’ said Topham, 

‘ but he ain’t none the worse to-day. Don’t ride him too much on 
the curb, if you’ll excuse me tellin’ of you, and he’ll go like a lamb.’ 

Alas for Allen’s good resolves ! He walked straight down to 
the village, to a certain house with a large board above the door, 

‘ Barchard, Plumber and Decorator.’ There was a yard, "with a 
shed or workshop behind, and outside this he found Bob lounging. 

‘ Bob,’ he said, with a pitiful attempt to seem carelegs, * I shall 
be going out for a ride in half an hour. Could you be outside^ oiir 
gates by then, do you think ? ’ • 

‘ Dunno about that,’ said young Barchard, with the air of the 
Industrious Apprentice. ‘ I promised father I’d see to the stacking 
of some drain-pipes as are coming in.’ 

‘ Oh, go on I ’ exclaimed Allen, ‘ you told me you fffever did any 
work except when you cared. You can come, if you like; and,*'!'’ 
say. Bob, I don’t feel safe alone.’ 

‘ Well,’ said Bob, ‘ I’m blowed if you are safe alone, and that’s 
true enough; but if I come and see arter you, you’ll have tb pay 
me for loss o’ time ; that’s on’y fair, you<!:now.’ . 

So an arrangement was arrived at ; Allen being careful to walk 
Hussar down the drive and along the road until he saw Bob. He 
made a faint attempt to preserve something more cf his self-respect 
than the day before. ‘I only want you just to tell me how to 
manage him,’ he said. ‘ I shan’t get off to-day.’ 

* Well, you’ve got your near sterrup wrong way, to start vdth,’ 
said Bob. ‘ Wqa, boss 1 why, you’re like a babby on him, Are 
— quiet, then — he’s wonderful fresh this morning; he’ll be off With 
ye, if ye don’t give him his head a bit.* 

‘ He’s more likely to be off with me if I efo ! * said thb t^or- 
tunate Allen. , , / 

‘ Either way,’ was the unsympathetic reply, ‘ I can’t bit 
use to you on this sidewalk, so I’ll be off home and ^ ^ 

. draii^ipes.’ 

/ Jfo; but look- here. Bob,’ protested Allen, ‘ I can^t^ bkok 
yet. 1 know I’m not equal to managing him. Whit ^hf^lbkbns 
ami to db if you 

i Bo ? ’ said B^; with a grin. ‘ Get off and lead Wtk ^ 
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iiui:d as the Lord made small apples, if you don’t get down of your 
own accord, he’ll help you 1 Haw-haw 1 to think of you walking 
about ait the morning with that great horse on your afm 1 Folks’ll 
laugh to see such doings ! ’ 

‘ Jt’s very fine for you to chaff,’ said Allen. ‘ You’ve been used 
to a horse — I haven’t — what else am I to do ? ’ 

‘What you did yesterday. I’ll take him off your hands for an 
hour or so; I’ll make time for that, to oblige you, and if I don’t 
bring him back as quiet as a lamb, my name isn’t Barchard. 
There, off you get, and take a little stroll through the wood and 
•that, till ydu hear me whistling.’ 

‘ But you’ll be known if you’re seen ! ’ 

..tWhat if I am ? I’ve nought to be ashamed of. I shan’t split 
on ^u, don’t you be feared. And I tell you, without lying, it ain’t 
safe for you to ride him yourself- -no, that it ain’t I ’ 

So the transfer was effected, not only for that, but many subse- 
quent mornings, for Chadwick’s gout made it difficult for him to 
ride at first, and he seemed to lose any wish to do so even when he 
fnight. * I don’t care much for it,’ he would say ; ‘ I only rode as 
much as I did to put Allen in the way of it, and now that he’s 
getting tfuch a crack — how many miles did you go this morning, 
h^ ? That’s right, get as much out of your horse as you can, he’ll 
be none the worse for it 1 ’ 

Every day Allen vowed either to overcome his fears and let 
Hussar do his worst, or to tell his father frankly that he was unable 
to ride the^Jiorse ; and every day either course became more impps- 
•sible. Chadwick only saw him mount and dismount occasionally, 
and, Allen being able to avoid any open exhibition of incapacity, 
aroused no suspicions of the real truth, and had to listen again and 
again to his father’s boastful references to the admirable manner in 
whicjoi he had mounted ^is son, and the unexpected talent the boy 
had revealed as an equestrian. 

Some of his hearers would receive these remarks with a covert 
smile, thinking, nO doubt, that the amount of skill required to ride' 
a well-bred hcmter along country roads was not excessive enough to 
justify these paternal paeans; but Chadwick saw nothing. It is 
possible,' however, that they knew or suspected enough to make 
Chadwipk’s complacency seem even more ridiculous. Gorsecombe 
was. not more incurious than the average English village in the 
affairs of its neighbours, and a plumber’s son, however much above 
' his bui^noss, could not ride a horse like Hussar in public long with- 
out g^\ing rise to comment. ^ 

, /jJPbafc young chap of Barchard’ s come into a forttm’ seemm’ly,’ 
^bs€^e4 the postman one evening, as he refreshed him self after his 
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‘ Why, I’ve seen him about lately, c’reerin* along as grand as 
you please on a bright chestnut oss, as looks a thoroughbred *un, 
and no mistake.’ < . . .. 

* Barchard ain’t got on’y that old oss as he drives m tne cart, 
said the corn-dealer, ‘ and he ari’t no thoroughbred, I’ll lay ! ’ . 

‘All I know is,’ said the postman, ‘ as he’s been ridin’ a chest- 
nut as Sir Everard hisself wouldn’t be ’shamed to be seen on. He 
may ha’ stole it for what I can say— he’s rip enough.’ 

‘ Mister Chadwick up at Agra’ ’Ouse bought a chestnut ’unter 
for his son to ride, that’s the on’y oss o’ that colour I know of ’bout 
yere.’ 

‘And that’ll be the one,’ said Mrs. Parkinjear, ‘for him and 
that young Barchard was quite friendly together, so my dear d%?:ter 
tells me, though, being a gentleman, he should ha’ kep’ his proper 
place with friends in his own rank accordin’ — another mug, Post- 
man ? ’ (Here Mrs. Parkinjear, after much fumbling, produced the 
cellar, keys from her pocket.) ‘ Run down, Cassandry, my dear, 
and draw it. Depend upon it that young Barchard will have 
talked him into lendin’ the hoss to cut a dash on, which, if mjf 
opinion was asked, I call bein’ good-natured to them as little 
deserves such kindness.’ 

And some rumour must have reached Miss Momber’s ears, fdir, 
having on one of her calls, which she made rather frequently, found 
Mrs. Chadwick alone, she began almost immediately. ‘ Now I do 
hope you’ll not think me officious if I mention something I think 
it’s right you should know !— it’s about your son.’ ^ • 

‘ My step-son, I think you must mean ; my son is away at « 
school.’ 

‘ Exactly— your step-son. Well, there’s a young fellow m the 
village, the son of Barchard the plumber, not a very steady your^ 
man. We fear, and that makes him all tint more likely to b^, un- 
settled by being taken up by those superior to him. We can’t help 
thinking it such a mistake for young Mr. Chadwick to lend this lad 
his horse, as he constantly does — we have seen him pn it so many 
times I * 

‘ Is that all, dear Miss Member ? I was afraid it was something 
very dreadful indeed. If Allen likes to be good-natured, I have -no 
right in the world to prevent him, or to dictate to him about the 
friendships he forms, though I may wish he showed better taste. I 
am only his step-mother, you know, and he pays no attention to 
me; you must speak to Mr. Chadwick about it ; but thank you so 
much for thinking of telling me.’ 

That evening at dinner she said suddenly: Joshua, do you 
know there is something wrong with the pipes in the conservatory ? 
I suppose there’s somebody in the village who could como ^ and 
see^what’s wrong with them. Who was it that told me that the 
son of that man^-Bar chard, isn’t it ?— was so clever ; why> isn’t 
he a ^end of yours, Allen ? ’ 

‘ I know him to speak to,* said Allen. 
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* Oh, you needn’t blush, you silly boy ; one can have friends in 
every class of life ; and at all events, I should likp this young 
Barchard to look at those pipes. Are you going to ride to-morrow ? ’ 

‘I—rl don’t know,’ said Allen; ‘Hussar has to be shod in the 
morning.* 

‘ Then you will go out in the afternoon, so I want you to look in 
at Barchard’ s as you go by, and tell the young man— not the 
father, I’m sure he is a stupid old thing — the young man to come 
up and see me at once. You won’t forget ? ’ 

* I’ll fetch him back with me.’ 

‘ Ho,’ said Mrs. Chadwick blandly, ‘ if you don’t think it will 
take too long, because I am going to ask you to ride over to Close- 
borough for me as well to-morrow.’ 

‘ To Closeborough ! ’ stammered Allen. She might as well ask 
him to ride to Khiva I 

‘ Why not ? ’ she said smiling. ' Surely that’s nothing to such 
an accomplished horseman ; it’s about those ices for next Thursday. 
I want you to go to Tarrant’s, and leave a message for me.’ 

‘Perhaps you’d like him to bring the ices back in his pockets, 
eh, Allen ? ’ said his father ; ‘ but you’ll have plenty of time to go 
there ancl back before dark, if you don’t start till the afternoon. 
You can put up for half an hour at the Crown, you know. I dare 
say I shall think of some things I want you to order by-and-by.’ 

Allen lay awake that night, racking his brains to think how he 
might evade this difficulty ; he was not fertile of resources, poor 
fellow, and^as paralysed by this sudden emergency. He could 
•only think of being taken conveniently ill, and an uneasy conscience 
made him apprehensive that this, taken in conjunction with Bob’s 
engagement, might only provoke his father’s suspicions. 

, So he decided that things must take their course. Perhaps 
Husgar might not be fitfto go out next day ; upon one point he was 
determined, he would not ride him to Closeborough alone. He had 
entered into an arrangement with Bob by which the time and place 
of meeting w^e signified by a scrap of paper placed under a particu- 
lar stone outside the gates, and he did this as usual in the morning. 

* In the afternoon Hussar was brought round, tossing his head 
and pawing the gravel impatiently. His father came out to see 
him mount. ‘ Call at that ironmonger’s in the Market Place,’ he 
said, ‘ and ask ’em why the deuce they’re so long about those gar- 
dening tools, and stop at the saddler’s and tell him he can send for 
that harness now. Kemember your mother’s commissions— young 
Barch^d to come up at once (not that I see what use he’ll be) and 
the ices — that’s all.’ 

‘ He’s riding devilish loose to-day,’ he said to himself, as he 
watcbid him down the, drive. ‘ Why don’t he make Hussar go 
? Hasn’t settled down in his saddle yet.’ 

* That wasn’t Allen I heard just now? ’.said his wife, as he 
entered her sitting-room later in the afternoon, ‘ he-r-he hasn’t 
started, surdy ! V 
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‘ Just ^is minute— why, did you want him to do anything else 
for you ? it’s Joo late now.* 

.‘1 didn’t think he would really go, Joshua!* she said; ‘I 
meant to have told him that, if he would at all rather not-A^V 

‘He may just as well ride to Closeborough as anywhere ^e,’ 
said her husband. ‘ What’s the matter with you to-day, Selina ? 
You seem put out about something I ’ 

‘ I was only wondering,’ she said, ‘ why that young Barohard 
does not come.’ 

* Oh, I told Allen to.be sure and send him up — he won’t forget, 
though why you send for a young fellow like that, I don’t under- ^ 
stand I ’ 

He left his wife to her own meditations, which were just then 
none of the most agreeable. Careful as she was to hide it, she dis- 
liked this stop-son of hers intensely; in secret she more than 
sympathised with her daughters for having to accept him as a com- 
panion and equal. He affected her nerves ; she regarded him as 
an eyesore, a glarirg incongruity, and never saw him with her chil- 
dren without an inward revolt. She had tried to open her husband’^ 
eyes to his son’s deficiencies, but gently and cautiously as she 
insinuated her detraction, it made no way, and she was clever 
enough to see that she would only defeat her own aim by persisting. 
And so<m she was able to, hope that Allen would require no exter- 
nal aid in forfeiting his father’s good opinion. Upon that afternoon 
when Hussar passed the carriage on the Closeborough Boad, her 
eye at least had not been deceived for an instant, and Mien’s Bub- 
sequont demeanoiu’ had enabled her to guess pretty accurately* < 
what had passed. All that she need do was to wait, to make a few 
inquiries, to encourage her husband in his confidence as much as 
possible, and leave it to Time and Chance to bring about an exposorg. 

If it was really true that Allen never w^ntured to ride Hussar 
himself, and habitually transferred him to a humble acquaintance, 
there could be no doubt that this would injure him seriously in his 
father’s opinion. But, except on that first occasion, she had no 
positive evidence, only her suspicions, to go upon, until Miss 
Momber supplied the necessary confirmation. How could jdie 
expose him best without seeming to do so intentionally ? Mighty 
she not, by engaging him to ride at a time when he knew that^is^ 
Mend’s services were otherwise secured, force him to refuse in snch 
a manner as to betray his deception ? It was worth the tiild ; 
had expected confidently that ho would shuffie out of it at Iha hlBt 
moment — but he had started after all. She . smiled as she t^’ci^t 
that, if he got thiq young Barchard to be his substitute this^inaie, 
she would have ample means of discovering it,, and allowing^ihe 
fact to become clear in the most natural of ways.* Theh'Hn!4wlhly 
ah ti^y thought occmrred to her. Suppose she had gone f 

he was on his guard, or had accidentally mksedASllhlhard, 
or m an;^ i^ leaaon was foolhardy enough to go to iCl^^ 
alone? She had not reckoned this as possible befori|#bi|l;i^-i^ 
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were. : What? chance would such a rider as Allen have upon a 
powerful hunter which he had not had the nerve to ride alone ? If 
—if anything were to happen to him! Mrs..ChaJwick was not 
strong-minded enough to regard such a possibihty as this with 
equanimity; she had never intended it; she was frightened now 
to think that she might have rendered it possible. She took up a 
novel and tried to forget her anxiety by reading, till the fast fading 
light made it first difficult, then impossible, and she sat thinking, 
unable to summon up courage** to ring for lights. At last she did 
so, and when the butler brought in the lamp, was astonished to find 
how late*it was. * Has Mr. Allen come back yet, Masterman ? * 
she asked. 

‘ Not to my knowledge, ma’am.* 

‘ It — it’s rather a dark evening, isn’t it, Masterman ? * • ^ 

‘ It is, ma^am, very dark ; I don’t know when I’ve seen it come 
on so dark, indeed, for the time of year. Seems a sort of blight, 
l^e, ma’am.’ 

' ‘ It ‘does seem so ; where are the young ladies ? ’ 

‘ In the schoolroom, ma’am, with the governess. Miss Margot 
and Miss Lettice came in some time ago — been out walking, ma’am. 
Did yolh wish to see them ? ’ 

* * No, no, don’t disturb them. It is getting so late. I must go 

up to dress soon ; and, Mastemian, as soon as Mr. Allen comes in 
<firom his ride let me know at once.’ 

* Very good, ma’am.’ So Masterman withdrew, and Mrs. Chad- 
wick agfilin tried to absorb her thoughts m her author, and with no 
better success. 

It was past the usual dinner hour when Mrs. Chadwick, who 
had gone tip to her room, heard sounds outside of a strange voice 
^ in the hall below, a sort of subdued bustle, her husband’s tones 
ratted— was it in alvm ? She listened with her hand on her 
heart jbiU the sounds died away, then she rang violently. 

Busan appeared with a’ white face : ‘ Oh, ma’am,’ she began, ‘ I 
knew there^ be someth mg ’appen ! Topham said only this after- 
noon that Mr. Allen didn’t ought to be allowed out alone on Hussar. 
A^d now it’s come true — isn’t it dreadful, mum ? ’ * 

‘Just tell me as quietly as you can what has happened,’ said 
Mrs. Chadwick, controlling her voice by an effort; ‘ remember, Jt 
know nothing.’ . ■ . 

‘ It was the men in the signal-box by the cutting between 
Gorsecombe and Closeborough; they saw ahorse with someone on 
him galloping along the line; it was too daik to tell, but they 
thought he was running away. That was an hour ago, mum. And 
the ^ Station-master came up just nowgand asked to see master. 
Th^ve fotod something on the line, mum — a body, I believe, 
hfhtttw* to see about it. He was like someone out of his 

milid^thum I V ^ 

heard whether Borchardr-joung Barohard, the son 
At hmhe or not ? • 
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Susan stared, naturally failing to understand the relevancy of 

minutes back, before this awful news come 

you wanted someone to come about the hot-watef p p > 

m to speak about it.’ * i 

;iS5Sa’h'L“» i., ™. !«'• “”•> 

wi Mi.. M„g.. » ..m« •« ~ 

ipstantly,’ 


CHAPTEB .IV. 


DISMOUNTEJ). 

II y a des gens destin^^s a ctre sots, 
n „-v a gufere de poltrons qui conuoissent 
l6ur peur. 


< W«AT are vou looking back like that for, Lettie ?’ asked Margot, 
affh^y waCd along%he high road together on the afternoon 

which their mother was spending as we have already seen. 

IS j Lattice. ‘ I was only thinking that perhaps Allen 

^‘’’^^in^iJ^you be happy without seeing Allen for ^ hour oi 
two ? ’ said Margot, with a little accent of .lealous reproach. 

‘ Ah but I’ve n^ver seen him on Hussa., except just that <mo 
time aid he went by so fast then. I wish I cou d ride like Men 
ITe does rMe well, Margot; you know you said so yourseB. *1 
shall ask Allen to let me ride Hussar some day. I rode,*, hat do^ey 
(SiTnice one) at Littlehampton quite easily. Wouldn’t you like to 
ride Hussar, Margot ? ’ 

‘Tm^sure he wmild let youif you asked him. ^ ^^f^r5to^l^at 
I’m a regular pal of his now, Margot. I didn t cotton to him at 
all at first you know, but he’s awfully good-natured. _ 

’ ‘ Lettie yZ will get to talk just like a little common mrl boot 
- you don-tTn^w how ugly it sounds. I wish you wouldn't be 

Xt te “eevith him. At least, I asked himjf he 

””” I*WM tXktog of yoJ^— you mustn’t copy his expressions M? Ms 

““XbJ?ffoSg^“?fffiMargot. Haven’t you OTti«d 
he hariy ever speaks with his mouth full noWi and I ve taught him 
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And I’ve heard |/ou talk 


no gentleman ever shoots bread pills. 

‘ArTiSi-K' b.«g «.e bb... 

you that time, Margot! The saving it the wrong 

youS Why, it Bounds twice as well 

dldmed to 

■ Swed & niVw'rh s 

passed^up the soft „ crozie^rs on the raised 

Bracken was springing up in ht S cuckoos 

l^e^iSfngTo^Te a solemn gloom reigned under 

the sad green branches. < nnd I don’t see Yarrow 

‘It’s evening ‘thit’s his Wk he’s found something he like?- 

likilto, »h.» l..', pl.»a, 1..'. g. .nd ». »h.t 

” iliey struck ‘bi^"8Vhe unseen : 

collie leaping and dancing ® (^gaip, looking over 

feSlder as S^pered Lettice ; 

go u^Vwby. if. 

“£''S'"f;rw..a. sua All-, '“£'.S"SS bS 

So™, .'miubility, would her. ecreened brnr 

effectually.’ nlrcadv?’ asked Lettice innocently; 

.b.^£^yC™K.™^aae':r'^V„ it .llrigB.el...«.e.c.., 

“?£ a»’. bother »e,' he ..id r.ngUy ; I »PP- JO.'U «• 

.he „ia. -^a i 

ns mISsSSo- 
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EmbaaasBMent made him brutal : ‘ Tou mind your busmest/ 

he said, * and It’ll do the same.’ .■n-.n mAanii' she 

Margot’s flexible hps curled m dis^st. By all means, 
said ; ‘ I have no curiosity in anythmg that concerns you. v^o, 

Lettice, we will leave him.’ , , ^ j » is T jln 

< No,’ he cried, ‘ don’t go yet. I— I don t 
say, or I should never speak that way— to you. If I was to teU 

C »rLS bj th. ft. .to .t ft. ^ 

till I come. Now, Allen,? she continued presently, ^hat.i^l tins 
mystery about? Have you had a faU from your horse ? What of 
it ? There’s no disgrace in that. Is Hussar lamed ? TT,„g.-*a 

‘ No,’ ho said, ‘ I haven’t had a fall. I wish I had. Hussar s 
right enough. If I thought you’d keep it a secret— . _ 

•‘I shall certainly not promise till I know what it is, but I 
don’t wish to hear it unless you would rather tell me. 

<1—1 think I would rather,’ said the poor fellow. _ I may as 
well out with it now as later, and I know you won’t 
So, in a halting, sheepish fashion, he told his 
of which the reader is already in possession 

Bta‘'e. He had found Hussar more unmanageable than ever tMf 
afternoon; it seemed, and, on meeting Bob 
temptation not to deliver his step-mother s message, and 
Bob^to ride to Closeborough and execute the various comimsBionB 
there in his stead, had proved irresistible— and now he was waitmg 

he].*e for Barchard to return# ^ ^ j. j i,— 

From time to time his narrative was mterrupted by Margot s 

irrepressible laughter-laughter in which there was » ^He 

tone of a deeper contempt than she had ever felt for him before. He 

was divesting himself of the one quality and the 

ment that h^ been leading her to tolerate kirn of late. 

make no allowances for him. The very awkwardness ^dsenou^ss 

with which he made his confession rendered it the more fateSly 

^"^^oSMeSrXe said, as he ended, ‘ it really is toO^wnuo! To, 

be afraid ofpoor dear Hus8ar—why, i;e«t<S could nde tot 

‘ Likely enough,’ he retorted sullenly ; I cant anyway. Bob 

save he could do what he likes with me.’ v v &.iw 

Bob is so very disinterested,’ said Margot. Yon foolish Mo^ 
can’t you see that Bob did everything he could to ^*8^*®“/^'^ 
giving him up ? And this has been going on eve^ ^y. ^ 

^ertories wu have told! And your father thinkmg 
gettSon srweU! Why, you will be the laughmg.stock of:tiie. 
whole place— and I’m sure you deserve it, 

■ mS ft. 1 • 

*bat do you rea^ expect to go <m*like tliie r 

out some w, aiid yon ^e wise 
*0 it from others. If you lwveii’t4«iM»o 
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1 X -a* btiA don’t make yourself more ridiculouB— ‘if 

enough to nde.otm It, a»d «l^ t y 

that IB possible— than vou Me air^y than fourTand that it 

father that you f ^ye you a horse for a present.’ 

* «S£“.ta iTw.. 

nMToilws faughter rang sacri^?’’ am afraid— rmfor- 

Ed .iShough, v*,r i2?5 

poMible that she be any. loss’ of dignity 

feEgE r.”r it K Ha, a,.. d.Ld a. th. P». 

will. ■’“ 

’*’^1 must alop about hat. ffll Bob comas baaV ha raplied nn- 

•“?& jonmii; play 0.1 ^“lU-^y 

a*TS^ “til Vb h,M .«> P..y don’t »» any 

'‘”’SS ™”E^.l;ySSm«gh«,a traaxth. gloom ^ 

SS® Hu^ar. but »V length it to 

inag^^^e'.tha^ Bob might have brought him back to the pabtes 
gffiSd'bJtSdSd toV back and see if this were so. 



the pariah 

c ^8*^ passed an hour or two very agreeably at the bar 

ot the Crown ^otel at Closeborough, thanjcs to the (Combined attra;c- 
tions of gin and water and a good-looking barmaid. It was some- 
what late before he gave orders for ‘ his horse » to be brought round, 
and mounted under the admiring inspeclion of the barmaid, who 
c^e to the steps to see him depart, evidently taking him, as he 
lew with iJ^uch satisfaption, for some young gentleman-farmer. He 
did not trouble himself about the various commissions which Allen 
had delegated to him— in fact, he had forgotten them— so he started 
back on the Gorsecombe road at a brisk pace till he reached a part 
where the road was lined on either side with tall elms." fiere the' 
darkness, which, even in the open was unusual at so advanced a 
season, was mtense, and he walked his horse, guiding himself by 
the hedge he could just make out upon his right hand. He was a 
xu X nothing but a muddled surprise 

that the ^ad, which he had believed to be level, should decline as 
It did. He put it down to a symptom of his condition. Presently 
he thought he must have turned off the track in some way he could 
not account for, or how was it that the road seemed to be running 
alongside at a gradually rising level ? He must get back— ho 
roused Hussar and made him scramble back somehow f but the 
road he was on was not the same as that he had left— softer, wWh 
shiny ruts that gleamed dully as if it were winter. Stop — were they 
k ^ Hussar stumbling at? Ho held him up and 

^ standstill, and as his eyes became accustomed to 
the d^kness, he began to recognise where he was. In some way 
he did not^ understand he had got upon the line ; those were ther 
metals which he had taken for ruts. Well, ho must get off again as 
soon as he could. Ho turned Hussar’s head and urged him to 
return the way he had come ; but the horse, confused by the strange 
feel of the ground, the darkness and the faint vibrating hum which '• 
was borne down the line, pricked his ears and refused to stir* Bob 
grew^ impatient ; he had no spurs, but he dug him in the ribs wjth 
his right heel, and then struck him smartly with the little stick he 
carried. Hussar became restive, and his rider began to see that he 
would require all his coolness if he was to induce him to obey. 
He coaxed him gradually to step across the rails, which he evi- 
d^tly regar' * 1 with distrust, and was on the' point of succeeding 
when a lor arsh scream in the distance upset the horse’s alre^y 
strained r s. Bob himself was scarcely less startled ; he knew 
what it * be — the express ! There was not much time to lose, 

andm .urry and alarm he pulled the curb sharply. Hussar 
plunr ittle; the scream rose again, this time accompanied fcy 
a sr oar, and the next moment the horse had sweyyed .away 
j quarter whence the noise proceeded, and was gfillijidfiijr at 
f eed down the line. The ballast had been freshlylS®, and ‘ 
.ed n better track than might have been expected, but any 
^m0nt an uncovered sleeper might cause a stumble, and il^xi-^ 
Bob shiveifed to think of it f . . 
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. Faster and faster they went ; he was as powerless as Allen might 
have been to stc5^ the terrified animal now, and the roaT and rumble 
behind were coming nearer and nearer. They were not on the same 
line of rails, but he knew he would not be able to control his course 
much longer ; even if he could, the effect of an express passing at 
fuU'bpeed upon a horse already frantic would bring their career to 
the inevitable end. Louder and louder grew the roar, and Hussar 
was flying more and more madly along the ballast. Bob was per- 
fectly sober now ; the shock had cleared his brain. He clung to the 
gaddle instinctively, though he knew that his case was desperate 
and the end must be soon. He was even impatient for it all to be 
over now, and, as they tore along, he suddenly thought of the 
pretty barmaid at Closeborough, and wondered what she would say 
when she heard. They were passing a signal-cabin now; the men 
in it shouted at him from the lighted windows, and he thought bit^ 
terly what fools they were if they supposed he was riding like this 
for pleasure. ^1 this took scarcely an instant ; the express was 
close behind him now. He could hear it bounding fiercely along 
the track, and now he saw two glaring lights and a trail of flame- 
touched ^team ahead — the up-train had just left Gorsecombe 
station. 

He was directly in its track, and, if he kept his seat now, 
nothing could save him. There was only one chance, and he took it ; 
he shook his feet out of the stirrups, put his hands on the front of 
his saddle, shut his eyes, and, letting go the reins, threw himself 
off before th9 engine passed him. 

When he recovered his senses, he was lying on his back in- a bed 
of soft rushes below the railway bank ; the roar and rattle were 
still in his head, but he staggered to his feet and found himself un- 
huvt,^ though bruised and giddy and shaken. He clambered up to 
the liae again ; the metaS were still warm, but the two trains had 
vanished, and of the .horse he could find no trace. ' 

It was characteristic of Bob that the first use he made of his 
recovered faculties was to swear at his ill-luck. When he had 
relieved his feelings to some extent in this fashion, he limped along 
to ja level crossing which brought him into the high road again at a 
point within an easy distance from the village. 

Margot, hastily summoned by Susan, found- her mother in an 
almost distracted state. 

< Tell me what you know,* she whispered. ‘ Allen has not come 
home. WhM is it that happened to him ? * 

Margotj who had heard nothing, was struck with wonder at this 
sudden sojipitude on Allen’s account. ‘ Happened to Allen ? * she 
said. 'i|^y-— nothing, mother ! * 

keepmg something from me; that horse has killed 
Margot ; and all through me. My (}od 1 #hat 

ahallf dd'?* 

‘ No, no/ said Margot, throwing her arttie arotind her mother 
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with a rottra of her old affection. * You poor darlings it is a 
that you shoiidd be frightened like tMs. The horse oai^ot haVeliu^ 
hixn)l>eoause he took care not to give it the opportunity. TherOy 
I half promised not to tell, but I can’t see you in such a steteVand 
Bay nothing.’ So she related her interview with Allen in the wood. 
‘ Be has not come home because he was ashamed to ; no. 
wonder 1 Now are you satisfied ? And how could it be through 
you, in any case ? * 

Mrs, Chadwick began to recover her self-control. * Pid I say 
so ? ’ she asked. ‘ I was so horribly anxious, Margot, and— and ft 
was I who asked him to ride over to Closeborough for me, thajt was 
all. Ah, here is your father. Joshua, tell me— was there nothin^ 
really the matter after all ? * 

He was still pale, and his face wore a heavy scowl. * If you call 
a two-hundred-guinea horse cut to pieces on the railway nothing.* 
he said—* I don’t myself.’ ® 

* Cut to pieces 1 Oh, poor Hussar I ’ cried Margot, turning pale. 

‘ And— and young Barchard— he was not— not killed ? ’ 

‘ So you knew of it, too I ’ he said. ‘ I suppose I was the only 
one m the dark. Killed 1 I wish he had been ! A nice fellow he 
IS to be trusted with a horse like that. And Allen— thdre’s a son 
to be proud of I Why, I’ve been half mad with thinking he’d broken 
his neck, or worse. I might have spared myself! And you two 
were in this precious secret, were you, helping him to make a fool 
of me, eh ? ’ 

‘ You are quite wrong,’ said Margot. ‘ I only knew this after- 
noon when we met him in the woods, and he told me he was afraid 
to ride the horse, and mother did not know till this very minute. 
I don t think you have any right to accuse us of such things.* 

* ^ wrong there I Can’t you see I’m not my own master ? 
Where is that boy ? I must have this ou"’. with him, and he’ll hW 
some ttogs he won’t forget in a hurry. Have dinner without me, 
it s cold by this time. I can’t touch anything ! ’ 

‘How you are trembling, dear!’ said Margot Jo her mother, 
when he had left the room; ‘you are not mghtehed now! 
surely?’ . ® 

‘I— I have been a little upset by all this,’ was the.reply, ‘That 
wretched boy ! — let us be thankful it is no worse.* 

‘It is bad enough,’ said Margot, ‘ to think of that beautifullhorse 
bemg killed in this terrible way, and all because he w^ such a 
coward ; ft makes me hate him, mother ! ’ 

‘ J hoping to see you ride Hussar some day,* si^d Mrs. 

Chadwick. 

‘Don’t talk about it,* entreated Margot. ‘What.does all that ' 
matter now ? But, oh, I hope he will be made to feel ashmed of 
himself ! * - u* 

‘I her mother rather grimly, ‘ that Ms fcthto will 

take care of that.’ . 

Allen had gone guiltily in by the stable-yard, but the stablbs 
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dark and closed, the coachman was probably at his meals in- 
doors; he stole into the house and was met by Masteftnan. 

‘ I was to say,* said that functionary, ‘ that master wished to see 
you the minute vou come in, Mr. Allen, in the study.* 

* Is— is anything up ? ’ asked Allen ; he did not dare to inquire 

whether Hussar had returned. \ 

* I can*t give you any information, sir, really,’ was the answer, 
in a tone of lofty disapproval, for Topliam had been bitter in his 
lain^ts just before. 

^len went into the study. 

* So here you are at last, sir,* was his father’s greeting. ‘And 
what have you got to say for yourself ? ’ 

* I — I Imow I haven’t been acting quite — quite straight, 
guv’nor,* said Allen ; ‘ but it’s no use, I can’t ride that horse any 
more.* 

Chadwick gave a short, furious laugh. ‘Well, no,* he said, 

‘ you’ve taken care of that — do you know where he is now ? * 

‘ N — no,’ said Allen. 

‘ Well, the friend you were so good as to lend him to took him 
for a gallap along the line, and they found all that was left of the 
popr beast in the six-foot way an hour ago — that’s good news for 
you, I dare say I ’ 

Allen felt cold and sick. * And Bob ? ’ he said ; ‘ what of Bob ? * 

‘ Oh, don’t be alarmed ; Bob’s not bom for that sort of end. He 
wasn’t even scratched. I’ve just had a talk with him, and heard 
how you’ve oeen taking your horse-exercise lately. A nice story ii 
was, tool’ 

Allen was too much relieved to mind anything else just then ; 
his father broke into a torrent of abuse, stimulated rather than 
dise^med by his silence : shame, wounded vanity, resentment at 
havr^ been duped, anger at the loss of a valuable horse— all 
contributed to lend variety and force to Chadwick’s expressions. 

/There,* he said at last, ‘I’ve tried to make a man of you, and 
this is aU I’ve Jot for it. I’m damned if your fit for anything but 
couiiter*jumping. It’s enough to make a man wish he’d never had 
a j^. all this shirking and skulking and lying. Tchah I get out of 
*^y-?%bt; be off to bed, and stay there for all I care ! ’ 

' ^en was glad enough to go; he was worn out and stunned to 
a sort df in^fference, and yet, as he went up to his room. He had a 
forlorh feeling that henceforth his life would be changed, that tho 
place, b^’/had so lately occupied in his father’s affections was, 
thrOujgb hie own miserable folly and cowardice, lost to him for ever. 
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CHAPTER V. 

A SOJOURN IN COVENTRY. 

Le ridicule d^shonore plus que le d^shonneur. — La Bochefoucauld, 

It was natural that such conduct as Allen’s should cause some 
change in his father’s feelings towards him, but Mrs. Chadwick her* 
self could not have desired a more complete alteration than that 
which followed. He had always persuaded himself that the defi- 
ciencies of his son’s early education would not hinder him firom 
becoming a fairly creditable country gentleman now that he was 
given opportunities. In this way he had salved his conscience for 
the neglect of many years, during which, with a little less self- 
indulgence, he might have done more for his son. 

Forced as he was now to recognise that the results of that 
neglect could never be effaced, if he felt his own responsibility at 
all, the only effect it had was to put a keener edge upon‘»his anger 
and infuse into his contempt a bitterer flavour. ‘ ^ 

For some time after Hussar’s catastrophe, Chadwick led his son 
a wretched life, never losing an opportunity of indulging in some 
caustic allusion. * Wilkins was asking me to-day ’ (Wilkins /was the 
Gorsecombe station-master) ‘ whether he should send<^p Hussar’s 
saddle and bridle,’ he said on one occasion, when they were all e-t 
luncheon. < They’re not fit for anything now, but I suppose he 
thought ’ (he was addressing Allen) ‘ that you mighf like to keep 
’em as a souvenir or something of that sort. Perhaps you would ? * 
Allen flinched and changed colour, as, he declined these gha6tlv 
relics.. ” ^ 

* Well, I dare say you’re right,’ was the retort, given with a short 
rasping laugh ; ‘ you had precious little connection with ’em. I 
forgot that. Your friend. Bob Barchard, is the m&. they ouffht to 
go to ; he’s fairly earned ’em.’ ® 

Sis anger, which was nourished for some time by the curiosity 
^d condolences of all Gorsecombe, abated at length, and lapsed 
into a contemptuous indifference with an occasional sarcastic OTit- 
burst, but his confidence had gone for ever. Fate had seen fit to 
afflict him with a son w'ho was an incorrigible cub, an abject cockney.' 
He must put up with it, he supposed, but he could not forget how 
he had been deceived, or overcome his disgust at Allen’s ingratitude 
and cowardice. • ® ; 

TWs change of attitude could not fail to have a cerfftih elfect 
upon the behaviour of the other members of his faniilWis it-^e- 
moyed necessity for keeping up an appearance of <5<^di6d rela- 
tions with Allen. They did not attack him after hi's father's f^hion 
though Miss Henderson and Ida permitted themselves oocaei<mallv 
a languidly malicious innuendo, which generally missed its matk. 
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Mrs. Chadwick, indeed, was a model of fri^d forbearance, while 
Margot spared his feelings from some latent instinct df generosity, 
and still more from a sense of his insignificance. 

But, though he took a long time to find it out, there was no 
longer any attempt to disguise that his presence in the drawing- 
room of an evening was not a source of unmixed delight. He could 
not wander now, as he liked to do, from one to the other, making 
blundering attempts to join the conversation or game, or amusing 
himself by teasing Lettice and Ida, without being continually re- 
pulsed. It* was: ‘Allen, do you mind moving somewhere else? 
you are horribly in my light ; ’ or, ‘ Allen, we do hate to have any- 
body looking on at us so ; * or, ‘ Please let me alone, Allen, it 
teases ; ’ and then his step-mother would remark, ‘ If you could 
only sit down quietly, and amuse yourself with a book or something, 
instead of being a perfect nuisance to everybody, it would be Buch 
a comfort I ’ and his father would bring up the rear by adjuring him, 
for God’s sake, to do as he was asked, or leave the room. 

, Whereupon he would sit down and perhaps pretend to be engaged 
in a book, though he passed most of the time in furtively regarding 
Margot from behind it. 

,4.^e fancied sometimes that, when his father indulged in his 
heavy gibes at his expense, she wore a look of discomfort, which 
he took for sympathy, and the belief made him able to endure 
many an unpleasant hour, for his was one of those natures which 
are capable ^f drawing a certain morbid pleasure from ill-treatment, 
|f only they can feel that their wrongs excite compassion in the 
onlooker. 

One onlooker at least did not conceal her sympathy, and that 
was the Miss Chevenings’ maid, Susan, who found an opportunity 
one day to let him k^w that she considered him shamefully 
treated. Susan was no?, perhaps, the person best entitled in the 
world to express abhorrence of domestic oppression, but it is not 
so very unusual for tyrants, large or small, to be moved with very 
sincere pity fol their neighbour’s victims. 

Susan was of a contradictory turn of mind ; she was tired of 
hearing her fellow-servants abusing the son of the house, particu- 
toly when they contrasted him unfavourably with his step-sisters. 
She everted him to stick up for himself, to show a spirit, and 
let certain people that thought themselves everybody understand 
that he wasn’t to be treated like the dirt under their feet, with 
many other counsels as outspoken as she thought prudent. 

AJQ^ had no dignity to be offended; he was rather touched 
and grateful than otWwise, and had not experience to see that it 
. wfts filtogether becoming or safe to encourage clandestine 
dei|i(d|ll£^tions of sympathy from a domestic who was far from 
illrfityijDjr^ed. 

tn^eedi yidth Margot’s face conatsmtly before him, he did not 
go nin/^h. as notice whether Susan was good-looking or not. !Qe 
not so mai^ friends.in that household that he could afford to 
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reieot thi^ one, and so, without any intention on his side, a sort of 

alli^ce was established between, them. 

motives of her own. He would bo.weU.off 
first young man who had been 
marriage; and then what a triumph 
herself a sort of step sister-in-law to Miss 
.®®P®®*®'fiy ebe wer® to hold the purse-strings I 
Jiut if she were ever to secure such a prize, she must, she 
knew, proceed with the greatest caution— the slightest indiscretion, 

®b® was. careful to,, 

avoid exciting remark m any way, encountering him now and then 
apparently by accident, at times when they were unlikely to be 
She”Xat^A and adopting a toM of sympathy tempered by reSpect. 
She was not without hopes that the evident gratitude he showed 
would_ develop into something more, tliough for the present she 

S! SSilr I- li.v. no .ig„ 

at fortunate for him in one way that he was less 

at home than formerly. It is true that the advantage was only 

Barchak^® company .of young 

No breach had occurred between Allen and Bob. That voune 
?aio!,t^'’'K ®®utrived to make it appear that he had narrowly 
escaped -becoming the yictun of his own self-sacrifice. He was 
magnanimous and forgiving; for, setting aside the distinction of 
bemg on firiendly temis with one in Allen's position, the advautagM 
!dw« J* fl® ® with the double recommendation, of b^g 

tehtf and readily induced to spend it were not to 

be hghtly thrown away. He had proposed to teach Allen to drive 

^atef”uTatS?ei and the offer was 

a light trap which Bob had persuaded his lather to 

toLfJ n *i*”u^’* ®bowy,had nothing in its exterior ' 
to betray the shop, and the mare, if not much to looL at, went^u! 
Allen accompanied him m the business errands which formed tihe 
consented to undertake, and, under Bob's gui^ee, 
he Old become a very tolerable whip. ® 

TUs was better in some lyays than loafing about- the >Agra 
Hoiue grounds, or wandermg aimlessly along country roads :to>kiU 
uo one cared or asked questions about the numiner in 
whi^ he employed his mornings and afternoons, - ,r 

_ There- was nothing in Barchard’s appearance to bejtshttElQik 
^dr^d weU in a sporting style, for he cultivated the^^Sn 
end muMrnento of a higher station, if his tongue betee'^"^ 
OesenoiM^y.' He * Imew his way about,’ as he was aeed&Mnft to 
boj^ nndMrtamly hadT. considerable familiarity with-'^^^M^ 

.jufige of-charaeter or breedings hbiSSaSS 
|r«£n*Bd iBob's society to his own, end it was gwer^l3w&^ 
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alternative. But hitKerto he had spent his evenings at home, and 
while ill Barchard’s company had withstood all temptation to take 
move drink than was good for him. His chief restraint was the 

fear of disgracing himself irretrievably in Margot’s eyes. ^ 

For 'some time Allen had been troubled by a suspicion that 
Lettioe was kept out of his way ; an excuse was always ready~she 
had her lessons, or her music to do, she was engaged to play a 
*dinflde * at tennis with Ida, she was going out to walk or drive 
with somebody else — the result being that he had never once been 
•alone witl^her since that afternoon in the pine wood. 

He was in the drawing-room after lunch one day with a Imger- 
ing hope that Margot might condescend to play a game or ^o of 
lawn-tennis with him, bad player as he was. The A^a House 
drawing-room was divided into two by the wall in which tlw fire- 
place stood^ and on either side of the fireplace was an arch con- 
necting one room with the other, so that, practically, the two 
rooms* were one. Allen was in the further room, and his 
pother was at her writing-table in the other. Presently he heard 
Lettice come in, evidently much excited. ‘Mummy,’ she said, 
‘ may I go fishing ? William has found a lot of worms under the 
manure by the stables. And may he come to put them (m for 
me? They’re such leggy worms, mother 1’ Mrs. Chadwick 
consented, and Lettice was off. Here was Allen’s chance } he had 
bought Lettice the fishing-rod himself— she would not refuse to let 
Viim accomnany her, ho thought. So ho slipped out, and intercepted 
Jier on her way to the stables. ‘ Going fishing, Lettie ? ’ he said. 

- ‘ Yes, Allen,’ said Lettice shortly. 

‘You’ll want someone to put the worms on,’ he said. ‘ 1 11 come 
and do all that for you.’ 

‘ Thank you,’ said Lettice, ‘ but I may take Wilharn. ^ 

‘fl?hey won’t mind me going with you instead of William.’ 

Lettice looked down, and spoke in a muffled little voice : ‘ I 
would rather William went,’ she said. ‘ I don’t want you to come.’ 

* Someone% put you up to saying that,’ he retorted. ‘ It isn’t 
likely you’d say so of your own accord — such pals as we used to be, 

^ All 1. 

‘ I’m not pals, which is a very vulgar word, Allen, any longer. 

:‘Oh, you aren’t? Well, look here— just tell me this, what 


have I done?* , , j i mi 

‘ You let poor dear Hussar be taken on the railway and kuiea, 
and Ida says she believes you wanted him to be, because you were 
afrsddi^^toiide him; and you told stories about it. I don’t care to 
giO’ftdung'- with people who do such things.’ ' 

You: don’t seem to mind going fishing with the rod I gave 
rather as an appeal than a sneer, _but 
wished"- atf the reininder,uand then, not without an evident 
tHid you give it to me? I*d forgotten. Then you 
miwlSre it baek again. I don’t want it.* ^ i.* 

Bii©"'heidit towsirds him heroically. ‘All right,* he said, as hf 
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took it. * I didn’t think you’d turn against me, but please yourselt; 
I’U ^ve you t)ne more chance,* he added, with the hope of cbn- 
quermg her. ‘ If you won’t take this thing back and let us two be 
friends again. I’ll smash it — it’s no use to me. Are you going to 
take it, or not ? ’ o “o 

He might have known that this was the very last way to 
attempt to move Lettice. - ' * 

* once,' she replied ; * I shan’t tell you again.’ 

Then, there I ’ he said, and broke it into several pieces : * that’s 
all you get by that 1 ’ o 

The moment he had done it he was ashamed of the impulse, 
especiaUy as Lettice, her fortitude at an end, burst into tears. He 
caught her hands roughly. ‘ Don’t cry, Lettie,’ he said, ‘ I— I didn’t 
another — a better one, only be friends again I ’ 

She struggled to free herself. ‘ Let mo go, you are hurting my 
wri^s 1 ’ she said. ‘ I hate you— you’re a bully ; cowards always are ! ’ 
, dropped her hands as if they had burnt him. He laughed 
bitterly. * Go it 1 ’ he said — it was his misfortune that he had nQ> 
more^gnified phrase at command — ‘ don’t mind me. You* haven’t 
a gpod word for me now, it seems. Make me out as bad as you 
cftn. If you hate me, I can do without you— I’m not so hard up 
for company as all that ! ’ 

^ Lettice had gone while he was speaking, and he turned away 
with a lump rising in his throat ; he had loved this child ; he loved 
her still; the discovery that she too had withdrawn her friendship 
had come upon him with a suddenness that had made’ him forget 
himself for the moment. And now he had offended her beyond all' 
hope of forgiveness ! How he wished now that he had not been so 
foolish as to threaten to reclaim his gift. Perhaps if he had not 
done that— well, it was too late to think of that now. He tried to 
persuade himself that it did not matter, and went down into the 
village to find Barchard. 

1 * come back from her fishing yet ? ’ Mrs. Chadwick 

asked Ida, as she came in to afternoon tea from thj tennis-court. 

‘ I don’t like her to be down by the stream too long.’ There was a 
little stream at the bottom of the grounds, covered with water- 
lilies, and inhabited by a few minute dace or roach, upon which 
Lettice had proposed to try her skill. i 

‘ She never went,’ said Ida. ‘ Mother, what do you think 
Allen did?- I was^at the schoolroom window and saw every thirig. 
He actually met Lettie and took her rod away and broke it i " 

Lettie came in crying dreadfully, but she wouldn’t tell me aiiV- 
thmg about it.’ t j 

‘ He is getting worse and worse 1 ’ said Mrs. Chadwick. ' * He 
ig a perfect plague to everyone in the house. And to be 1^41 tb 
p^r deal?, little Lettie, who has always been so sweet to hi®, * 1 
< father to interfere. I will hot hav^^^hild 

4rfmbd like this ! * 

6h6 spokb to Bome purpose, for when Allen ont^d thb/tobm 
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ia his usual shamefaced manner before dinner, Ohadwick turned 

not be aCed to play the rough here. Just walk out of it, and 
don’t let me hear of your ill-treating a child again 1 . , 

‘Hf dXTiU.treat me 1 ■ declared Lettice. ‘ Ida, I didn't want 

^“’YmS had walked up to Allen, and was thrusting hjs long 

nose iuto his hand as he stood there. ^ wViero 

‘ If I’m not to come into the drawing-room, he said, where 

’“""‘Vhat’sX’our affair,’ said his father. ‘ There’s plenty of other 

rooms in the house without coming here to be an annoyance to 

®''“?hSi’m not wanted at dinner ehher, I suppose ? ’ he said,’ 

af y?u SfoJsT to behave decently wlnle ^“^’.^Veep 

'wfl.nts to nrevent vou from dining that I know of» hut y P 

i^iJt of tills place till you have learnt to behave like a gentleman to 

^^^Ahen’went, Yarrow walking with him, much puzzled, 
tife door. He waited in the library till the gong sounded, ^hen 
hesitated. If he stayed away from dinner, he would gam nothing 
bv it* he* could not give up the pleasure, shot as it was with pain, 
SsMnl opposirto Margot as usual. He pocketed his pride and 

N^hing" was said to him throughout the meal, 

Mrs. Chadwick and Margot had risen, his father ad^essed hm for 
thftottime. ‘If -you like to go into the bilhard-rpom, he re- 
n^arked, * it’s lighted.’ 

^I am into the drawing-room presently. But, 
as I told you before dinner, the less they see of you in there the 
ViA+fa,. +V»fiir*rA nleased If YOU will behave like a blackguard, you 
KySfftaS for if You needn’t expect me to take yom 
part, jit«^the way you’ve treated me; it serves me right for 
thfrime I could ever make a gentleman ot you I 
^“^^rlSins Chadwick spoke as he did with some purpose of pro^. 
yoking his son to make some profession of so^ow 
bMl^ sat silent, afraid, if he spoke, of drawing do^ a fresh 
. stor^pon his head. Chadwick sat moodily smokmg 
UtSr^^lile, and then rose abruptly, leavmg his son to follow his 

not go up to the billiard-room; he put on a ro«gh 
coat andrtook his pipe, and left the house for the mn m the village, 
S^Bob h^ often said he spent his evemn™. He Wd 
infi^^k rather have sat in the drawmg-roon^ coldly as ho^M 
r?»e“W,but they would not have him, and at least he 
would be welcome at the "White Lion. 
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It was Tl^itsuntide, and Nugent Orme had managed to get 
%way from chambers for a few days and eonae down to the Yic^age. 
It was always a delight to return to the old home, but never before 
had he come back with this excited anticipation. Forwas it not as 
certain as anything could be that he would meet the girl whose fece 
had never ceased to trouble him for nearly a year now ? liVhose 
personality— good or evil, or, like most personalities, a wibtle 
compound of both— fascinated him so powerfully. He heard much 
about her from his sister Millicent on the evening of his arrival, 
^ they i^ced the Yicarage lawn together in the dusk aftet dinner. 
Very little diplomacy was required to bring Millicent to enlarge 
upon the ^bject. She was full of Miss Chevening’s praises ; her 
wonderful beauty and the admiration she excited everywhere» her 
devotion to her sisters, and the sweetness with which she bore 
home-tnals. 


Nugent was out sooif after breakfast the next day— a lovely 
momm^ with a light breeze and small silver clouds scudding across a 
r blue. He walked along the broad street, t)af;t 

the familiar little shops whose striped awnings were duttering 
gaily ; as he neared the infant school, he heard the monotonous 
rise and fall of rustic voices chanting, ‘ twice eleven are twenty-two, 
tWjce twelve are twenty-four,’ with the solemn devotion of persons 
making a profession of faith. After the roar of London, it seemed 
very peaceful here, where the only person he met was the old 
postinan in his summer white ducks. At the Seven Stars he 
T Parkinjear, an old 'friend of his. 

Ah, I knew the old lady would be the first you’d come to* see, Mr. 
Nugerd,^ she told him} ‘ though the poor old lady can’t see you, and 
a sad deprivation it is to lose .one’s sight. I step out o’ nights 
sometimes and try if I can see the beautiful moon and the bnght 
stare that in their courses roll, but it’s Ad o’ no use— I can?t see 
xmthih’ ; so here I sit in the sunshine and try to be content with 
the wwmth, for we in the morning here, you see, geta it Very 
beautifm, Mr. Nugent, don’t us ? And how hev yi^ii been getting 
along, sir ? Ah, we’ve felt the want of you here, sir, in the place (tf 
your early birth. That Mr. Panshawe, he don’t keep ^p the 
cricket club as you used to, and as to the arthritic sports, why, si^ they 
teU me m the tug-o’-war as Gorsecombe was pulled right over the 
line first go on by a team like Tadford I I sez when I heard Ilf ii, 
** they ought to hev had Mr. Nugent there — he'd nevelr bin 

pulled over the line if they tried till now.” There’s bin:^#ii^ 
smce last you were here, sir. No doubt you’ve heard^^l^ih 
C^dwick’s married a widow lady. It’s a sad pity« & 
sll^dn t behave himself more suitable ; it looks so bad f<fr jiycmg 
always about with puch as that yotmg ; 

seen in the bar of the White Lion evefy 
company wouldn't d nobody 
oome to my house, ^d so I am 
1 1 tune mdced O'Mendly word%as spbkefr^ 
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Naeent was disappointed at such a report ; he had hoped better 
rtiinffs^of Allen.' Iwwever, he expected to find out,raore in the 
-Se-S tCaiterton. when he was he knew to ^et the Ag^ 
Honae nartv at a tennis tournament at HoUy Bai*. But tne 
chiefiper^' in his thoughts just then was certainly not Allen. 
-SS n“t been at home in time to put down his n^e as a 
nlaver so he was reduced to look on at the tomnamen^ 
was a large gathering, for most of the people in the neighlwmhoo 
had come^o^r. The question of partners had been settled in the 
‘ momi^ by drawing lots, and the results gave as much satisfaction 
S Xv ever do on these occasions, young ladies who had been 
drawn wth indifferent players not always troubling themselves to 
Mr. Fanshawe arrived late and breathless, in 
Sd cSne of black upper garments and white flannel tracers 
T aXlly sorry!’ he exclaimed to Miss Eddlestone. ‘ Had a 
funeral ever at Lingmere; you can fancy hovv ghastly it was for 
me, tanking all the time you’d he playmg without me 1 winch 
Mr Tnvprftpdffe to ntter the prediction that mat young 
CtoS S lfis career as a bishop. And so the tournament 
proceeded with <tho features characteristic of these ‘Jom- 

petitions! the talkative young lady who ®Mfiamed exac% wh^s^ 
had or had. not taken or missed or loft each baU, the niuawe 
ymmg man who bungled everything and pro^y to a 

partner who listened with chilling «>afna“imity and said it reaUy 
nnf matter * there was the casual player, » 

flatter mvself thatif I am nothing else I am rather a good buffoon. 

Nuge^ had no opportunity as yet of speaking to Margot, who 
WM Sg ^ one of the courts. He had to be ooritented with 
w^torher as she moved in her pretty o>^eam.tmted termis 

SSSIto ‘Ivh...:., ci." .hi lla ««« iiiang 

‘’^JdvOTMriL^wre Joceline Hotham and young Stannion, ^ 
Bom whose red and white ‘ blazer ’ with the army button 
iat^e was not long fi;om Sandhurst. The contest was 
^\ides. were newly equal, though Majrgot’A pi^. 
!, WM not always to be depended Upon ; 8l»e, ‘»«f 

i^^inff beuK?, perhaps, further molted by the 

MMeh Miss Hotham ignored her existence., 
Hj^^^^vared, but at last ft ■ skilfully 

ftna sei in h« favour. Thai, to h«f tuf* 
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prise, Miss Hotham showed herself disposed to be gracious, and 
came to mQ^t her conqueror. ‘ I’ve been wondering,* she said, 
‘ whether you ever meant to know me again or not, because, unless 
I’m mistaken, we were at school together.’ 

‘ I thought you had forgotten,’ said Margot. 

* Ah, well,’ said Joceline, * I suppose neither of us liked to be the 
first.^ I’m coming over to see you some day, and have a tn-lk over 
old times. How well you play tennis 1 ' I get so little practice at 
hpnie now, with a brother at Oxford. That’s the boring part of 
having a brother at a University, you know — one never^sees him.’ 

’ Doesn’t one ? ’ said Margot. ‘ I thought they had vacations and 
all that.’ 

’ Oh, they do — but then they’re always away on reading parties, 
or “ stopping up,” as they call it, or visiting, or something. I know 
I don’t see Guy — oh, not once in six months, and then only for a 
few days! Here, little pink girl, just run and get me my gloves 
and sunshade, will you ? My mother has them.’ 

^ * I don’t know your mother, or your gloves, or your sunshadoi* 
said Lettice, who was deeply offended at this allusion to her frock* 

‘Oh, I thought everyone about here knew mamma — nevermind. 
I’ll go myself^’ and Miss Joceline fluttered across, leaving Margot 
to her reflections. She was not ill-pleased that Miss Hotham’s 
hauteur had^ turned out to bo more or less imaginary, but it was 
not that which occupied her mind just then. She was thinking 
still, when she turned and saw Nugent Orme standing before her,^^ 


CHAPTER VI.'^ 

MAROOT ASKS ADVICE AND RECEIVES IT. 

Till then her lovely eyes maintain 
Their pure, unwavering, deep disdain. 

Maitheto Arnold, 

Margot had known beforehand that Nugent Orme would be at 
Holly Bank that afternoon, and was aware of his presence almoit 
as soon as he appeared on the lawn. For the pleasure it gave her 
she was less prepared ; she was conscious of looking her be^ just 
then, glad that he should find her holding her own in GorseiXttXibe 
sobietv; but that did not entirely account for the happiiieaa Jilie 
felt when they actually met. > 

She had forgotten — or had she never really noticed 
the mingled power imd gentleness of bis face, with its smlttloig grey 
eyes and square chin^ even in the sound, of his voiee ihffite was 
■ometli^ ^ea^Uy familiar. She was flattered and 
the aakisfiMtton it wIms not difficult to read in his fflwy 
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iViA moment. Lettice had run off, and the general 
rCtSrtr on an S 

-uld talk there 

took her seat ivith a litUe sigh of 
‘ we Lvo turned out to be near neighbours-it 
unlikely enough at Trouvillo, didn’t \ 

ff 4 “ S ™ r. ™s.’ 'T.r 

home never can bo quite the same tiling now. 

' SS5 ■« — ‘ ‘"rn Vv ■* 's; rui“. 

think I am complaining, but you can understand it is well, a htt 

aT^rry^u clo'!'“ Uiave' no‘t sein niy' old'pup'.i, Allen, here 

Irebrowa oS'’no“’ho Zild bo ^rathel’ o«?®of “u 

elLent hero ; he prefers very diflforent company. Ho has no teste 

'“ TStrrt- bot^^^^^ 

j“^*Torw«eVira^ rn’optteii^t about him. If there are 

better influences I’m afraid he doesn t appreciate . 

She was silent for a while, and sat spreading and shutting her 
hand in th\ nianner ho remembered ; then Bhe turned 

Sa wddenly. ‘ I’vo been thinking.’ she said slowly. ‘ t 

U bTa g^d Aing fordiim if he went to ccUege? He « not 

^ ”101 old ? No, I have seen grey headed with a 

wifo and fanujy, for that matter-but I am not at aU sure that 
Allen would be the better for going to a Umveirsity. 

’ she said a little shortly. ‘ I thought you would be sure 

*” you see, he’s not naturally clover ; he’s had ^ ““ 

edu<S*Iion ;^ho isn’t athletic- lie might get into a had set Aere. 

.lit Muldn’t possibly bo worse than the set ho has m the 
uisuMk • «ViA ^enlied * ‘ I should have thought even the worse hind 
would Srhetter for hini than village b~rs who 
ie^T^^ento^senseoftheword. 

^ i^e some friends who would do him good-isn t college a 

L objection at the outeet.' he 
ifnotail.l»v0animtnmce 

«m can join them; it is not diffii^t, to oe buiu.m^wi. 
CT wof, l^aimpb ae it is, I doubt whether he could pees it now. 
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‘If it is simple,’ she said, ‘he could be coached for it— no one 
is too dull lio be coached; you are making difficulties, Mr. Orme ! 
Oh, how I wish I could make you see that it is the best thing 
for him — he really can’t be allowed to go on like this, it is too 
dreadful to see it ! ’ 

She spoke eagerly, almost passionately, from the desire she felt 
to escape from the constant burden of her step-brother’s presence, 
which had begun to react upon her nerves. It was not that he was 
actively aggressive or offensive — he Avas not even in the house for 
the greater part of the day ; but stories, often exaggerated, reached 
her of the habits ho had tallen into — of his driving, drinking, and 
betting with low associates — which increased her original repulsion. 
When he was at home she was troubled by the sight of him sitting, 
mute for the most part, and unnoticed, exce2)t when his father 
made him the butt ot some savage satire. She resented the stolid 
inisery and abasement in his face, and it oi^pressed her to feel that 
his ey^s were constantly folloAving her movelnonts. She felt him, 
in short, as an embodied rei)roach, protesting dumbly- against an 
aversion which she could not and did not wish to overcome. ' 

Margot was a little 2)i'ovoked at Ornie’s ojiposition ; she had 
coimted ujpon his assistance to her scheme, which, suggested within 
the last lew minutes by Joceline ITotliam’s remark, had already 
matured until she was lirmly convinced of its advantages. 

^ Orme naturally saw nothing but the eagerness, which, as he put 
it down to the best and purest motives, only increased his admira- 
tion for her ; but he knew Allen too well to believe tkat he would 
gain anything but harm from a University career, and not eveii 
Margot’s pretty impetuousness could lead him to take her view. 

‘ So you won’t speak to my step-father ?• ’ she said at last, after 
exhausting her arguments. ‘ I knoAv he has a great respect for your 
opinion.’ t 

‘ If I spoke I should advise him against it,’ he said ; ‘ it would 
only end in fresh disappointment. It is so good and kind of you to 
be so anxious that he should have a chance of doipg better, but I 
can’t honestly approve of your plan, and it’s better to tell you so at 
once.’ 

Margot was absently tracing the network of her racket with one 
supple forefinger ; her eyes had a touch of compunction in them as 
she raised them at last. ‘ You think me better than I am,’ she 
said a little defiantly, in sjiite of her eyes. ‘ I don’t pretend to be a 
quite unselfish person, Mr. Orme. I still believe Allen would be 
better at^ college, but it is not entirely on his own account that 
I want him to go. It would be such a relief if he were to be away 
sometimes 1 He is only uncomfortable at home, and he makes- us 
all uncomfortable too. Well, I must bear it, I suppose, you are 
evidently against me. Please don’t mention my poor plan to 
anybody. ^ I want you to promise me that ? ’ 

‘Certainly,’ he said, ‘There is no necessity to say anything 
about it now that it is given up.* — o 
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'Of course not,’ she said hastily, and just then their tele-a-tetc 
was broken in upon by Mrs. Eddlestone with the no wf. that Margot 
was wanted to play off the final set at once, and that Mr. Fanshawe 
was looking foi* her everywhere. 

‘ Isn’t she a dear ? ’ exclaimed Mrs. Eddlestone, as if she 
expected Orme to assent. ‘Eottic and Pussie and Fay pertectiy 
rave about her. Such a sweet disposition ! Now do come and be 
introduced to her mother, she’s quite somebody to know. Orme 
was led up to Mrs. Chadwick, who was on the lawn, and disposed 
to be more gracious than on their first acquaintance, lor s le ifu 
^served that the vicar’s son was not a person to bo snubbed. 

‘ We are having a few friends to dinner to-morrow,’ she said in the 
course of the conversation, ‘ could you forgive such a very short 
notice and come too? We shall bo so deligdited to see someone 
who recalls dear Trouville— do say “ Yes,” it you possibly can 1 
Orme said ‘ Yes ’ with some alacrity, and the remainder ot the 
afternoon passed without his being able to gain more than a word 
or two at parting from Miss Chevening. He walked home m a 
Sirt of glamour, possessed by the thought of her. In spite of her 
disclaimer, he believed that there was little of real selfishness in 
her nature. She was sorry at heart, he felt certain, for that un- 
happy Allen— anxious for his improvement ; and how submissively 
she had renounced her plan when he had shown her the objections 
to it 1 Perhaps, after all, ho had been wrong in opposmg it ; 
perhaps— but hero his speculations were cut short by meeting the 
subiect of tUfem. Allen was certainly altered for the worse; there 
Was a sullen bravado in his manner ; he avoided meeting Nugent s 
eyes, and seemed in a hurry to escape. Orme was involuntarily 
repelled for the moment, but pity prevailed ; it the poor fellow was 
taking to bad courses he might still bo saved ; there was a look 
of uiihappiness about hiifi that touched Nugent. 

‘ No,’ said Allen, in answer to his question, ‘ you didn t see me 
at Holly Bank, not likely. I keep clear of that kind of start, 1 do. 
And another tl^ng, I wasn’t asked.’ 

‘ Well, look here— come home with me now and have some 
dinner. I can send up to Agra House and let them know where 
you are. My people will bo delighted.’ *ii . < 

‘ A lot they’ll care at home where I am ! said Allen , but 
I won’t come, all the same, Orme. I— I promised some chaps 1 d 

look in some time.’ r ^ 

‘ That’s nonsense ! ’ said Orme. ‘ Come, you won t refuse to 

give me an evening. I shan’t let you off.’ 

Allen submitted at last to be carried off to the Vicarage, where 
Millicent at least understood her brother’s motives, and did her 
best to x^ke the visitor feel that he was welcome and at home. 
The dinner passed off rather stiffly at first. Allen was shy and 
suspicious, and the vicar was lazily and rather condescending y 
kind; his wife put on her stateliest airs, and the chiet 
of the conversation was borne by the brother and sister, as Alien 
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could not be induced to utter more than monosyllables. Bafe 
gradually got over his mauvaise honte, and after dinner, when 
Millicent was taking him round the garden, he showed signs of 
recognising her efforts to win his confidence. He made her feel 
imcomfortable indeed at last by his almost abject gratitude. She 
sought in her embarrassment to interest him in the village concert 
that was to come off shortly, and even appealed to him for the 
name of anyone he might know who would be likely to help— an 
innocent piece of flattery which gave him an unfamiliar sense, 
of importance. It was the happiest evening ho had passed fo^ 
some time, and ho was jircssed at leaving to come again, with a 
sincerity that sent him away with a feeling that there was at least 
one place besides the White Lion or the Barcharcls’ abode where 
ho could count upon a friendly reception. Nugent walked up to 
the house with him, and took the opportunity to. ask him if there 
was any truth in the rumours he had heard. Allen admitted that 
he had been in the habit of passing his evenings lately in one of the 
village inns, and even that he had drop])cd money at bettiiy^ 

‘ Only in a small way, Orme,’ ho said, ‘ and the guv’nor pays my 
allowance regular enough, so I keep right. And the company aro 
quite respectable — tliey always treat me like a gentleman. You 
may say what you like, but I must have some sort of society I ’ 

‘ I’m not going to preacli, my dear fellow,’ said Orme, ‘but you 
heard what the mother and Millicent said just now. You’ve 
always the Vicarage to come to. Keniember that. I shall see you 
to-morrow at dinner, if not before — Mrs. Chadwick as^ked me this 
afternoon.’ 

‘ I suppose I shall bo dining too,’ said Allen ; ‘ and, Orme, if 
you get a chance, say a good word for me to — to her. Tell her 
I’m not such a downright bad chap as she thinks.’ 

‘ I don’t believe she does think anything of the sort,’ said Orme. 

* I do know she’s distressed by knowing that you are in such 
indifferent company — let her see you mean to drop it.’ 

‘ She don’t care much,’ said Allen ; ‘ at least, I rish I was surer 
she did — but I’ll keep steadier, Orme.’ And so they parted — Orme 
to walk back, feeling more hopeful of Allen's future. 

Allen found the house locked up for the night, and the door was 
unfastened by his father, who was fuming. ‘ I’m not going to have 
my servants kept up late to let you in from whatever pot-house 
you’ve given the honour of your company to. Another time I’m 
hanged if Til sit tip myself — mind that ! ’ 

‘ I didn’t know it was late,’ said Allen. ‘ I’ve only been -* 

* Don’t toll me where you've been 1 I want no more lying. 
I’ve got my eyes pretty well open by this time. Hold your tongue 
now, and be off to your bedroom.’ 

Allen obeyed. His father would not believe him if he spoke, 
and, after/ all, it did not matter — he was growing accustomed now 
to being stormed at. 

When Nugent entered the drawing-room at Agra House the 
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next evening he found the otlier guests assembled, mostly people 
he knew, and the few minutes before dinner were faken up in 
exchanging greetings and recognitions. He had just a careless 
^vord and a smile from Margot, and was sent in with one of the 
latest arrivals, whom he had not met before, an immature young 
lady whose conversation was restricted to replying ‘ Yes,’ ‘ No,’ and 
‘ Fancy 1 ’ alternately, witli tlie air of a startled rabbit, which 
reduced him at last to studying the company. 

There was old Kcar-Admiral Stannion, bluff, outspoken, and 
kindly, with his wife ; . I\Ir. and INlrs. CalLnnboro ; young Maltby, 
the brewer’s son ; the leading doctor and his wife, and others — not 
a very formidable gathering in any way, though (diadwick did not 
seem at ease in his place at the hc/id of the table, it seemed to 
Nugent. 

Such efforts as he made to entertain his guests on cither hand 
chiefly took the form ot cross-(]ueKti()ning them t)n local subjects. 
‘ Now, how far do you call it from where you live to Gorsecombe ? 
VTiat distance do you make it from your place to Closeborough ? 
AVho’s got that big place before you come to the cross-roads on 
Frogley Heath ? How long have they had it ? ’ Orme lieard him 
inquiring, without apparently paying much attention to the answers 
he received. 

Margot was seated some distance down on the opposite side ; 
she wore a dress of some delicate shimmering material of palest 
green, agains^ which the lull white throat and slender neck seemed 
fairer still as she inclined her head with her usual air of stately 
submission to the conversation of her neighbour, a stout little man 
who was holding forth on the number of mdet farms in the district, 
and the difficulty of satisfying tenants. 

Allen, Nugent observed, was absent after all, though no one else 
took a«y notice of that circumstance. 

Only the sight of Margot kept that dinner from being a weari- 
ness to Nugent, who had to divide himself between the duties of 
following Mrs. (ilallembore’s limp common])laccs and endeavouring 
in vain to get the startled-rabbit young lady to depart from her 
little formula. 

When the men w'ere left alone, Chadwick moved to the other 
end, next to the Admiral, who at once began to tackle him on the 
^ question of some barbed ware he had put up along his boundaries, 
whereupon Chadwick show ed 8ym2)toms of losing his temper. 

‘ They’re all at me about it,’ he was saying. ‘ Hang it all. 
Admiral, what business is it of anybody’s ? Cruel to children and 
^ogsl Let ’em keep out of my land, then— it’s not much to ask. 
I’ve had that wire put up, and it shall stay up ! ’ 

‘ Well,* said the Admiral, ‘ all I can tell you is that if you insist 
on keeping such an abominable invention— an infernal thing that’ll 
kill all sport if it’s allowed to spread — you’ll make yourself devilish 
unpopular with the county, that’s all.’ 

‘Po you think I don’t know,’ said Chadwick, who had had 

N 
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° Vo AdCaftronl'y restrained 

Bpeaking indeed, and tho proposition to adjourn to the drawing 
’^“Tt"mc£S£iN^>gcnt could find any opp^;^^^y 

approaching Margot ^vas te some 

^“"Ire'ron^going too ? ’ sho said. ‘ ron have not a long drive 
I Imioi going until I have had a fow minutes’ talk with you 
them 1-;- £ 

^‘”'‘'rwanicd“to speak to you,’ he said at last, ‘ aboiit-about 

:S“U==“="- 

posUon hi this house. I thought I should have seen hun here 

*”'"rin sorry you were disappointed. There was no room for him 
at the table, I s^ippose, but I can asBiire you thafthe conversation 

"‘^t^^rVafieZo!: sZZZZs to keep him frombad 

trouble my sen wunw . away from his favourite haunts a 

litalf eSlier,®that is all, and then there would not be a scene when 

“Ton tok hlTas^th^aZe haunts last night ? - ’ 

‘ He was at some horrid place, or he would not have been so 

hope you don’t consider the Vicarage comes under 
description, because that is where he really was— I walked up with 
him to the gates.* 
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‘Oh!’ said Margot. ‘Then I suppose I onglit to apologise. 
How noble of yon to have him ! ’ 

‘ From what he said, I’m afraid lie is not much encouraged to 
spend his evenings at home.’ 

‘ Well, no ; but it is quite his own fault. Ilis fatlier would not 
have forbidden him to come into the drawing-room if he had not 
behaved roughly to my little sister Lettice, though ho was 
thoroughly disgusted with him long before that. And, as for Allen, 
I really think he is happier left to his own devices. He does not 
cAre to be wich us — in tact, I almost believe he dislikes us all for 
being here, as if we could help it ! ’ 

‘ You are mistaken,’ said Orme earnestly ; ‘ you are indeed — you 
would not say so if you had any idea how deeply he feels being 
practically excluded and kej)! at a distance.’ ° 

‘ I so much prefer him at a distance.’ 

‘ And, provided that he is kept out of your way, you are careless 
what pain it may cause him, what temptations ho inay bo exposed 
to ? Miss Chevening, you do not really mean that ? ’ 

‘I don’t want him to bo pained or tenqitcd,’ she said uneasily; 

‘ but how can I holj) it ? ’ 

Surely you could interfere if you would ? You could use your 
influence to have him re-admitted to this room, you could show 
hini a little encouragement, a little sympathy, now and then ? If 
he is cut off from any real association with homo life, can you 
wonder if heWs driven to find amusement when ho can, or if ho 
«los3S all self-respect and grows reckless Things are not very bad 
as yet : a very little sacrifice of your ])rivatc prejudices will save 
him— and you will not even make an effort ! ’ 

She was listening with lowered eyes, her cliin resting in her 
pahfa, a certain lingeringircbclliousncss (for, as wo know. Miss 
Chevefting was not inclined to bo very submissive while her faults 
were being pointed out) in the corners of tier mouth. She made no 
answer. 

‘I have offenfled you ? ’ he said. ‘ I dare say you think I have 
no business to say all this. Perhaps T am only boring 5 ’oii. I can’t 
help it — one must be a boro sometimes when one is in earnest 
about a thing. I’m in earnest now. I want this jioor fellow to 
have a fair chance of keeping straight in future. Think whatever 
you choose about me, only try to make things easier for him— you 
will never regret it ! ’ 

She shot a swift glance under her lashes at him as he sat there, 
forgetful of everything just then but the cause ho was pleading ; she 
was not cmgry, only troubled now by a dim sense of the mastery 
which, evid ntly without suspecting it, he was beginning to exert 
over her will. She disliked Allen as deeply as ever, she did not 
wish him to frequent the drawing-room as before ; she felt little 
real sympathy for him — but she was anxious to make even this 
sacrifice rather than lose Nugent’s good opinion. 

‘ I don’t think you are a bore at all,’* she said. ‘ I think you 

N 
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An(|_and I ivill try to treat him dif- 


mX^r'abovrt that make you any 

1,0 said, his face bvightening. ‘ You ^vill be better than 

I w!’Jo Z:::;;-’! ■ she said gravely. • My good fits never la^ 
very long. Ihit I <tm. sorry if I have been uiyust to ^ ' 

try't,, be kinder, only I don’t think you at all know what an efio 

''' as von make it ! ’ he .said as ho rose. ‘ And-you do 

foisrive me lor speaking like this V ’ ho added. 1 felt I must. 

" Not for the lirst time! ’ she .said, smiling; ‘but I forgi\o J • 
I don’t like being scohled, but 1 siii.poso 1 deserve it— you see wha 
n Ktiifo of iiicdvnoKS you luive reduced me to . • i • 

‘I knew slio was not really liard-liearted,’ lio was thinking a. 
hewent aZy that evening. ‘She feels more than e-es U 
show I made no mistake in aiipcalmg to her. How ^ 

looked under that lamp ! It’s just as well I * 

to bo here, or else - pshaw I What is the use of being a humbug 
about U-I am in love with her, have been ev^r smeo I met her 
lirst but I might as well cry for the moon. Long before I have 
m lZiion^ <mough to think of telling her, she will have married 
sonm feiiovv in tl,o county. Not that she would ho likely to caie 
for me in any case. Well, I’ve done Allen a good turn at any rate I 
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is too Idtid to kt' cnu'l, and too kaii'Jitv not to pardon 
Suck a luau as i— ’twero soiUflking to be k*vel to Ipir hate, 
buui a Geraldine's Courtship. 


Aftf.h having invited Nugent Orme to dinner, Mrs. Chadwick had 
made the discoverv that it would ‘ iiuite put out lior table if Alle 
were to bo one of the party, and to conciliato this fastidious piece 
of furniture ho was given to mulerstand that ho was expected to 

while Uie dinner party was in progress, he had his dmner 
bron^'ht in to him in the study by Susan, more ostentahously 

sympathetic than ever, and ate it ^ h Z 

lanMitcr and talk from the dining-room. But, to teU Jhe tmth, he 
was far from thinking this a hardship-he hated dinner 
m.or l-nowin" either what to talk about or how to eat at them, 
and now thero’was the fresh terror that his father might attack hun 
publicly and expose him to general densiom 

^ ‘I made M^terman give me some champagne for you, Mr. 
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Allen,’ said Susan ; ‘all ho could spare, and ho didii t lot have 
ihat without a grumble. I do call it a sliaino and a ^‘aialal, li i 
was to lose niy place the next minute -you to bo sent out to dine 
alone, as if you wasn’t good enough for the rest of tliein 1 ’ 

‘I don’t care, Susan. I’d rather eat here than with nil tlu^se 
people, for that matter. I don’t have to think evi iy ininuto how 

I’m behaving.’ , n i i i i * 

‘Ah,’ said Susan, ‘you're one of the sofl-shelled kind -you i('t 

vmirself bo put upon, so il’s no woikI.u vou'ro took .ulviiiiliif;« 
i>ut before I’d see myself stood a:dd(‘ to please that Ingh and 

irtighty Miss Margot • - ’ ^ 

‘She had nothing to do with il, so you re inistakcai tlieie, 

I don't know wliot I'm t:dkin<; oKoul. but it so liuppons 
that I do. Stie's as artful as a oo.-kaircss, for all her hvA. mno.a.nt 
eves, and her faco as she thinks so lactty. "t mi'd ha hiii hack m 
the drorinmrooni Ion” a^o if it hadn't boon tor her- it s her as 
don't think you fit to enter licr gracious conip'ny, so make no 

mistake I ’i-ioTr 

After Susan had gone, Allen sat pondering - was it true ? JIo 

couldn’t believe it, and yet, if it should ).<> ! Ho had clung so long 
to the hope that, in a way, she was not ill-disposed towards him, 
that in time they would become friends - what it lu' had to contend 
with a concealed, deep-rooted dislikcj ihat n<)tlimg ho could do 
would ever soften ? lor the moment Ik^ felt me ined to give up 
all his good iiesolutions, to go out and S(>ek the only solace open O 
Ivlin, but th( thought of Millicent and tli(3 Vicarage i)revailcd. lie 
would stay quietly at homo that evening, nn.l give no liaiidlo lor 
fresh complaint. So he lit his ]n\u> and, Imding a volume of an 
illustrated weekly ]>aper, he turned over the [lages until lie 

glacially ^(konie^ Margot standing before liiin in tho 

radius of tho lamplight, and stared stupidly at first, under tlio im- 
pression he was dreaming still, sucli a resplendent and visionary 
bein<T did she ^em just then in her dainty evening Iroek. 

She had to conquer a rising disgust; Ins ;ii)])e:ira,neo just then, 
in his old tweed coat and dishevelled drowsiness, was not inviting ; 
the dinner had not been launovcd, and the room was lieavy with 
the fumes of food and stale tobacco, winch oth nf ed her ; 

she drew her own conclusions from tho enqity eh:un)):igno hottlo 
on the tray. ‘This is tlio interesting penitent Mr. Ormo is so 
anxious I should help ! ’ slie tliouglit to lierself, witli a bitter littlo 
smile. All this gave a little severity to her tone when slio spoke. 
‘ Allen, do you know that it is quite late ? All the people havo 

gonCj^av^ they ? ’ he said ; he was awake now, and Busan’s words 
had returned to him. ‘ Well, Margot, I’ve kept out of their way, 
and yours — you ought to be satisfied I ’ 

3be saw that his brain was clear enough, and spoke more 
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gently. ‘ Have I ever said that I wished you to keep out of my 
way ? It was about that very thing that I came to find you. I 
have been speaking to your father just now, and he says he never 
meant to banish you from the drawing-room altogether, and — and 
mother hopes you will come in every evening as you used to do.’ 

‘ Margot,’ ho said huskily, ‘ you’ve done all this for mo — and 
when I’d been fancying — oh. I’ll never forget this, ask me to do 
anything for you — I don’t care what, and I’ll do it, I will 1 I m 
not an ungi’ateful chap ! ’ 

He tried to seize tlie pendent hand which was near him, but' 
she drew back instinctively. ‘Ask you to do something?’ she 
said lightly, ‘well, then, I ask you not to sit up any longer just 
now.’ 

Ho went to his room with a heart swelling with adormg grati- 
tude. Never again would ho believe Susan’s insinuations; so far 
from hating him and wishing to keep him away, Margot had 
actually condescended to intercede for him, to get him permission 
to be more often in her society ! How could he ever do enough 

for her ? . , , i j 

On the following Sunday Orme met Margot m the churchyard 
after service and walked homo by her side. ‘ Allen has told me 
how good you liave been,’ he said. ‘ It was like you I ’ » 

The evident approval and admiration in his face gave her a 
thrill of pleasure ; she liked him to believe in her in this way, it 
almost reconciled her to Allen. 

‘ You seem to forget,’ she said, ‘ that it was your, own sugges- 

‘ You were the only person .‘ible to carry it out, and now, thanks 
to you, he is put on his feet again. I don’t think you will ever 
regret what you did.’ 

‘ Oh, but I do,’ she said with her light laugh. ‘ Don’t look dis- 
gusted; I only meant that effusive gratitude is rather a boie. I 
never w'as meant to bo a patron saint, and it makes me feel so very 
absurd.’ 

‘ You take a delight in pretending to have no sympathy,’ he 
said. ‘ I know you better now.’ 

‘ Do you ? ’ "she replied a little sadly. ‘ Ah, I wish I knew 
myself ! ’ 

Nugent, in the course of a second visit to Agra House, was able 
to see that Allen’s position in the family was very much improved 
already. Margot’s example had had its influence even on Chad- 
wick, • There wslb a spice of mockery, perhaps, in her complai^nt 
acceptance of Allen’s crude attempts to join in the conversation, 
but it was not ill-natured, and on several occasions he noticed that 
she interposed on his behalf — it touched him to see the evident 
gratitude Allen felt for her protection, and the increase it made in 
his self-respect. He was. more convinced than ever of the sweetness 
and goodness that underlay Miss Chevening’s surface prid^ and 
waywardness. 
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And Margot was trying hard to coiniuer her doop-seated 
prejudices, though^ perhaps without her knowledge, sho was im- 

E elled by Orme’s presence to conform for the time to flio ideal she 
new he had of her, as we sometimes unconsciously do when in 
the company of those who, as wo may bo aware, take us to be 
better or worse than we really are. 

So Allen had no excuse and no desire now for spending his 
evenings in Barchard’s society ; ho was often at tlio Vicarage, 
where he had a firm friend in Millicent, who employed him, to his 
delight, in helping in the preparations for the village concert now 
elose at haml. Ho came over on the morning ot the day to inlorni 
her complacently that he had engnged a friend of his at Closeborough 
to come over and sing— a nittling clever chap and Allen himself 
would accompany him on tlie banjo. ]\Iillicent did not like to 
decline this olTcr, for fear of hurting his feelings, as ho was evi- 
dently much in earnest about it. ‘I’ve told the schoolmaster’ 
(who was in charge of the entertainment), ‘and he says it’ll bo all 
right; and I say. Miss Orme, don’t tell Margot, she don’t know I 
f/an play the baiijn, and I want to surprise her, you see ? ’ 

Privately, Millicent doubted whether this accomplishment would 
excite any rapturous amount of astonishment in Miss Chevening, 
blit she was glad to see this young man interested in anything, 
and was too kindly in nature to discourage him. The Ormes were 
popular in the neighbourhood, which caused a number of people to 
drive in for the concert who would much rather have stayed away. 
There were^others who grumbled at having to dine early, and 
oiliers still who, professing to tliink the whole alTair a horrid boro, 
looked forward to it secretly as a social event. At this time of the 
year life in the country, especially for those who are pining for the 
London season, is not so full of incident as to prevent even a 
village concert from beii^< a dissipation in its way, and the pretty 
Gor^combe school-rooms were crow'ded , that evening with an 
audience, afterwards described by the Pineshire Tclcrp'aph, with 
an emphasis intended to bo complimentary, as ‘ one to which, in 
point both of Ift’illiancy and fashion, we can recall none inferior.’ 

In the front seats were ‘ the gentry ’ : Sir Lyerard and Lady 
Adela — he in a grumpy condition from his early dinner and drive, 
she with a set determination on her face to bo pleased with every- 
thing beforehand ; Miss Hotham, exchanging little handshakes 
over backs of chairs and across benches, and peering about through 
a pair of eye-glasses she put up from time to time ; the old Admiral 
and his party; Liversedge, rendered more caustic than usual by 
dyspeptic conditions ; the Eddlestones, the Chadwicks, and, in 
short, le tout Qorsecomhe^ as a young man who had spent his last 
Easter in-Paris remarked at the time. Behind came the farmers, 
the local miller, the chemist, and representatives of village trado 
generally; then the cottagers and the labourers; and at the ex- 
treme back, on raised seats, pot-hatted, red-faced, brilliant in green 
and orange neckties, and emphatic in the matter of boots, tho 
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liobble-de-hovaom of that village and one or two adjoining it had 
assembled. In spite of the mottoes and decorations, the mterio 
Viad the severity, partly scholastic, partly ecclesiastical, character- 
Stfc of sK aces, with the drab walls, the educational diagrams, 
t blacr glistening squares of the windows. The atmosphere 
was somewhat strongly agricultural, though dominated by the 

^’“Se programme was as varied as usual The choir children 
huddled together on the platform with wondering round eyes, and 
“ng nursery quadrilles under Milheent’s direction ^ hen the , 
villa"e butcher roared a bass song in praise of criclfct, with n _ 
discoverable tune in it, after which Miss Pussie Pddlestone recited 
‘ Maud Muller ’ as young ladies generally do recite this favourite 
niece that is with a lingering tenderness on all the least important 
^^ord;: Th^kCnt of patho'’s she threw into the ‘ ^mall tin cup^ 
was remarkable as an instance of misdirected energy, Mid she did 
considerably more than justice to the innocent surprise - ot Mis 
Muller’s eyes. As a second piece, she gave a piece of anonym 
ImerTcanintiment called ‘ Pappa’s Letter,' and ‘he more impies 
sionable part of Gorsecombe wept profusely over ‘he little boy 
whose mother pasted a stamp in sport amid the ^ 

liffht on her little boy’s forehead, and who was run over by a 
waggon and killed in consequence. ‘ She has so much feeling! 
Mrs Eddlestono whispered, beaming with complacency. Deal 
Pussie she will be dreadfully knocked up to-morrow 1 As a cor- 
rective there came a comic conjuring entertainment^ by M*:. Cal- 
lembore and after that Mr. Fanshawe sang a Bedouin love-son.,, 
the effect of which was a little marred by his accompanist handing 
him between the verses one of the candles from the piano to be 
^edighted. The poor curate, too Hurried to understand ‘hi®, stood 
Sing the candlestick throughout the next vMse, thereby 
destroying much of the effect of its passionate refrain 

Till the stars grow o-old ! 

And the moon is co-old ! 

However, Gorsecombe saw nothing ridiculous about 
was of no consequence. Then Margot’s turn came ; she had chosen 
Te meZ old ballad of ‘ Barbara Allen.’ H^sr clear sweet voice 
madfevery line tell. She might have been Barbara herself, care- 
iLs nerve^^e, incredulous, as she came to the scene by the death- 
bed with such brilliant heartlessness did the cruel little speeches 
fall from her lips. One at least of her hearers felt a strange pwn 
is he l^tened, as if it were real, and he compelled to witness her 
cruelty For the moment, as she stood there in her proud young 
beauty, her face partly in shadow, and the light from the lather 
smoky little metal lamps behind falling softly the outline of her 
dusky crown, Nugent .Orme was wondering if this strangely be- 
witching girl belied her real nature as much as he had tried to 
fut she sang th? last yerses with a tenderness that re- 
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assured him, that for the rest of the audience turned the current of 
sympathy back again to remorseful Barbara dying of her tardily 
awakened passion. There was a little hush as her vofce died away 
at tire end, and then came a storm of applause. She had to sing 
again before she could return to her seat at her mother’s side, and 
soon a little folded paper was passed to her. It was from Jocelino 
Hotham. ‘ Don’t run away before the end,’ she read, ‘ Mamma is 
so anxious to know you. How delightfully you sing ! ’ 

Mrs. Chadwick read the note too, and with an elation she found 
it hard to repress. The Hothams were the people she had most 
tlesired to.know, the only people who had taken no notice of her. 
Lady Adela was evidently attracted by Margot ; this introduction 
could hardly fail to lead to an acquaintance sooner or later. With 
Hawleigh Court open to her, IVIrs. Chadwick felt that she could 
more easily bear all that she found disagreeable in her home life. 
She handed the note back |^to her daughter. ‘ I’ve no doubt we 
shall meet them as wo come out,’ she said, with a voice that tried 
to be unconcerned. 

* The entertainment proceeded with a reading by a literary young 
carpenter, who selected the chapter on the condemned cell from 
‘ Sketches by Boz,’ a work which ho had recently discovered at the 
Book Club. He read with much power, dwelling with harrowing 
force upon the ‘ h ’ in each hour that remained to the unhappy 
convict. Then the schoolmaster, who conducted the proceedings, 
announced ‘ A comic song by Mr. Bilkins, accompanied by Mr. 
Allen Chadwick — not on the programme.’ 

• Mrs. Chadwick glanced interrogatively at Margot, who returned 
the look by one of amused disclaimer. But amusement turned to 
dismay when Allen and his friend appeared on the platform arrayed 
in the costume of what used to be knowui as ‘ Ethiopian serenaders.’ 
Poor Allen sneaked in, l^^oking miserable under his lamp-black, and 
beg^ln to try the strings of his banjo with hot, limp fingers, evi- 
dently unaware that it was out of tune. Mr. Bilkins was a rather 
rowdy young solicitor’s clerk from Closeborough, whoso acquaint- 
ance Allen hftd made at the bar of the ‘Crown’ in that city; ho 
swaggered on with perfect ease, and began a dialogue in the dialect 
of the stage nigger with Allen, who supported him very indifferently. 
The dialogue and the little mannerisms in which Bilkins indulged 
were by no moans in the best taste, and a kind of shiver began to 
run through the front benches before many sentences were ex- 
changed. The fact was that Bilkins had been stimulated by Bob 
Barchard (who was actuated partly by love of mischief and partly 
by finding Allen less disposed for his society) ‘ not to mind the 
swells and make it as lively as ho could.’ Allen’s own part was 
confined# to thrumming a simple accompaniment and walking 
round his chair between the verses, and, though his own taste was 
none of the most refined, he was struck himself by the unsuitability 
of some of the verses to that audience — they had never sounded 
quite so vulgar before. He felt more and more uncomfortable, in 
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spite of the frantic applause from the back benches, but he could 
not back out of it now. It was fortunate for that he could see 
no one in the audience at all distinctly, or the kind of scandalised 
bristle observable in some quarters would not have rendered mm 
more at his ease. Chadwick alone in the front seats was am^ed 
by the performance ; ho was delighted, even with Allen. ‘ He s 
really not bad,’ he chuckled to his wife, ‘ not bad at all. I never 
thoufiht the fellow had it in him.’ Mrs. Chadwick made no reply 
—she was too angi-y. That her husband should actually be blind 
to the enormity of this last outrage was only a fresh proof, if that 
were needed, of the disparity between thern. Margot fwcepted the 
exhibition with resigned contempt, she tried to feel that she was 
not involved in it perscnally ; what was it to her if this wretched 
boy chose to make a fool of liiniself publicly ? The poor vicar was, 
after all, the gi-catest sufferer ; a lazy, shy, and kind-hearted man, 
he did not like to stop the iierforinance unless it became absolutely 
necessary, and so he sat fidgeting nervously until it was over, and 
a repetition was being demanded vocifepusly from the rear. Iheu 
he could stand no more, and rose, holding up his hand for silence.' 
‘ I think,’ he said, ‘ as our programme is already long, 
not bo interrupted by — by anything that this is hardly' a nttmg 
place for. I don’t wish to say more, if I am understood. - 

‘ Set o’ muffs ! ’ said Bilkins in the retiring-room. ‘ vVhy, I had 
the patter straight from the original nigger who came down to the 
‘ Accordion ’ starring, and, as for the song, you could sing it to a 
Sunday-school almost. Well, wo made ’em sit up, old^fellow I 

‘ I wish I’d known you were going to sing that one,’ said Allen 
gloomily, ‘ I could have told you they wouldn’t see the jokes in it. 

‘ It will not be very pleasant,' Margot was saying at the same 
time to her mother, ‘ to have to go up and speak to Lady Adela— 


Mrs^ Chadwick glanced towards the seats occupied by' the 
Hotham party— they were empty. ‘ You arc spared the ordeal, my 
’dear,’ she said, and her face showed liow dilhcult she found it to 
control her rage and disappointment. ‘ As I expected, the refined 
humour of that last performance has been too much for them.’ 

As Nugent said good-lo'e to Margot, for he was going up to 
chambers the next morning, she remarked, ‘ I suppose even you 
were surprised at my gifted step-brother’s, triumph this evening— 

are you not going to congratulate us ? au 

‘ I can’t think what possessed him,’ he replied with a dis^st he 
could hot hide; ‘it was a silly, vulgar business. I wish I had 


known of it beforehand. a* n 

‘ He is a pleasant person,’ she said gravely, so lull ot. hidden 
talents ; this evening quite repays me for trying to be goofi-natured, 
does it not ? Ought I not to feel encouraged to persevere ? 

Orme felt rather foolish, and chafed under it. ‘I won t say 
anything— I can’t,’ he said; ‘only I am sorry for him and— and 
others. Good-bye, Miss Chevening.’ 
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Margot was drmng with her mother two or three days after 
the concert, and the conversation fell, as it often did now, on the 
intolerable gine of Allen’s presence in the drawing-room night after 
night. ‘ I don’t want to reproach you, sweetest,! said Mrs. Chad- 
wick, ‘ but I quite counted upon having our evenings at least free' 
from him, and suddenly, for no conceivable reaso'n that I can see, 
you pleaded for him to come back again. I couldn’t oppose it very 
wellj but it was a mistake.’ 

‘ It was, dear,’ said Margot wearily ; ‘ I admit it. I will never 
do a disinterested thing again. Oh, that concert I ’ 

^ ‘ Don’t 4alk of it. I should not be surjndsed — no, I should not 
— if people were to siqipose tvc were in the secret of that terrible 
performance of those two creatures ! ’ 

‘ He actually proposed to bring ]\rr. Bilkins up and introduce 
him, burnt cork and all, at the end,’ said Margot. ‘ I told him that 
I might astonish Mr. Bilkins if he dared to do anything of the kind. 
But surely people will not make us accountable for Allen’s 
behaviour ? ’ 

» * You saw how the Hothams behaved ; depend upon it, this will 

go all over the cormty ; no one will spoil the story by being too 
precise about his relationship to us ; we shall be fortunate if wo are 
nc't represented as dancing a family breakdown with blackened 
faces I And as long as he lives here wo shall bo in constant dread 
of being disgraced and humiliated from time to time. How can 
we expect people to keei) relations with us ? AVe shall be 

cut, I know^we shall bo cut before very long ! If his father could 
qpdy have been induced to send him out just for a year or two, to 
gain experience on that plantation of his in Bengal, what a good 
thing it would have been ! ’ 

* But can’t he ? ’ 

‘ I did suggest it. J am sure, for Allen’s sake, it would be so 
wise^ but your step-father wouldn’t hear of it ; he means to. sell the 
plantation, or “concern,” as he calls it, as soon as he pan; he 
doesn’t care about Allen being a planter, he says. I saw it was 
useless.’ 

‘ Would he send him to college, mother ? That would bo better 
than nothing.’ Margot recalled, as she spoke, Nugent’s strong 
disapproval of such a course ; she knew that she had allowed him 
to think her convinced by his arguments. But her patience wag 
at an end. Nugent might be mistaken ; he had almost acknow- 
ledged as much ; ho could not blame her now for suggesting a plan 
which most people would consider an admirable arrangement for 
all concerned. Not that she intended to take any prominent part 
in the affair ; she might leave that to others. 

‘If yoMr step-father does not mind the expense, that really 
might be managed. I’m afraid he would not listen to me, though. 
I must take the vicar into our confidence and coax him to suggest 
it; it will come so much better from him.’ 

And, on the first opportunity, Mrs. Chadwick consulted the Bev. 
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Chadwick by Uiis time was bent on making an undergraduate 
of Allen. He was necessarily dependent on the adVice of these 
who were better acquainted than he with college formalities. The 
preliminaries were arranged by Fanshawe, who also, with some 
natural satisfaction at being able to do an old friend a good turn 
inexpensively, communicated with a Mr. Melladew, a man ot his 
own year and college. 

Mr. Melladew, having no better engagement jipt then, readily 
accepted the post of rc.sident coach to Allen Chadwick, who saw all 
•these arrangements made for liim with bewilderment, and yet a 
secret expansion. If ho really were to go to Cambridge to be a 
member of an ancient college, like Nugent, would not Margot think 
more of him when he came back? He was not clever, he knew, 
but he might succeed at Cambridge ; was not Cambridge mathe- 
matical, and had he not always had a turn for arithmetic ? Buoyed 
up by hopes of this vague kind, he refrained from raising objections, 
to which, indeed, his father would have been in no mood to listen 
with patience. 


CHAPTEB VIII. 

PRIVATE TUITION. 

Les persoiines faiblos iie peuvent etre sincercs . — La Bochefoiicauld. 

‘ Hennie,’ said Ida suddenly, a day or two after the arrival of the 
new tutor, ‘ will Mr. Melladew stay here long, do you think ? ’ 

She and Miss Henth'rson were alone in the schoolroom together, 
and Ida was supposed fo be occupied in translating Moliere. 

‘ I’m sure I can’t tell you,’ said the governess. ‘ We have been 
at least an hour over this one scene, Ida 1 ’ . 

‘It is suMi nonsense!’ declared Ida ; ‘now isiiH it, Hennie? 
Listen to this : “ The Muphti ” (chanting and dancing) “ Ha la ha, 
ba lachou, ba la ba, ba la da ! ” I do think the “ Bourgeois Gentil- 
homme ” is the silliest rubbish I ’ 

‘ I should not say it was silly, exactly,’ pronounced the gover- 
ness, with the enlightenment of a superior mind ; ‘ it is certainly 
peculiar in parts, but we must always remember, Ida, that popular 
taste was very different in those days. Every properly-educated 
girl is expected to have read at least one comedy of Moliere’s 1 ’ 

‘ If such stuff as this is education I ’ said Ida, disgustedly. ‘ But 
don’t let<is begin ha-la-ba-ing again just yet, Hennie ; we’ve lots ot 
time. I’m in a talking humour this afternoon. Weren’t you 
saying something about Mr. Melladew ? I think he s awfully 
nice, Hennie, don’t you ? ’ 

‘ He seems to have agreeable manners,’ said the governess. 

‘ I wonder what hi^ history is,’ pursued Ida, resting her chin 
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comfortably on her folded hands ; I’m sure he has one. His eyes 
have such a i^nournful look in them sometimes. Perhaps he has 
lost all his jiioney, Hennie, and has had to como down to 
teaching ? ’ 

‘ I am sorry you seem to consider teaching such a degrading 
occupation.’ 

‘ Teaching that horrid Allen is— you poor dear sensitive Hennie. 
Did you really think I meant anything else ? How Mr. Melladew 
must hate it I He looked so tired when he came into the drawing- 
room last night ; did yon notice how white his hands are ? I like 
that lazy way he has, as if it was not worth while to take much 
trouble about anything. He was talking to you quite a long time ; 
did he tell you much ’ 

‘ Eeally, my dear child, you arc very curious to-day— what 
should he tell me ? ’ 

‘ I mean, did ho seem to think he should like being here ? ’ 

‘ It is rather early for him to form any opinion, and he could 
hardly tell me in any case.’ 

‘ No,’ said Ida. ‘ I dare say ho has made up his mind not to 
stop already, though. Did he say anything about — about any of 
us — about me ? ’ 

* Good heavens ! no. IIow could he ? ’ 

‘ He must have thought mo a perfect idiot. I said such stupid 
things when he spoke to me — he made me feel so shy, Hennie. 
Oh, well, I am going on with this old Molly.’ And Ifla began to 
translate monotonously — ‘ “ The Miiphtl comes hach^ covere^with 
his turban of ceremony^ ivliich is of an unmeasurable grossness — 
size^ then — and garnished ivith candles lighted iyi four or five 
ranks” — What r-o-t it all is. Fancy candles in a turban 1 Sup- 
pose Mr. Melladew were to fall dcspcrat<?ly in love with — with 
Margot ? ’ 

‘ Or with you ? ’ suggested Miss Henderson ; ‘ it is quite as 
likely I ’ 

‘ With me ! ’ said Ida. ‘ Why, I’ln only a scho(5i-girl to him, 
Hennie ; he Vv'on’t take any notice of me. I should look quite 
grown-up, though, if I only had my hair done up like Margot’s, 
instead of this stupid pigtail.’ And Ida went to the glass and 
began to unplait her hair and to twist it uj) in imitation of Margot’s. 

‘ See, Hennie, no 'one would think mo a school-girl if he saw me 
like this— oh, couldn’t you get mother to let me keep it up ? It’s 
ever so much more becoming, isn’t it now ? 

‘ Vain child I ’ said Miss Henderson, her light-lashed 'eyes scru- 
tinising Ida’s pretty self-conscious face with a growing interest. 

^ Do you know that I shall really begin to suspect ’ % 

Ida was upon her in a moment, stopping her mouth with kisses. 

‘ You absurd old Hennie — as if I should be such a goose I Why, > 
of course, I know that’s all ridiculous. I should like to know how 
it feels to have somebody madly in love with one. Isn’t it ratW 
amusing— no, not ^romantic, Hennie ? * 
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* 1 can’t give a*y opinion, really,’ was the reply, delivered with 
much primness. 

‘How proper we are ! ’ laughed Ida. ^ As if we haven’t talked it 
over ever so often. Why, you told me yourself you were engaged 
once, and broke it off.’ 

‘ Did I ? You see even a poor little governess has moments 
when she longs for some sympatliy. I have known what it is to be 
loved, Ida, but that is all over now. My heart,’ declared Miss 
• Henderson with a sentimental little sigh, ‘ is a waste ; love will 
4iever bloom there for me again ! ’ 

‘ You poor darling ! But tell me all about it ; you never have, 
you know. What was ho called ? Was ho handsome, was he very 
much in love ? Ho must have been— you are so in-etty, though you 
are twenty-three ! ’ 

‘ You remind me,’ said Miss Henderson, ‘ that, whatever my 
age is, you at least are too young to understand or to be told about 
these things.’ 

• ‘Why, Hennie,’ exclaimed Ida, looking aggrieved, ‘ I’m seven- 
teen, and— and I’m sure we’ve talked about being in love often 
enough for me to understand — you are unkind to me to-day I ’ 

• But although Miss Henderson did not insist upon confining the 
conversation to Moli6rc, nor even discourage a vein of sentiment 
which both were pretty well accustomed to pursue, slie was not to 
be drawn into particulars. 

While governess and pupil were speculating on love in the 
abstract, varied, as conscience pricked them from time to time, by 
spasmodic returns to the classical French comedy, which they were 
less fitted to appreciate, Mr. Melladew was strolling leisurely down 
the village on his way to his friend Fanshawe’s lodgings. 

Adrian Melladew wa| the kind of young man who might natu- 
rally be expected to excite at least a flutter of interest in a romantic 
school-girl. He was about twenty-four, tall and slim, with dark eyes 
which he knew how to make expressive, and a mouth that, well- 
shaped as it v^s, was not remarkable for firmness. He wore his 
hair rather long and parted in the middle. He had a pleasant 
voice and a languid, rather negligent manner. At Cambridge he 
had played heroines at the A. I). C. with signal success. He had 
not distinguished himself in any other way, affecting a certain 
gentle contempt for men who found amusement in violent exercise, 
and contenting himself with a low second class in the History 
Tripos. He was popular with the men of his set, played and sang a 
littlO) collected blue china, and entertained at his afternoon teas as 
well as any London hostess. After leaving Cambridge, he had gone 
up for thcp’Home Civil Service and been appointed to a not over- 
remunerated post in the Revenue Department, eking out his salary 
by taking pupils. The monotony and hopelessness of the office had 
proved too much for him at last ; he had thrown up his appoint- 
ment in despair, and lived as he could by editing school-books, and 
acting as deputy lecturer for a friend at a ladies’ college. The 
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friend had returned, and, his eiigagement 

had written to Fanshawe to ask if ho knew ot anything that would 
suit him, and this the curate had borne in mind when appealed to 

MeUadew found out the curate’s abode, which was in lodgings 
in one of the little red-brick, semi-detached villas that 
combe had not escaped from entirely. There were ® 

front, and a rheumatic rustic porch, with g®.™" S 

calceolaria, and lobelia neatly enclosed with flints before the little 

hay^wiiidow^e^ed the curate stretched on a sofa with a novel, m a 
room whose decorative shortcomings were disguised as much as 
possible by sundry articles that belonged 

ence— the well-known photographic groups, with the college pma 
and names of members emblazoned below, carved work, shield., 
and so on. The shabby little sham-marble mantelpiece was 
with embroidered cloth, and college I'ewters stood on Jackets here 
and there. Altogether the effect was not unlike the cheaper sort of 

out-colk^^lod„m,s^^^ were back in dear old Cambridge again,’ 
murmured Molla'dow, as his eye wandered tbe room. 1 

never expected, though, when we both put on white tics ^ 
degrees in, that yours would become chronic. Yoii were moie 
coloured than plain in those days, iny dear I anshawe. _ 

‘Had to bo a curate, or starve, was the nonchawan^uswe . 

‘ Felt rather out of it at first. Never forget my ' 

old Liversedi^e. I was crossing Ins land, and, seeing him, I thought 
fbest to “Don’t apologise,” bo said, looking like some 

sort of old goat, “I’m one of your lambs, you know! I, felt a 

fearful fool. But I’m getting used to it jjow. I hey re beginning 
to see I can sink the parson. And my vicar s a good sort. Now 
let’s hear how you’re getting on with these new people. 

Melladew looked slightly troubled as he passed Ins hand through 
his hair ; ‘ Why, that’s rather what I came to talk> to you about. 
I’m afraid it won’t do. I must give it up.’ 

‘ Whv ? You knew what you were letting yourself in tor. .1 
told you your pup was rather a bounder, and old Chadwick quite 

■ the bear — now didn’t I ? ’ , , nr n i < r 

‘ He is a bear, and the boy’s a cub, said Melladew. I can t 

drive anything into his thick head. He’s forgotten all he evM 
knew, ei^ept simple arithmetic, and I 7 supposed to 
algebra, and Latin prose and Greek, and \hem so 

this and October-it’s hopeless, and I’d better teU them, so 

Bindles, my dear fellow ! ’ was the curate;s inelegant comment. 
‘Sheer bindles.’’ If he can’t learn, that’s his affair— all the less 
work for you 1 Why should you throw away a chance like this ? 
You won’^ §et such a fee everywhere. Don’t tell me you re going 

to do anything so idiotic r 
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‘There’s another reason,’ confessclISfelib^tlv^^"^ 
should rather like to stay. Mrs. Chai|dwi«k!fi ^ex^y^oml, and the 
daughters, as far as I have seen, prSt'y ' afitf^ kAT^kme and all 
that ’ 

‘ Then, if you’d rather like to stay, what’s the objection ? Hang 
me if I can see it I ’ 

‘ Well,’ he said reluctantly, ‘ did I ever tell you that I was 
once engaged ? It was in my last vac., three years ago now, and 
/there was a girl who used to come and teach my young sister the 
pij^no, and I saw a good deal of her, and wo corresj^onded and so on, 
'and I suppose we considered ourselves engaged. Then my people 
found it out — that was after I came down, and they didn’t take to 
her at all. So the governor put liis foot down, and said if I married 
without his consent he wouldn’t give me a penny.’ 

‘ A penny woultl not have gone far,’ interjected the curate. 

‘He had the pull over me, because I owed a lot up at Cambridge. 
I owe some of it still, and I meant to get him to pay the more 
p<j( ssing fellows. W’hal was I to do, you know ? I couldn’t marry 
then, anyhow, so I wrote and broke it off, putting it as gently as I 
could, and heard no more of it.’ 

‘Well out of it, I should say ; but I don’t see how ’ 

*Of course you don’t till I come to it. Well, my dear Fan- 
shawe, this girl is the governess to tlie younger Chevening girls.’ 

‘ Whew ! That’s awkward. What did slic do when you 
met?’ 

‘ She didnt do much ; she was prepared for it. W^e met as 
’'strangers, but I can see tliat she hasn’t forgotten it, and — and it’s 
not very pleasant for me ! ’ he concluded plaintively. 

‘Well, as long as she understands that it’s all over ’ 

‘ But I’m not sure that I tvant it to be all over, and — and I’m 
afraid^he does. We had f long talk the other evening ; we had to 
be very guarded, of course, but she let me see that she thought I’d 
behaved like a brute, and so I have. She’s twice as pretty as she 
used to be when^I knew her, Fanshawe.’ 

‘ Why don’t you make up to her again, then ? ’ suggested the 
Kev. Mr. Fanshawe. 

‘ I — I don’t like to,’ said Melladew, witli a slight shiver at the 
curate’s phrase, which seemed to jar on his refined senses. ‘ She 
wouldn’t stand that sort of thing now, and besides, look at me. 
Unless anything happens to the governor, and he’s good for any 
number of years, I’m dependent pretty much on what I can make. 
He’d cut me off, I know he would, if I married without his consent. 
And she’s fond of dress and extravagance even now. I daren’t 
run the risl^of making a fool of myself again.’ 

‘ Then do as you propose— throw up the pup and bolt,’ said the 
curate yawning. 

‘I donH propose that,’ was the reply, somewhat irritably spoken, 
* I don’t want to go if she doesn’t make a point of it.’ 

‘Stay, then; you needn’t see any more of her than you can 
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help ; there’s room enough for both of you. It’s nonsense to throw 
away a good thing unless you’re obliged to.’ 

‘ So it is,’ said Melladew. ‘I think you’re right, Fanshawe, it 
would be a pity. And — and I can keep out of her way. I don’t 
want to get her into trouble, poor little girl.’ 

Perhaps Melladew did not really require much inducement to 
remain under the roof that sheltered Camilla Henderson. He was 
fond of conlidences, and from his undergraduate days had been in 
the habit of constdting Fanshawe in affairs of difficulty, often of his, 
own manufacture. So he remained at Agra House, a course which 
Miss Henderson seemed very far from resenting. The situation 
gratified her taste for intrigue and mystery. As far as her shallow 
nature allowed, she had cared for him, and deeply felt his defection ; 
she had a sense of triumph now, in knowing that she might re- 
establish her power over him if she chose. She intended to punish 
him a little first, and treated him, when they met, with the most 
complete indifference, ignoring all his overtures for a reconciliation. 
By these tactics, however, she effected rather more than she in- 
tended. Melladew acquiesced, and began to avoid her, considering 
this, as he was as powerless to marry as ever, the wiser course. It 
was ; but it did not suit Miss Henderson, who required the excite- 
ment of piquing and baffling him, and enjoying his penitent misery. 
If he would not trust himself near her, tlie situation would become 
too stupid ; she might forgive him, but she meant him to purge his 
offence first. 

He evidently feared to make the first advances, and, owing 
to her position in the house, slie dared not give him any open 
encouragement to seek her society. But there was Ida, who was 
already powerfully attracted by the good-looking young tutor she 
was ready to accept as an ideal hero of romance. Ida, who had 
shown such a suspicious interest in the I rench novel Miss H^inder- 
son had selected as a suitable means of improving her accent, ‘ Le 
Koman d’un jeune homme pauvre ’ — not the work, though un- 
objectionable in itself, which a most discreet person would have 
chosen under the circumstances. Ida’s ill-regulated mind was 
quite precociously sentimental enougli without a stimulant of this 
kind. Miss Henderson was not troubled with scruples. She 
meant no harm, but she worked upon and used Ida’s school-girl 
admiration to further her own purposes. She encouraged her to 
talk constantly about this interesting young man, to pity his hard 
lot, his melancholy, while she was careful not to betray any senti- 
ments of her own. ‘ He looks as if he would be so grateful to be 
taken more notice of,’ she said; ‘he watches you so wistfully 
sometimes when you’re playing tennis, dear. Of com*se I can’t 
interfere, but I don’t think your mother would object if you asked 
him to take more part in our amusements~it would be a real 
kindness to him.* 

Ida needed no pressing; on the first opportunity she timidly 
and with a beating heart asked Melladew if ho would join them at 
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tennis, and it soon became an ordinary thing for him to meet and 
accompany them on*yarious expeditions, or in their outdoor occupa- 
tions, though always in a more or less unpremeditated manner. 

Ida generally went out alone with the governess, and, as they 
did not think it necessary to tell Mrs. Chadwick how often a third 
person formed one of the party, she saw no reason for retracting 
her confidence in Miss Henderson. For Ida these meetings were 
full of a perilous bliss. Melladew treated her with a deference that 
, increased her infatuation. She was only a child in his eyes, but he 
eij^erted himself to please and interest her by all his arts. It was all 
meant for Miss Henderson, who w'as still maintaining her demure 
reserve, but the poor child did not knoiv that. He talked to her 
freely-^always about himself, and tlie trials he had had, and the 
great things he meant to do some day, dropping hints, when he saw 
that they were not likely to offend, of the burden ho found his 
present pupil. ‘ I can’t toll you wliat terribly exhausting work it 
IS, he would say in his pathetic voice. ‘ I could not possibly 
endure it but for intervals of peace and rest like these.’ 

And Ida felt a deeper indignation against Allen for vexing her 
hero’s soul by his crass stupidity. 

‘^Hennie,’ she said one day, ‘ you don’t mind Mr. Melladow’s 
coming with us like this, do you ? You were so very stand-off-ish 
with him this afternoon.’ 

‘ I don’t mind if it gives you pleasure, darling.’ 

‘You dear unselfisli Hennie ! it docs give me pleasure. Ho 
^talks so deligliTfully, and— do you think it is any pleasure to him to 
come ? ’ 

X said the governess archly, ^ yon don’t require mo to 

tell you that. Where are your eyes, dear ? ’ 

‘ He does seem glad when he meets us.’ Ida flushed with a 
shy measure. ‘ Oh, Ilenifie I he is so clever and handsome — he 
can t be glad to see me— and yet, what else can it be ? ’ 

‘ Vain little fool ! ’ was the governess’s inward comment, but 
what she said ‘I must leave you to draw your own conclu- 
sions, darling. Ho does not honour me with miich of his notice, 
does he ? ’ ’ 


That’s because you are not very nice to him, Hennie,’ said the 
unsuspecting Ida. ‘ I’m sure he has a great respect for you ; it’s 
only that he finds it easier to talk to me, I suppose. He does talk 
to you sometimes, too.’ 


I must be grateful for small mercies, my dear,’ was the 
ans^r, with a rather hard little laugh. ‘ I am perfectly contented.’ 

. Hon t be bitter, Hennie. You don’t believe in — in anyone 
being sincere now, do you? But I’m sure Mr. Melladew would 
be ; he wouldn’t say things he didn’t mean, like that horrid wretch 
who treated you so badly I ’ 

‘ If you have any love for your poor Hennie,’ that young lady 
^treated quickly, ‘don’t talk to me of— of him. I hope Mr^. 
Melladew will turn out a very different kind of person 1 ’ 


o 2 
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Upon the whole Allen was becoming reconciled to entering 
University life, though at first he had been very decidedly averse 
to leaving home. Ho did not want to go away from where Margot 
W’as, especially now that she was beginning to be less distant and 
abrupt with him. If Cambridge men were like Melladew (whom 
he loathed), he thought he should not be very liappy at college. 
But he saw that he stood a little higher in his father’s estimation 
than since his disgrace. Chadwick had caught eagerly enough at 
the idea of making his son an undergraduate ; he had exaggerated, 
notions of tlie social importance it would bring him Jo be able ^o 
talk of ‘his boy at college,’ and what it cost him to keep him 
there, and then his conscience w’as eased by repairing his early 
neglect. He even came to believe that, in some unformulated way, 
Allen would distinguish himself and be a credit to him yet. So, 
though he never completely recovered his former confidence, he 
was more genial in his manner to the boy. 

In fact, the prospect of being shortly relieved from his presence 
had worked a wonderful improvement in the family attitude tp 
him ; particularly as he was closeted for several hours in the day 
with the tutor, who gave a favourable report of his indufjtry. 

‘ How is he getting on, lu^y ? ’ Chadwick would ask at luncheon. 

‘ Making a scholar out of him ? ’ 

‘I think,’ Melladew would answer, ‘he ought to have no diffi- 
culty in passing in, sir.’ 

‘ Pass in — no. ^Yhy, they tell me that’s a mere nothing at 
most colleges ; but you’ll have to work when you are in, Allen, 
mind that 1 ’ ’ 

But the subjects, though presenting no difficulty to anyone who 
had passed through the ordinary routine of a public school, seemed 
to Allen as impossible as the tasks set by some wicked witch in the 
fairy tales. How was he, with an education of the plainest, com- 
mercial order, and a very imperfect recollection of that, to acquire 
in four months a working knowledge of two ancient languages, to 
construe Tacitus and Aristophanes, and turn passag^es of colloquial 
English into neat and elegant Greek or Latin prose ? Ho tried in 
vain to grapple with the mysteries of the Eton Latin Primer and 
the Greek Grammar ; his brain ^vas dulled by hopeless ^ittempts to 
master the simplest inopositions of Euclid, or even the meaning 
and value of the algebraic signs. 

‘ It’s no use, Mr. Melladew,’ he said one day ; ‘ it’s all a muddle 
to me, and so I tell you straight, I shall never learn all this 
rot.’ 

‘ I’m doing all I can for you,’ was the careless answer ; ‘ you 
must get as much into that head of yours as you can jn the time, 
that’s all. And, luckily for your chances, they’re not as strict as 
they might be at Margaret Hall. They let in some pretty thick 
men in my time. Don’t you worry yourself, and, look here, I’m 
going out for a stroll. You read over this chapter on the uses of 
ov and /xi) while I’m gone, and see what you make of it. I shan’t 
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be away more than an hour or so.’ So saying, he leaped lightly 
out of the window, ?ind disappeared for the rest of the {jfternoon. 

Much of his teaching was conducted on this principle, but his 
presence was of very littlo actual assistance to Allen, who much 
preferred him away. Mutual concessions were arrived at between 
them during the hours they had to pass shut up alone together. 
Allen found his tasks reduced to copying and re-copying certain 
indispensable mnemonic outlines ol Mclladew’s own invention^ 
tips, figures of propositions, arithmetical recipes, and so on, while 
t]^e tutor smoked and polished triolets. He was loth to leave his 
present cpiai ters, and consoled his conscience (for he^ had one, in a 
rather debilitated condition) by the reflection that, if he^ was not 
doing his pupil much good, he w^as keeping him out of inischief at 
all events. It was quite possible that he might be received without 
reference to his attainments at easy-going Margaret Hall ; in any 
case, Fanshaw’e was right, there was no sense in quarrelling with 
one’s bread and butter, a form of disagreement which, oven in the 
niost contentious l>rcasts, is harder to provoke and easier to recon- 
cile than most misunderstandings. ^ i r 

It seemed that the Hothams’ hurried departure on the night of 
the concert was not, after all, caused by anything on the platform. 
Jocelino fluttered up to Margot after cliurch on the following 
Sunday and explained. ‘Hope you didn’t think me a wretch the 
other evening ; but we had to run away, the atmosphere was too 
dreadful ; pf ir mamma has not been out since. I hear your 
brother sang*or did something after wo left. I didn’t know he was 
clever in that way.’ 

‘ Nor we,’ said Margot, wondering whether this ignorance could 
bo real. ‘ It’s so nice to meet people who can do things,’ said 
Joceline ; ‘you sing so exquisitely. Mamma has raved about it 
eve^ since. She is coming over to call some day this week. 

And, what was more. Lady Adela not only did call but actually 
sent over a groom some days afterwards with an invitation to dine 
at Hawleigh.* Allen was included, but Mrs. Chadwick made 
excuses for him on the ground that he was studying hard for 
Cambridge. ‘ I simply could not enter a room with that dreadful 
boy behind me,’ she told her daughter. 

‘ No, dear,’ said Margot, ‘if we must have our hiimly skeleton, 
at least w’e won’t drag it out to dinner with us. Thank goodness, 
he will be at Cambridge very soon now, and perhaps he will be 
more presentable.’ 

At the end of July, Reggie came home from school, greatly to 
the delight of Lettice, who was sadly in want of a playmate. ‘ I 
get on awfully well with the fellows, Lettie,’ he informed her com- 
placently j ‘ they know directly whether a chap’s a cad or not. 
What do you think I heard Bigg Major say about me ? — he’s head 
of our house, and no end of a swell — he really said it, I heard it 
myself.’ 

♦ What did he say, Reggie ? ’ 
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‘ W ell, it was like this — he was with another sixth fellow, and I 
was passing, and he said, quite out loud, “ Do‘ you know who that 
fellow is ? ” And the other fellow said “ No” ; and then he said 
‘‘ It’s young Chevening, he's not half a had little sfait;' ' and 
Eeggie looked as if he expected her to be overwhelmed by this 
magnificent tribute. ■ ^ 

‘ But why aren’t you half a bad little soiiit ? I don’t under- 
stand, Reggie.’ 

Oh, it s no use telling girls anytliing ! ’ said Reggie disgustedly. 
. ^ thought you’d like to know. AVho’s that long-haired chap stav- 
ing here ? ’ . i 

Mr. Melladew he’s Allen’s tutor. Did you know Allen was 
going to Cambridge ? ’ 

‘ What’s the good of sending him to Cambridge. He’ll be a 
legular smug there that s the word for a cad at Cambridge, you 
know. I suppose you think he isn’t a cad, but then you don’t 
know anything about it, you see.’ 

‘I don’t like him as much as I did,’ Lettice confessed. ‘ He wap 
not at all kind to me, and I haven’t made friends with him vet ; I 
don’t think I shall.’ 

October came, and Melladew took Allen up to Cambridge for his 
matriculation, having been charged to see him through it and pro- 
vide hiin with all a newly-fiedged undergraduate requires. Ida 
drew a sigh of profound relief. It was not her last parting with 
Melladew—he was to return when Allen was comfortably settled, 
Chadwick having prudently left the question of fees hntil he knew 
the result. 


Hennie, said Ida, ‘ he will be back to-day. Oh, do you think 
he will go away again without ever telling me that he likes me a 
little ? I care for him so awfully I ’ 

Miss Henderson felt a certain uneasinl^ss at the sight of the pale 
face and wistful eyes. She wished she could have broken the 
truth, but, to prevent Ida from conceiving a dangerous jealousy, it 
had been necessary to encourage her in her delusion. She herself 
was still in doubt whether her own schemes would succeed— it was 
too rmiculous that this little chit of a girl should pose as a rival. 

You are very young, darling girl,’ she said. ‘You must be 
patient and wait, that is all I can say at present.’ 

^ springing up. ‘ I hear wheels on 

the drive— yes, there is the old fly from the station, and he is 
getting out, and and, oh, Ilennio ! what can have happened ? 
Allen has just got out too ! What does it mean ? ’ 

‘ It means,’ was the answer, ‘ that Mr. Allen has failed in his 
examination. How very disagreeable for poor Mr. Melladew 1 ’ * 
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CHAPTEB IX. 

DIFFERING CODES. 

Now I tlionglit she was kind 
Only because slic was cold. — Maud. 

Melladew on his arrival bad gone at once to the libiaiy, where he 

‘ found Chadwick engaged in oxa.i.ining a report 
■Rehar ‘ So voii’vo got back, hey ? Well, and (IhI >oii ^ 
comfortable— get him everything he wanted ? ’ Chadwick inquired, 
which made it^all the more awlvward for Melladew to eMlam that 
the tutor of Margaret Hall had declined to receive Allen as a 
member, and that the luckless youth was under the paternal roo 

f' reason for his rejectlon ^fe small 

make anything of the matriculation papers, but the ti^tois ot 
SleTLe ^t always inexorable in the matter 

candidate seems' at all ^as 

cohere in other fields. It is to be teared that Allen s late was 
rpnllv decided in the course of a private intervic\y. 

I engaged you,’ said Chadwick, ‘ I looked to you to keep 

anything of »Jiis sort from happening. . ^ ^ i * .Utt < T nnlv 
, ‘ It is yery unfortunate, of course,’ said Melladew aiiily. I only 

know I did my best for him.’ , . i o » 

‘ Ho you mean to say he wouldn t woru f' , i 

Melladew shrugged his shoulders. ‘ I would rather put it down 

“ Wh“3~ ’WSim. i« !.»•. “»• 

^wlienAUen had appaaved in all the conacioiisnesa of failare, lua 
father began stormily : ‘ So they’ve 

even pass a trumpery entrance examination that Foinshawe sa,ys 
any schoolboy could go through easily ! ICs your miernal unprin- 
cipled idleness ; you know that it is 1 Mr Melladew , here, tells me he 
did all he could for you, only yon wouldn t worK I 

Allen had had a great deal to bear for the last two days; he was 
smarting under the sense of deception and injustice, which found 

"*“tay*s*St?’ he broke out tliickly ‘ He knows better! I 
told him again and again it was no use and I couldn t make head 
or tail of 4he beastly things, and ho said I needn t ‘’^y* 
through all right without troxiblmg. He never took the slightest 
pains to help me; ho never gave nio a civil answer when I asked 
him to— he was always busy with his own writing ! o 

‘ That’s the way you perform your duties, is it, Mr. Melladew / 

What haye you to say to that ? * 
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‘ Only that I undertook what I did not know till later was im- 

possible.’ ’ 

‘ And, sooner than give up and lose your money, you went on, 
and let me believe everything was going on well, and left him to 
take his chance ? Thought you’d pocket your money all the same, 
did you ? Well, you’ll lind your mistake out, that’s all ! You 
won’t get a farthing out of me, JVfr. Melladew, without suing for it ; 
and I shall give my reasons for refusing to pay, too, so you’d better 
think twice before you go into court. And you’ll please to leave 
this house at once, there’s an afternoon train you can ,iust catch.’^ 

‘ I will leave the house certainly,’ said Melladew, with as much 
dignity as he could command, ‘ and as to the words you are pleased 
to use, I suppose I must make what allowances I can for a very 
natural disappointment.’ 

He did not take the train, however, but sought shelter with his 
friend the curate, who consented to put him up for a day or 
two. 

‘As for you, sir,’ said Chadwick to his son when they were alone-, 

I begin to see it s no use my taking any pains or going to any 
expense for you. You’re a bad egg ! I’ve tried to make a gentle- 
man of you, but you’ll never be anything but what I found you. 
You’re a lazy, cowardly hound, that’s what you are, and I’ll leave 
you m future to go your own way. I just warn you of this- that if 
I have any more trouble with you. I’ll pack you off to India, where 
you’ll be looked after and made to earn your own living. Now you 
can go I ’ % 

Allen was not long in obeying this fatherly admonition ; ho was 
profoundly miserable at his failure for the first day or two, but by- 
and-by ho began to find a consolatory side to his situation. His 
brief experience of Cambridge had rather awed him ; the glimpses 
of manners and pursuits seemed so totall.f' strange to him, thejboys 
with an ease and manliness in their bearing that made him feel 
enviously inferior, the awakening stir of undergraduate life, with 
all its contrasts of placid study and active exercise, bewildered 
rather than attracted him ; he was depressed by the gloom and 
silence of the stately old colleges, and saw no place for him in either 
the work or play of the great University. 

Save for the first sharp sting, when the college tutor with a 
grave kindliness had made him understand that it was not possible 
for Margaret Hall to admit him, he felt little regret at his exclusion. 
Now, at least, he would not be separated from Margot; he even 
comforted himself with the idea that she would pity his mishap. 

Chadwick soon made his household aware of his latest disap- 
pomtment ; his wife indulged in a few sub-acid comment^ ; Margot 
kept silence, though inwardly raging at the defeat of her plan at 
the moment when it bid fair to succeed. N o w she must resign herself 

as best she could to the constant irritation Allen was to her nerves 

she had taken little indeed by disregarding Nugent Orme’s advice 
Ida shed bitter tears when she was alone with the governess. ‘ He 
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has gone away without a word to mo 1 Oh, Hennie he-he must 
mean to write, toft me you think he will ! she repeated again and 
again, and Miss Henderson had to calm her by giving the required 

The morning after his return, Allen, with no impossible tasks to 
occupy him now, was wandering listlessly about the house, and 
presently came upon Margot and Ida, who ^yere tilling some vases 
with autumn foliage, great amber fans ot chestnut, and sprays ot 
ruddy beech and crimson bramble, which they wore arranging on a 

table in tlu; hall. ^ -i x i 

‘Let me help,’ ho said, f^lad of the opportimity to be near 

Marmot, ‘ I’ve nothin" particular to do. . t t i i i i r. 

‘ You have done ipiite enough, I think,’ said Ida, her pale cheeks 
reddening with anger ; ‘ and we don’t want your help, do we, 

Mai^o^bad governor always jawing at mo,’ ho 

remonstrated, ‘ without yowr joining in ! won't be rough 

on me, I’m sure ; it isn’t as if 1 could help not getting into 

‘You^ could help x>’^'ffhig all the blame on other people, at 

least,’ said Ida (piickly. , 

‘ I’m not talking to you,’ he retorted ; ‘ wo all know whose part 

Marmot thinks just the same as 1. do— that you acted like a 
sneak; a horrid, ungcntlcmanly sneak— don’t you, Margot 

Miss Chevening raised her eyes for a moment, and leplied, 

*Most decidedly I do.’ i . i i i 

A sneak ! This was an aspect of himself which had never oc- 
curred to him. Why was he a sneak ? he wanted to know ; what 

had they to say against him ? i x n 

‘You got poor Mr. Melladew turned out of the house, actually 
turned out in disgrace, because you made your father believe that 
lie took no trouble with you— as if you deserved to have any trouble 
taken with jr^ii,’ said Ida, the branch she held ipiivering m her 

passionate grasp. . r. 

‘ It was true,’ said Allen, ‘ ho never troubled about me ; he was 
out half the time ho ought to have been with ine, and, when he 
was there, ho did nothing. AVhy was I to take all the blame, and 
he get off, tell me that, Margot ? ’ 

‘ There was no reason why you should have done so, she replied, 
with a calm disdain ; ‘ only gentlemen do not act quite in that way, 

that is all.’ . , „ r • 

And she turned away, as if he was really unworthy ot serious 

• notice, tvjid began to select her berries and wild-rose haws with 

leisurely, fair hands. • n rx i • 

This was more than he could bear just then, especially alter ins 
hopes of receiving her symimthy. ‘ Look here, Margot,’ he said, 
< I don’t care what Ida chooses to say or think, but 1 can t stand 
your being against me— it knocks me over altogether. 1— I ve 
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always tried to get your good opinion, you know I’d do anything to 
please you — I mean it — anything. I’ll act lifie a gentleman, if 
you’ll only teach me how. I’ve not been brought up in such 
ideas.’ 

In his earnestness he had forgotten that Ida was still in the hall, 
but she recalled him to the fact by a contemptuous laugh. ‘ I’m 
afraid you will want a good many lessons ! ’ she said, as she carried 
off one of the finished vases. ‘ Margot, my dear, I wish you joy of 
your pupil.’ 

. , Allen sat down at the centre table, on w'hichho leant his elbows. 

‘ Margot,’ he pleaded, ‘ you might look at a chap. If iVe acted so* 
had, tell me what a real gentleman would have done— someone 
like Orrne, we’ll say.’ 

She did not turn her eyes on him as he sat there, but her manner 
was distinctly gentler as she answered : ‘ IMr. Orrne — any gentle- 
man — would have borne anything rather than try to shield him- 
self at another’s expense. Just think how mean it is — it’s exactly 
what sneaky little boys say at school. “ If you please, sir. So-and-so . 
was as bad as I was ! ” Do you really tell me that you don’t see 
anything disgraceful in a defence like that. If you don’t, you must 
be quite hopeless! ’ 

‘ I do. I do now. I— I w'as so riled at being told I w\as idle,*I 
said it without thinking. And listen, klargot, I promise faithfully 
next time I’ll act bettor ; you shall never have to say this of me any 
more.’ 

‘ Ah,’ she said lightly, ‘ we shall see when you %et another 
op23ortunity.’ • 

She said this with her ambiguous smile as she left the hall. He 
stood for a moment there, and then went out into the grounds, con- 
sumed by one burning desire — that the o^rportunity she spoke of 
might come sjoeedily. • 

Melladew’s unceremonious dismissal had naturally made fiim 
more interesting than ever in Ida’s eyes. He was her persecuted 
hero, and she brooded sadly on his sorrows and herojvn. She had 
come to believe, with all the fervour of a jnecocious romantic mind, 
that he was nobly suiq^ressing his attachment to her, that pride 
alone kept him from speaking. As the days went on and she heard 
nothing of him, the suspense told on her health and spirits, though 
she confided in none but Miss Henderson, wdio was always sym- 
pathetic and encouraging. 

Ida broke down sometimes when alone, and it was after an out- 
burst of this kind that Allen entered the schoolroom. ‘ Go away 1 ’ 
she said pettishly, ‘ this is our room, you have no business here.’ 
She was turning her face from the light and drying^ her eyes- 
furtively as she spoke. 

‘ Why, you’re crying, I declare ! * said Allen, with all his cus- 
tomary tact. 

‘I’m not, then. So would yon cry,’ retorted Ida, ‘if you had 
** Minna von Barnhelm ” to translate,’ 
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* That won’t go down, Ida. I know who you’re crying about— 
it’s that tutor chap.’ 

‘ Allen ! ’ cried the girl, startled past all dissembling, * how did 
you know? It’s not — not true. Why should I cry for Mr. 
Melladew ? Why do you say such things to me ? ’ To find her 
cherished secret surprised by the detested Allen caused her exquisite 
humiliation. He was much pleased by his own power of discern- 
ment. 

‘ I’ve got my eyes open,’ he said. ‘ I know who used to go with 
you on tiipse walks.’ ISlie slirank back. ‘ You — you won’t tell 
mother ! ’ she cried. 

‘ Ah, that’s all you think I’m fit for ! ’ he retorted bitterly. It 
would servo you right if I did, you’re always going on at me. 
Look here, Ida, I’m not such a bad sort, and besides, it’s all non- 
sense, this is. You know ho don’t think anything about you, and, 
if he did, he isn’t worth your caring for ! ’ 

‘ You knov/ nothing about it,’ said Ida. ‘ Y’'ou have no right to 
speak against him now you have driven him away ! ’ 

‘ How far away do you suppose ho is at this present moment, 
eh?’ 

‘ How can I tell ? Miles and miles — in London, I dare say.’ 

‘ Not he — he’s never left Gorsecombe. He’s been hanging about 
Paddock’s Lane most afternoons. I’ve seen him there.’ 

Paddock’s Lane was a narrow and unfrequented by-way which 
skirted the edge of the Agra House grounds. Ida’s eyes sparkled. 
* Oh, Allen, I’m sorry I spoke like that to you ; tell me all about 
it. Did he speak to you — did he give you any message for — for 
anyone ? ’ 

VNow, what should you expect ? ’ asked AUen, unable to forego 
the amusement of teasing Ida. 

I — I don’t know — fti, yes, I know there was a letter for me — • 
give it to me, quick ! ’ 

‘ Well, you’re just wrong you see, IMiss Ida, for there isn’t. He 
didn’t even neention your name. Y'‘ou know,’ he said, ‘ I don’t mean 
it ill-naturedly, I swear I don’t, but you’d better give over any 
notions of that sort, you had really. Why, you’re only a little 
girl ; chaps his ago don’t think of school-girls in that way 1 ’ 

He really meant well in his blundering fashion, but she natur- 
ally did not appreciate his good intentions. ‘ You say that because 
you hate me ! ’ she sobbed, ‘ and it’s not true, I know it isn’t. He 
does care for me — you shall never make me disbelieve in him. I 
won’t listen to another word you say. I’m stopping my ears ! ’ 

* Just as you like,’ said Allen, as he moved to the door. * None 
are so bh'nd as those that won’t listen ! ’ He felt unusually epi- 
grammatic as he left the room. 

• Presently Miss Henderson came back. There was a conscious 
look on her face that did not escape Ida’s sharp scrutiny. * Hennie, 
where have you been ? Why do you leave me alone every after* 
noon like this ? ’ 
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‘ Why, you exacting child, mustn’t I leave you alone for a 
moment ? ’ • 

‘ It was nearly an hour.’ 

‘ I just ran out for a minuto to see if I could find those two 
tennis-balls. They had rolled under the Wellingtonia, Ida; now 
we’ve got all the twelve. 

‘ I don’t care about tennis-balls, I want truth, Ilennie. You 
have seen him— oh, why do you pretend you haven’t ? ’ 

‘ Him ? Oh, Mr. Mclladew. Now, my dear Ida, what an 
idea I ’ . - 

‘ If you are keeping anything from me, you will break my 
heart. Why are you so deceitful, Ilennie ? It’s no use, that horrid 
Allen saw you,’ slie said, making a desperate venture. 

Miss Henderson apparently decided that it was safest to admit 
the fiict. ‘ You jealous little pussy,’ she said affectionately ; ‘ I’ve a 
good mind to punish you by not telling you a single word. I did 
see him— there ! I shall leave you to fancy why he wanted to see 
me, and whom our conversation was all about.’ 

‘ Oh, Hennie, forgive me, I am so hapt)y. That hateful boy said 
such things. And so ho do(.‘s think ot me ! May I se^ him to- 
morrow ? I do want to comlort him so.’ 

‘ Not for the world, my dear child 1 llave yon gone quite mad ? 
He would not hear of sucli a thing, he is lar too high -principled. 
And, to tell you the truth,’ continued Miss Henderson guardedly, 
‘ just now he feels a little sore about all this — he is so sensitive 
he has got it into his head that you all despise him. if you knew 
the trouble I had to talk him out of it ! No ; you must leave this 
to me, darling ; indeed, it would not do for you to meet just 
yet. Besides, he is leaving to-morrow ; his father is dangerously 
ill.’ 


‘ May I write to him ? Say I may, Himnie ! ’ 

‘ Not at present — we must run no risks - a little note by-and-oy, 
perhaps, slipped in one of mine. Ah, Ida, if we were only away 
where there were no prying spies to make mischiet I ^ou are really 
looking very unwell. I shall tell your mother what a few weeks at 
Bournemouth would do lor you — you have had no sea air this 
summer, poor child ! ’ 

‘ And we will get away together ! ’ cried Ida eagerly ; ‘ you and I 
by our two selves, and if you could let him know, he would come, I 
know he would, Ilennie. You will manage it all, won t you ? There 
will be no harm if you are there, and I can’t live without seeing 
him.’ 

‘ Leave everything to me,’ said the governess, ‘ and — well— we 

shall see.’ ’ 

‘ I am so pleased, dear Margot,’ said Mrs. Chadwick one after- 
noon, some days later, ‘ it isn’t as if it was going to be a tag-rag- 
and-bobtail dance at Hawleigh ; all the county will be there, and 
there are sure to be’ some smart people coming down for it. Only I 
do wish you had something better to go in. I wonld telegraph up 
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to Clementine to do what she can for you, but there’s so little time, 

and I really can’t Ifford it.’ , . / 77 

‘ I shall do very well, dear,’ said Margot, calmly ; my tidle is 

almost new.’ i 

‘You must look as nice as possible. I must see it 1 can hnd 
some simple ornament of mine you could wear with it, unless your 

own are better ? ’ r 1 .i. „.^n 

‘That is very unlikely, mother, because I haven t any- 
unless you count that great ugly locket and cable Mr. Chadwick 
gave me, aijd I can’t wear that. And you know I haven t mucli 
money to lay out on trinkets, have 1 1 -i i -i. 

‘ I wish i could make you a better allowance, you poor child ; it 
is a shame you should have no ])retty things ot your own ; but 
though I agree that you can’t possibly wear the locket, it is quite a 
valuable one ; I hope you take care ot it ? ’ 

‘ Oh, it’s all right,’ said Margot lazily. ‘ It’s m one of the drawers 
of my dressing-table, I believe.’ 

‘ You shouldn’t be so careless ; you ought to lock up everything 
of that kind.’ 

‘ It i^ quite safe where it is.’ 

‘Factis, Margot wouldn’t care a hang if it ivas stolen I sau 
Xllen’s voice from the archway. They were sitting in the dusk, and 
he had entered the further room unperceived during this conver- 

Ohailwick started. ‘ Kcally, Allen ! ’ she reinarked, ‘ I bad 
no idea you were there ; it ns- so unpleasinit to liave people coining 
A in that silent way ; one doesn’t feel sale in saying anytlnng. 

‘ Generally you say I make such a row when I come 111 . ion 
were only talking about this grand ball the Hothams are going to 
give, weren’t you ? I’m going.’ 

‘ You ! ’ exclaimed IS^argot. r t i a i i 

‘ Yes. Father says he won’t go ; he had enough ot l^ady AdcUa 
when he dined tliere, and as I’m invited, he says I can be usetul lor 
once. I sharjt be in your way, Margot.’ 

‘ Oh, dear no I ^Vhy shouldn’t you go if you want to > lou 11 
find it rather slow, thougli, if you don’t dance, won’t you ? ’ 

‘ Oh, I shall hop about somehow ; perhaps you won t mind 

giving mo a turn or two, Margot.’ . 1 i 

‘ I object. to being hopped about with. I think you must look 

out for a more vigorous partner, Allen.’ , , , 

‘ If I don’t dance with you, I shall dance with nobody. 

‘ How selfish 1 Shall you waltz about in solitude, or what ? ’ 
‘Now yoti’re chaffing. I don’t mind your taking a rise out of 

• me, you always do it good-temperedly.’ 1 • n 

‘ I am good-temper personified ; but it was merely curiosity to 
know how you would manage to pass your time if you don’t mean 

todanc^^?ll right; don’t you fret about me,’ was the 

phlegmatic answer. 
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ful but half-incredulous bewilderment. 

‘ Are vou criticisiiij^j ? ’ J^lio Jiskea Ctiielcssly. • ni , t t 

.^/was thinking how jolly you looked,’ he said stupidlj -^ 
wish you’d let me button your glove tor you, or— or soniot 8- 
‘ Thank vou, I won’t trouble you; I prefer to do all t la 
If’ wim takinc^ in his appearance with even more than 

Is ^.4s“ “ni”4“ “ 

a very remarkable bow ! ’ she observed; ‘it looks as if 

^•'^‘leln’TuoXo’^beas^^^ he said ; ‘will you do it for me, 

^^The‘ liiook her head. ‘ I think it has earned the right to be let 

“^°Her\lfr»idt joined them. ‘ Tell Topham wo are 
rlkdv, please, Mastermaii.. Allen, I hope you have a warm coat, 
b^aLe the carriage will not hold three inside with any comfoit , 

. .ir»n,.to«« ..Uoh to.tal 

not foreseen * ho had loiked forward to the drive in the carriage, 
wifli Margot ’sitting opposite, as the only inducement ^ 

all, but he did not venture to oppose his f 

The night, was cold and rather foggy, but Mrs. Uiaclvv 
lowered the \TOdow, complaining that she had had a headache a 
daT and^ air would do her good. She would not hear ot 
0(lns back however, declaring that it was nothing, and would pass 
K soon as therarrived. It would have needed a very serious 
indisnosition indeed to force Mrs. Chadwick to have the horses 
heads tumed^iomewards just then. So a little later 
slackening their pace and taking up their position in the file o 
vehicles, ^nd the carriage-lamps wore lighting up the ivy am^ 
rough stonework of the gateway, and casting a 
on-the trim shrubs and laurels as they drove up to the . 

The fine old hall, with its broad staircase and gallery and black 
and white pavement, was crowded; the dresses of the women as 
they passed through making a play of delicate 
mflased ffreenerv and under the grim old suits of arnioui. 

Itolot foimd^to she woiUd not bo condemned fo a purely 
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contdhiplativo form of enjoyment ; several young squires and 
younger sons who had recently made the Chadwicks’ acquaintance 
sought her out through the crush, and she very soon had more 
engagements than could be fulfilled in any one evening. 

Some of lior partners, smart young men in much request at big 
houses at tliat time of year, wlio thought dancing a decided bore 
after shooting all day, found a waltz with Miss Clievening so lar 
from boring as to conceive a very strong desire to repeat the ex- 
perience. For IMargot, her ])artners were a mere succession of 
shirt-fronts, they all danced at about the same level ^ of languid 
excellence, tliey ’were insipidly liandsome and correctly unenter- 
taining. Slic cauglit herself wisliing now and then for a glimpse 
of Nugent Orme’s square keen face in tlie crowd, but he was 
abroad, she knew from Millicent, taking e\udence on commission 
for some case he was engaged ujion. However, she enjoyed her 
evening, she liked the very evident admiration she excited, she was 
not hlasee enough to be indifferent to the sensation of circling to 
that admirable music on that excellent floor ; it was pleasant, too, 
between the dances to wander along tlie panelled corridors or sit in 
the lantern-hung orangery, even if her companion for the time was 
not particularly interesting. 

So it happened that many dances went by before she noticed 
that her mother was no longer in the place where slie had left her. 

‘ So sorry about your mother, dear Miss Clievening ! ’ said Lady 
Adela ; ‘ such a pity — oh, nothing to be alarmed about — a mere 
fainting-fit. You didn’t know ? 1 suppose she wouldn’t let anyone 
tell you about it.’ 

‘ Where is she ? let me go to licr at once, Lady Adela, please,’ 
pleaded Margot. 

‘ Why, my dear, I expect she is at home by this time ; dear Dr. 
Seaton thought she had better go as soon aW she was able, and very 
kindly took her homo in his own carriage. There is not the least 
need for you to desert us yet. Your brother will take care of 
you.’ , 

‘ I think I should like to go at once if I may. If I had only 
been told, I might have gone with her ; I shall be miserable till I 
know how she is.’ 

‘ I will send down to have your carriage brought up, then, if you 
are bent on going,’ said Lady Adela, ‘ but l assure you she was almost 
herself again when she left.’ 

The next thing was to find Allen, and Margot begged her partner 
to help her in searching for him in the various rooms. ‘ Not in any 
of them I ’ said the young man ; ‘ then, I tell you what, we’ll draw 
the place where the ices and things are — wonder wo didA’t think of- 
that.’ There was the usual buffet set out in one of the morning 
rooms, deserted just now. 

‘ No one there I ’ said her partner, ‘no one, that is, who looks 

like: ’ He was always grateful he never finished that sentence, 

for Margot, with a slight flush, said : ‘ Thank you— that is my step- 
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brother, and now I really mustn't keep you from your dance any 

longer.’ ^ 

Allen had retired to the buffet some time ago ; he \^as tired of 
being wedged and elbowed and politely anathematised by the well- 
dressed crowd, on whose feet and trains he trod, so, feeling rather 
forlorn at the prospect of the hours that must pass before ho could 
go home, and the long, cold drive outside, he was consoling himself 
with champagne, when, at a light touch on his arm, he turned and 
saw Margot. ‘ What, you’ll give me a dance after all ? ’ he cried ; 

* all right — I’m ready.’ 

, When he heard what she wished, he obeyed with alacrity, her 
mantle and wraps were soon recovered and the carriage brought up, 
Sir Everard came forward to put her in, and Allen got in after her 
and took the opposite seat. ‘ No, I don’t want to smoke,’ ho said, 
in’ answer to the suggestion which was all she could venture to 
make with Sir Everard and a crowd of footmen on the steps; ‘ I’m 
coming inside this journey.’ 

She felt powerless, in spite of her disinclination for his society, 
just then; the door was shut. Sir Everard stepped back, and the 
carriage rolled off. 


CHAPTEE X. 

THE LAST STRAW. 

'She oliould never have looked at me if she meant I should not love her ! 

li. Browning. 

O beautiful creature, what am I 
That I dare to look her way ? — Maud, 

They drove on past the loi^ line of waiting carriages, Allen with a 
glad'*^surprise at his own good fortune. They two were alone 
together ; the light from the lamps fell faintly on her face, framed 
in a dainty hood* as she leaned back, her half-closed eyes gleaming 
through their lashes, her lips slightly parted. The champagne he 
had taken had been just enough to coiupier his usual diffidence, and 
make him more suscej)tible to her beauty than he had ever been 
before. 

‘ This is jolly,’ he began, ‘ being alone with you like this ! I 
hardly ever see you alone now, IMargot. You don’t mind our being 
alone together like this, do you ? ’ 

‘ You might remember,’ she said, ‘ that but for mother’s illness 
we should not be alone like this.’ 

‘ It was only a faint— you aren’t worrying about that, Margot ? 
she’ll be all right when we get home.’ 

‘ If only we were there ! ’ she exclaimed ; ‘ I shall be wretched 
till I know ! ’ 

She looked the more bewitching in her distress — he lost his 

p 
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head altogether. Had not Bob Barchard said once that boldneM 
was the only way to win a woman ? How di(J he know that sne 
might not have been fond of him all this time ? He felt bold 
enough to-night to try his luck— when would he have a better 
chance ^ 

‘ Margot,’ he said, ‘ don’t look so unhappy— let me comfort 
yo^ j ’ — her eyes were wide open now — ‘ I must toll you,’ he went on 
rapidly, ‘ I can’t bear you to be wretched, because— oh, Margot, I 
love you — I’ve always loved you — tell me you like me a little I ’ 

She shrank back into the corner of the carriage. ‘ You I ’ she 
cried faintly — * oh, you don’t know what you are saying — you cap’t 
—it’s too absurd I Allen, have you gone mad ? Let my hands go I * 
He had caught her soft hands and held them tight : ‘ I am mad, 
if you like,’ he said hoarsely, ‘ I do love you, and — whether you 
like it or not — you can’t prevent me. I love you, I love you I ’ 
Before she could free herself he Jiad kissed her passionately on 
the lips, and then, suddenly recovering his senses, recoiled in terror 
at his own audacity. He had kissed ‘ lair Itohtraut ’ with a ven- 
geance, but he could not find any reason to congratulate himself 
upon that just then. 

It was some time before Margot could command he)’ voice. It 
the gardener’s boy had presumed to offer her such an indignity, she 
could scarcely have been more utterly surprised or felt more deeply 
humiliated. ‘You cow’ard!’ she said at last, ‘how dare you . . • 
how dare you ! What have I done to deserve this ? ’ 

‘I — I couldn’t help myself,’ he stammered ‘ I— I don’t know 
what made me do it,’ . . . , 

‘ Pull that check-string at once,’ she said imperiously. 

Completely subjugated now, he pulled it without a word ; the 
carriage stopped as she let down the window. ‘Topham, Mr. 
Allen wishes to sit outside,’ she said. ^ 

‘ Margot ! ’ pleaded Allen, ‘I won't ’ 

‘ You will be kind enough to get out at once,’ she said, ‘ unless you 
wish me to walk home.’ 

He obeyed, and drove home on the box with Topham in a state of 
mind very far from enviable ; and Margot, as soon as she was safely 
alone, relieved her feelings in a fit of passionate crying — this last 
shock, coming upon the excitement and her anxiety on her mother’s 
account, had been too much for her overstrung nerves. 

There was no trace of this weakness, however, in Miss Cheven- 
iiig’s manner when they arrived, and she questioned Masterman 
eagerly as to her mother’s condition, which absorbed all her 
thoughts for the moment. Fortunately, what he had to to tell was 
reassuring: his mistress had instructed him to give Miss Margot her 
love, and she was much better and would see her in tjte morning. 
Then the butler locked up and retired, leaving Margot and Allen in 
the hall. She stood there in stately offence ; he looked, as h© felt, 
abject. At last, timidly, as though he feared whether he would be 
permitted to render her even this prosaic service, he lighted one of 
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the candles, and she took it without looking at him. At another 
time she would haA*0 felt the ridiculous element in the situation, 
but just then her resentment mastered all sense of humour; she 
went upstairs without deigning a word. He followed her humbly, 
‘Margot,’ he said in an agitated whisper, ‘ tell me just this— -what 
do you mean to do ? ’ 

‘ How do I know ? ’ she returned over lier shoulder, 

‘ If my father gets to hear of— of this, he’s as likely as not to 
pack mo off to India ! ’ he said gruflly ; ‘ he swore lie would if I 
didn’t behave better. Margot, you — you won’t get me sent away, 
will you ? ’ i 

She was at the head of the staircase now, and faced him with 
white cheeks and burning, wrathful eyes. ‘ Don’t speak to me,’ she 
said. ‘ You had better not for your own sake ! ’ And, without another 
word, she left him, and went down the corridor to her own room. 

How was she to act ? Little as he imagined it, Allen’s hint 
about India had been the very worst plea he could have used. Ah, 
if he could only be got rid of in that way ! But then her step- 
father would have to bo told ; he was capable of pooh-poohing the 
whole thing, of making it a subject for his powers of heavy raillery 
—no, the VH3ry thought made lier hot with shame. If he took it 
seriously and executed liis threat of banishing Allen, she knew that 
she had little to ho^ie from his discretion, lie was not likely to make 
any secret of the reason. But she felt very certain that he would 
not consider Vilen’s conduct a reason for sending him away. By 
complaining she would only publish and perpetuate an indignity 
^ she, would willingly forget. 

She found her motlier very much her usual self when she went 
to her room next morning. 

‘ So horribly stupid of me to hiintlike that ! ’ she said. ‘ I’ve been 
rather overdone lately. I ^lo hope you weren’t friglrtened, darling; 
I wqjildn’t have you told; you see, Dr. Seaton kindly went home 
with mo. It wasn’t like leaving you quite alone, was it ? ’ 

If Mrs. Chadwick had not so plainly recovered, Margot would 
have forborne t^f distress or excite her ; as it was, she could not re- 
frain. ‘If I had been alone, I should have been spared a great 
deal! she said bitterly. ‘ Oh, mother, if I tell you, you must never 
speak of it to — to my step-father — promise ! ’ 

‘You may trust me,’ said Mrs. Chadwick,’ ‘I am not in the 
habit of telling your step-father of your private affairs— tell me.’ 

J It was Allen— we were coming home in the carriage, and he 
—he made love to me 1 he did indeed, mother — he dared to kiss me ! ’ 
Mrs. Chadwick drew from Margot the whole story. ‘ I am as angry 
as you are, darling, every bit,’ she said, when she had heard it all ; 

‘ that wretclied boy ! But I agree with you ; we must keep it from 
your step-father it wouldbe too dreadful if this were to get about ! ’ 
.Md must I go on living in the same house with him, as if 
nothing had happened ? ’ cried Margot. ‘ Oh, mother, if only I 
could leave it— or he 1 ’ > ^ 

p 2 
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‘ Well, you are leaving to-day for a short time, and you must 
have patience for a little while. His father gro^/s more and more 
disgusted with him every day ; it would take very little to decide 
him to send him away, but we must wait for a better opportunity 
than this ; he might only laugh at us, Margot.’ 

‘ Yes,’ said the girl, shivering. ‘ I know — I know. I only told 
you because — oh, how hateful it all is ! If it would only end some- 
how — and soon ! ’ 

‘ Ah,’ said her mother, ‘ that is too muoh to hope for.’ 

Margot was to leave for Bournemouth by a mid-day train, SO 
that she had only just time, after a long consultation with her ' 
mother, to make her preparations for the journey. She was to 
travel without a maid, and Miss Henderson had arranged to meet 
her on her arrival. 

The first person she saw upon the Gorsecombe platform was 
Allen, who had been hanging about there in a state of miserable 
uncertainty. She frowned in displeasure as he came up to her ; it 
was their first meeting that day. 

‘ It may relievo your mind,’ she said contemptuously, ‘ to hear 
that your father will know nothing of what happened last night— ^ 
some things are too disagreeable to be told.’ 

He coiild not help betraying his relief. ‘ God bless you, Margo*o ! ’ 
he said ; ‘ you shall never regret it — never ! And — and I wish I 
had died before offending you like I did ! ’ 

‘ You were not asked to die— your only excuse is that you did 
not know what you were doing ; now, never speak to itie — to anyone 
— of this again. Let us both try to forget it.’ 

‘ Then you forgive me ? ’ he said. ' ‘ Ah, I don’t deserve it. I 
know I acted like a cad, like a rough brute as I am, but you’ll give 
me a chance some day of showing I’m not ungrateful to those that 
treat me kindly — you’ll do that, Margot ?c’ 

‘ I make no promises, and hci'e is my train.’ 

She gave him a cold little nod as the train moved on ; there was 
even a smile on her face, constrained, but still a srnile ; he saw the 
train recede down the line and watched till it was oAt of sight, then 
he turned away with a lighter heart. She had forgiven him — it 
was not hopeless yet — ho was not to be banished from her presence, 
he might yet wipe out the recollection of last night ; he was 
imj)atient for her return, when ho might begin to win back her 
favour. 

On her arrival at Bournemouth, Margot found Ida and Miss 
Henderson established in very comfortable rooms in a villa over- 
looking the Public Gardens. As far as looks were concerned, Ida 
seemed quite restored to her usual self, but there seemed a con- 
straint and a want of cordiality in her manner to her* elder sister 
which wounded Margot deeply, though she was too proud to 
show it. 

‘ There is a very nice bedroom upstairs for you,’ she said, 
‘Hennie, will you show Margot her room ? ’ 
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* For the short t^e we shall be here, I could have shared your 
room, Ida.* • 

‘ No, you couldn’t, Margot,’ returned Ida quickly, ‘ unless you 
want to turn poor Hennie out.’ 

‘ Indeed,’ said Miss Henderson, ‘ I will move to the other room 
at once if you would rather share Ida’s, Margot.’ 

■‘You seem in a great hurry to get away from me, Hennie! ’ 
said Ida with a pout. 

‘ Oh, pray don’t let me disturb you,’ said ^Miss Chcvening, biting 
h^r lip. ‘ I will take the upstairs room — anything.’ 

It was not until the next day that she and Ida had anything 
approaching an explanation. Tliey were walking together along tlie 
sands under the Boscomhe cliffs; it was a bright November morn- 
ing, with a mild sun and a keen wind, which blew the sea foam like 
drifting shreds of wool over the sparkling brown sand. IMiss Hen- 
derson had declined to accompany them. ‘ Yon will have so much 
to say to one another,’ she had said, and, somewhat to IMargot’s 
surprise, Ida had supported this warmly. 

‘Let us two go quite alone to-day, IMargot,’ she had said; 

‘ Hennie wont mind for once ! ’ 

^Yet, now that Margot and Ida were alone together, Ida’s replies 
were brief, and charged with a resentful antagonism which the elder 
sister noticed at last. 

‘ Considering that you were so anxious for us to he alone to- 
gether,’ she saul, ‘you don’t seem to have nnudi to say to me, Ida ! ’ 

Ida stopped and began to prod tlie soft masses of chocolate and 
‘ puce clay at the foot of the clilf with her sunshade. ‘ What is there 
to say ? ’ she asked in a mufffed voice. 

‘ Don’t be a goose, Ida. If I have done anything to offend you, 
let us have it out now. I can see very well that you arc not exactly 
pleased to have me here.’* 

’^Because I know why you’ve come — to take me back with you. 
You think I am all right again ; pcrha])s you don’t believe there 
ever was anythj^ig the matter with me ? ’ 

‘ I don’t think you are much of an invalid now, dear, at all 
events ; and, indeed, I am afraid you must make up your mind to 
return sooiir’ 

‘ How soon ? ’ 

‘ Well, the day after to-morrow at furthest.’ 

‘ Margot, I can’t, I won’t go so soon ! You — you don’t under- 
stand how it is 1 Oh, let me stay a week — only one week ! ’ 

‘ You have some reason for wanting to stay. Is it anything 
at home, Ida ? come, can’t you trust me ? ’ . ” 

‘ Is it likely I should want to go back and meet that hateful 
Allen? Oh, Margot, he hates me! You won’t believe it because 
he is always different with you — you can manage him, but if you 
knew how miserable he makes me — and it will be worse than 
ever now it will drive me mad to go back without — unless — things 
are better I ’ ^ 
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‘ They shall be ! ’ declared Miss Chevening indignantly ; ‘ you 
poor Ida, what you must have suffered I He ik too utterly despic- 
able for you to mind him, but at least I will put a stop to it in 
future, if I contrive for you to stay just one more week, will you 
be brave and come back then ? I i)romise you that he shall not 
annoy you again, I will answer for that, and perhaps he will not 
trouble any of us very much longer. Only be a little patient I ’ 

‘ A week ! ’ cried Ida. ‘ It is all I want, Margot ; you are a 
darling, and I am so sorry I was cross to you ! ’ 

‘ So was I, dear,’ said Margot, ‘ because I can do more for you 
than all the Camillas in the world— if you would only*believe it l'’ 

‘ I do now ; only don’t speak against Hennie, because I can’t bear 
it. Nobody knows what a friend she has been to me — nobody, 
Margot ! And I have been so horribly miserable, dear I ’ 

Margot placed her firm, protecting arm round her sister’s slight 
form, her eyes were very bright and angry as she spoke. ‘ If I had 
known I ’ she said, ‘ but I will find a way to punish him yet, darling; 
leave it all to me I ’ 

It never occurred to her that Ida had not stated the real reason 
for her objection to leave Bournemouth, or that she had exaggerated 
Allen’s clumsy and not ill-natured banter into a vaguely malicious 
persecution. In her prejudice Miss Chevening was willing to believe 
everything that was bad against licr detested step-brother. He 
deserved no quarter at her hands, and when her opportunity came, 
he should receive none. 

So the two sisters came to a better understanding, and 
Margot returned from her walk possessed by a fierce indignatiofi, in ' 
which some personal feeling entered, against her sister’s tormentor. 

‘ Is there no way ? ’ she asked herself passionately, ‘ no way to get 
rid of him ? ’ 

Miss Chevening’s meditations, wild ♦and vague as they were, 
boded little good to the unconscious Allen, who was at that\ery 
time consoling himself by the thought that he was forgiven, and 
preparing by long and patient service to touch at J^ast the heart of 
his disdainful lady. 

Allen found the days long and blank during Margot’s absence 
at Bournemouth. Without her the one excitement and object of 
his life was lacking. Of Lettice ho saw but little now ; the estrange- 
ment between them had never been quite heale/i, her childish 
faith in his goodwill had been too sorely shaken, and she obsti- 
nately declined to return to the old comradeship. And though her 
lessons were at a standstill, she spent most of her time with her 
mother. 

His father had taken some shooting in the neighBoui;hood which 
kept him from being much at home during the day, rather to Allen’s 
relief, for the return of the hunting season had revived Chadwick’s 
rancom* against his son. ‘ Hounds are to meet at Eamshott Heath 
at eleven to-day,’ he said one morning at breakfast, after glancing 
at the notice he received as subscriber to the Hunt. Allen judged 
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it prudent to make no remark, which irritated his, father. ‘ If 
you’d had the pluck of a rabbit,’ he said bitterly, ‘ you might have 
been going with the best of ’em by this time, instead of loafing 
about doing nothing. It makes me downright sick to see a young 
fellow of your ago with absolutely no idea of amusing himself I ’ 

‘It isn’t easy to amuse yourself,’ said Allen rather sullenly, 
‘when you’re not allowed any money.’ 

‘ You were allowed money enough to begin with — and a pretty 
use you made of it I You’ll have no more, I can tell you, till you 
skow^ you’re*fit to bo trusted. I’ve got too many expenses as it 

is, without giving you money to be flung into the gutter. But 
there — it’s no use troubling about you. I did think once I should 
make something of you, but you’ve cured me of that long ago— go 
your own way ! ’ 

Such speeches as this left Allen with a stubborn sense of - ill- 
usage. Was it his fault that he was ill-suited to a country life? 
As far as he could, he was trying to mend his ways and avoid bad 
courses for the future, but ho had no means of employing his time 
except by wandering aimlessly about in all weathers, longing for 
Margot to •tome home— it was not dull when she was there. 

•‘If it wasn’t for somebody, Susan,’ ho said in one of the con- 
fidential talks which had now become frerpient, ‘ I couldn’t stand 

it. You know who I mean by somebody.’ 

Susan’s “Win ity led her to misintei’pret him — he had never spoken 
half so plainl;;^* before ; lie only needed a little encouragement. 

dare say I could give a guess if I chose to try,’ she said, with 
a fairly successful show of hidifierence. 

‘ I thought you must have seen it. And, I say, do you think 
some day not now, you know — I shall have any chance with 
her — do you, Susan ? ’ ^ 

girl has her feeling8--you can’t expect to be met half-way. 
Nor it isn’t likely anyone will have much to say to you while you 
let yourself be treated as a nobody in your father’s house. Still, I 
may tell you thfb much— you’ll never get anything if you don’t ask 
for it.* 

He was disappointingly dense. ‘ It’s no use asking yet,’ he said ; 

‘ I only wanted to know what you thought, and so long as you say 
there’s some hope, I can wait.* And he turned and left her to 
extract what cdlnfort she might from this hint of his intentions. 

After all, Susan felt confident that she could induce him to 
commit himself to an unequivocal declaration whenever she chose. 
He was a poor creature, it was true ; she did not care for him in the 
leasji, but it might be worth her while to gain a hold over him for 
all that. She was not even sure that she would refuse to marry him, 
father would have to do something for them then, 
httle thinking of the hopes he had unwittingly encouraged, 
was walking ainalessly along the Closeborough road, when he heard 
wheels behind him, and presently Bob Barchard overtook him and 
stopped his cart. 
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* You’ll excuse me for addressing you,' he « began, with mock 
respect, ‘ you having rather given me the go-by, so to speak, since 
you took up with going to college, tliough I did hear tell as that 
wur all off, too. However, I’m not fit company for a young gentle* 
man of your quality. I know that — you needn’t get so red in the 
face over it neither. What I wanted to see you about was this : 
I’ve got something I was to give you when nobody was by. Came 
a matter of two days ago. I s’i)ose ^^'hoever sent it thought you 
and me was as thick as thieves still. I’ve been carrying it about 
with me ever since, on the chance of running up again-st you. It*s. 
a letter. There you are. Now my part’s done — ^unless you’d like 
to step up and take the reins a bit.’ 

But Allen did not acce]it this invitation as he would once have 
done. ‘ No, thanks,’ he said awkwardly, as he took the letter, ‘ I’ve 
no time for that to-day.’ 

‘Ah,’ said Bob, ‘you’ve grown too genteel — that’s what it is ! 
Ain’t you going to read your love-letter, and see who the young 
woman is that’s gone and got sweet on you ? ’ 

‘ I’m in no hurry,’ returned Allen, who was longing for him to 
drive on. 

Barchard walked his mare for some time, until he realised that 
Allen did not intend to gratify his curiosity. ‘ Well,’ he said at 
length, ‘ I see you’ve got grander in your notions lately. We go 
to the Vicarage now, ’stead o’ the White Lion, and we turn up our 
nose at old friends. Can’t say as I shall fret much ^ver that — you 
ain’t much loss in the way o’ companj^ fur you never had pLv..ck 
enough for a downright lark. I’m nut one to force inyseli on 
nobody. I’m not, so I’ll leave you to see what’s inside o’ that billy 
dooks. Come up, old mare.’ 

As soon as he had gone, Allen drew, out the envelope and ex- 
amined it, without immediately breaking the seal that fastenqjl it. 
It was marked ‘ Private — to be delivered when alone,’ in a bold and 
yet hurried hand that seemed familiar. His heart gave a leap as 
he tore open the paper and glanced at the signaturl^ — it came from 
Margot 1 

For a moment he almost feared to read this letter — the first he 
had ever had from her. It was wonderful enough that she should 
write at all— did she mean to retract her forgiveness? But no 
conjecture of his could have prepared him for wlfat he read — he 
had to read and re-read before he could believe his eyes. 

For this was the letter : — 


‘ Madeira Villa, East Cliff, Bournemouth. 

‘ My Dear Allen, — Do you remember saying onfce that you 
would do anything for me if I asked you ? You can do something 
for me now if you only will, something that nobody else can. It 
is this. I want you, without letting anyone know, to go to my 
room, and get the locket and chain your father gave me. It is in 
one of the drawers of my wardrobe. Then sell it ; you said once 
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it was worth 15 Z., i)ut get as much as you can and send the money 
to M. C., Post Office, Bournemouth. Whatever you* do, don’t let 
anyone see you, and send it soon, or it will be no use. You must 
do this and keep my secret hiithfully from everyone. Even to me, 

I wish you to behave as if this had not happened, and not to speak 
of this until I give you leave, liemember, I am trusting you. 

‘ Margot. 

‘ P.S. — Destroy this.’ 

. It is dipicult to describe the effect this letter had u2)on Allen. 
^Target was in some trouble — and it was to him she came ! The 
opportunity he had been longing for liad arrived ! What need she 
could possibly have foi obtaining money with all this secrecy, he 
scarcely allowed himself to speculate. It was enough for him that 
she had chosen him to do her this service. She should find that 
she had not made an unwise choice. He was sure he could get the 
locket without aiiracting suspicion ; it would not be difficult to take 
it over to Closeborough and dispose of it there. At least, he was 
not clevc " enough to foresee any possible difficulties here, though he 
would n(it have shrunk I'rom them if he had. 

The one redeeming point in his weak and narrow nature was 
tTie devotion he felt for ]\1 argot. In a moment of excitement, it is 
true, it had found a coarser exj)ression, but in spite of that ono 
outburst of blundering brutality, the fact remains that liis passion 
was a purei' and more disinterested sentiment in the main than 
ipight have been expected. 

• The letter calmly ignoi'ed any risk he might expose himself to 
by obeying such a request, and if he thought of the danger him- 
self, it was only to be glad that some amount of courage and pru- 
dence was necessary, it made her selection of him the greater 
honour — would give hiift a stronger claim to her gratitude. ^ 

^ Her gratitude ! the thought of the new and confidential rela- 
tions that would exist between them henceforth swelled his heart 
with a delicicps joy and pride. He had been looking forward with 
dread to the time that must pass before he could regain her full 
confidence, and now she had given him proof that it was restored 
already. 

. Was he a fool in feeling no hesitation, in entertaining no doubt or 
suspicion of ihe motive that might prompt such an appeal ? Per- 
haps ; but it w^as at least a folly of which he had no reason to be 
ashamed. 
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BOOK IV. 


As that ungentle gull the cuckooes bird 
Useth the sj) arrow .—Ren. IV., Pt. 1, a. 3. 


CUCKOO TACTICS. 


CHAPTER L 

CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE. 

n,o;? M cioiie du mal sans I’avoir vn- 

^n le voyant.-iii 

''1 subside.!, Allen set liis thoughts to 

nnHen PT i ‘I*® locket witliout exciting 

notice. He had no tinio to lo.se, and before he had reached homo 

he had already decided that the best hour for liis purpose would Se 
as soon after luncheon as possdile, when Mrs. Chadwick would bo 
m the drawing-room and all tho servants below at dinner. At 
his step-mother and Lettico (his father was away 
shooting) remarked an unusual preoccupafion and nervousness in 
his manner, which, boin^ a poor dissembler, he had not skill to 
cimceal. I don t expect Margot back for some days,’ said Mrs 
Si’S ?" “ question. ‘ Why ? Have y»ii any reason 

‘ nn ? ’ he stammered as if her eyes were reading his secret ; 

time^flnd “ relapsed into silent confusion for a 

time, and then tried to open a conversation with Lettice, with a 
boisterousness which that young lady treated with a gi-ave Wonder. 

1 . ®o»'®,httle time after they had left the room, 
until he rnight assume that the coast was clear, and then he stole 
softly upstairs and went down the corridor to Margot’s room. At 
To T paused m a sort of involuntary reverence, like some 

barbarian mvader on the threshold of a deserted sanctuaBy ; there' 
was such an air of dainty freshness in this room whicl/seemed 
impressed strongly with Margot’s personality; he entered almost 
apologeti^lly, and had to remind hunsolf that he was only carry- 

wfrch* ‘o begin his 
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Fortune favoi^ed him ; nothing was locked except the ward- 
robe, and in that the key was left ; he pulled out* drawer after 
drawer, forgetting everything in his eagerness, until at last he 
found the triangular morocco case containing the locket and chain. 

He slipped it into his inside pocket and came out, the first and 
most diliicult part of his task safely and easily accomplished, as he 
thought, when he heard a little cry of surprise, and saw Lettice, 
dressed to go out, in her fur-edged cape and broad-brimmed felt 
hat, standing open-mouthed at the head of the stairs. 

^ ‘ Hullo, ^ettice ! ’ he said, with an awkward attempt to look as 

if he had been doing nothing unusual ; ‘ going out ’ 

* Presently,’ she replied. ‘ Allen — that was Margot's room ! ’ 

‘ Well, I know that — what of it ? ’ 

‘ Only — what can you want to go in there for ? ’ 

^ ‘ I was passing, and I thought I’d just look in to— to see what 

it was like ; that’s all, Lettie.’ 

‘ If Margot was here she would be angry — she’d think it was 
very inquisitive of you.’ 

‘ What the eye don’t see the heart don’t grieve for ! Margot 
wouldn’t^ mind, and, anyway, it’s not your business, Miss Lettie.’ 

‘I kno V that,’ said Lettice ; ‘ but all the same, Allen,’ she added, 
m the reproving tone she had taken with him of late, ‘ I don’t think 
it is at all nice of you ! ’ 

‘ Oh, take a walk I ’ ho said, relapsing into street slang in his 
excitement. ^ 

^ ‘I am ji ^t going to take a walk,’ said Lettice, with dignity. 

* Not because you tell me fo, though I * 

Much offended, Lettice inarched into the drawing-room ‘ Oh 
my darling I’ cried her mother, really alarmed, ‘have you been 
upstairs dressing by yourself? Did you hear anything? I’m 
afraid there’s a strang^ man in the house — you ouglit to have 
Waited for Roberts to come to you. I must ring for Masterman to 
go up at once ! ’ 

‘ A strange man, mummy ? ’ said Lettice ; ‘ why do you think 
there’s a strange man here ? ’ 

* because — oh, Lettice 1 I heard heavy footsteps just over- 
load in Margot’s room — no one could have any business there at 
this time — no man, at all events I ’ 

Lettice bisoke into a gay little laugh. ‘You jioor nervous 
mummy, how easily you are frightened I There’s nothing to ring 
for Masterman about ; he can’t bear being disturbed at dinner ; it’s 
the only think that ever makes him cross ; he told Roberts so once. 
Shall I teW you who it was in Margot’s room ? It was only Allen. 
I* Saw hirq, coming out.’ 

Allen ! repeated Mrs. Chadwick. ‘ Did you speak to him, 
Lettie ; what did he say ? ’ 

oniy just looked in for a moment to see what it was 
like. Wasn’t it a funny thing to do, though ? ’ 

‘ It was a great liberty,’ said Mrs. Chadwick. ‘ I dare say he 
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doesn’t know any better. I’m glad it wasn’t a thief, Lettie. I’ve 
such a horror of men entering the house.’ 

‘ So have I, dear, but only at night. It’s so horrid of burglars 
to put on those hideous masks and frighten people in the dark. It 
wouldn’t matter so much by daylight, so long as they didn’t let off 
things.’ (Lettice had a vague idea that burglars attired themselves 
after the fashion of a Fifth-of-November procession, which always 
caused her secret terrors.) ‘ Are you going upstairs? ’ 

‘ Yes. If you see Allen, tell him not to go out until I have seen 
him.’ 

Now, Mrs. Chadwick Imd heard those steps — Allen not being 
particularly light-footed — for some minutes on the lloor overhead ; 
she also fancied she had made out the sound of opening and 
shutting drawers, and she was perfectly certain that Allen’s declara- 
tion that he had only glanced in for a moment was untrue. 

She went up to her daughter’s room and made a careful search ; 
the jewel-case was missiug, and it was extremely improbable that 
Margot had taken with her an ornament she disdained. If she 
could only be certain that her sus])icions were correct, if only her 
husband could be made to see the utter depravity and worth- 
lessness of that young man — why, they might bo rid of him at 
last ! 

. ‘I must be quite certain before I do anything,’ she thought; 

‘ it would be very dangerous to risk making a mistake.’ 

Then she went downstairs, asked if Allen liad gone.out yet, and 
found him in the library studying tlie local time table. ‘Are you 
going a journey ? ’ she inquired pleasantly. 

‘ Not far,’ he said. ‘ I shall be back in time for dinner.’ 

‘ Where did you think of going ? ’ 

‘ Only to Closeborough.’ ITe would rather not have told her, 
but he did not know what else to say. Margot had certainly made 
a singular choice of a confederate. 

‘To Closeborough!’ INIrs. Che veiling raised her eyebrows. 

‘ Have you any business to do there ? ’ (‘ He has tlu^ locket 1 ’ was 

her conclusion. ‘ If I could only be (]uite sure that bulging thing 
in his coat is not a cigar-case I But ho has it, I’m sure, and he 
wants to go over to Closeborough to try to sell it. Shall I let 
him ? ’) 

But Mrs. Chadwick had a holy horror of scandal ; , she dreaded 
the publicity that might come if he drew, as ho very probably 
would draw, any suspicion on himself liy attempting to sell or pawn 
the trinket. 

‘ What can call you over to Closeborough so suddenly ? ’ she 
repeated. 

‘ Nothing calls me over,’ he answered; ‘ it’s only something to 
do.’ 

‘ I will tell you something better to do,’ she said ; ‘ come for a 
drive with me. I am going to call on some people ; you needn’t 
come in if you don’t wish it, but I can’t have you getting into these 
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eolitary habits. If you refuse me, I shall really fancy you have 
some business you^ro ashamed of ! ’ , 

What could he do but abandon all idea of disposing of the locket 
that day ? He could slip over to-morrow ; perhaps Margot was 
not in such a very great hurry after all— his step-mother had not 
been so gracious for a long time — ho consented to accompany her 
with such alacrity as he could show. 

Mrs. Chadwick left Lettice, her usual companion in Margot’s 
absence, at home on this afternoon, and was most agreeable during 
the drive. She told Allen of her fears that a thief liad been in tlie 
Rouse. ‘ I “am sure I heard drawers being opened,’ she said. 

‘ There’s only one thing poor Margot has at all worth stealing ; l)ut 
I must make a tliorougli search some time this evening to see if it 
is missing ; it was in one of the wardrobe drawers, I know ! ’ 

‘Perhaps,’ said Allen, looking away out of the window on his 
side and speaking with difficulty, ‘ perliaps she took the locket with 
her to Bournemouth ? ’ 

‘ How clever of you to know it was the locket ! What made 
you think of it ? But you are wrong ; I am sure, quite sure now, 
that she never took the locket to Bournemouth. Very likely it 
will tun* out to bo in her wardrobe all the time ! ’ 

* ‘ Oh, yes,’ he agreed, with a suspicious eagerness, ‘ that’s where 
it is, depend on it I ’ And Mrs. Cliadwick smiled to herself — she 
saw that her hint had had its designed effect. 

Allen’s heart sank at liaving to undo his work, but he saw no 
help for it. ‘He must replace the locket now, or Margot’s difficul- 
tifs, whatever they were, would be brought to light. How ho cursed 
his own stupidity in having bungled like this — he had had his 
chance of earning her gratitude, and lost it after all I She would 
despise him, reproach him for failing her in her need. Perhaps, for 
want of this money, shocmight bo in serious trouble, and he power- 
less I The only article of his own on which he could have raised 
money, his gold watch, had been stolen a few weeks ago at the 
Closeborough ^utumn Meeting, or he would have sold that sooner 
than disappoint her trust. 

His thoughts were very gloomy during that drive, in sjute of his 
step-mother’s small-talk and evident desire to keep him amused. 
While she paid short visits at two or three houses in the neighbour- 
hood, he remained in the brougham, dialing over his forced inac- 
tivity. If he had only been a little more cautious, he might have 
been over at Closeborough by that time ; he might have sent 
off the proceeds of the locket and chain, whereas now he must 
take the first opportunity of replacing the case before Mrs. Chadwick 
made that search she had spoken of. Margot would never believe 
that he Had even tried to help her ; she would think he had been 
too cowardly or indifferent to make the attempt — it was very hard. 

They did not return until darkness had sot in. Chadwick was in 
his study, where his wife went at once. ‘ I want your advice, Joshua,* 
Allen heard her say as she entered, and then the door was closed. 
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She was consulting him about her fears, then. Allen had sense 
enough to be aware that he must lose no time in putting back that 
case where he found it. He slipped upstairs and went down the 
corridor, cautiously enough this time, until he reached Margot’s 
door. To his horror, he found the door locked. 

It was quite dark, he had not dared to bring a light, and it was 
impossible to know whether it was locked from the inside. He 
could feel that the key was not on his side of the lock. Could any- 
one be in the room ? If so, who? He knocked softly, but there 
was no answer ; ho listened, but could hear nothing. He must get 
into that room and get rid of that case— but how ? Aii idea came 
to him : the key might not be in the lock ; any other key might fit 
it. He took one from the door of an adjoining room ; it would not 
fit ; ho tried another ; it went in and stuck fast— all his efibrts could 
neither move or extract it, and he was afraid to use his full strength 
for fear of breaking it. 

He grew hot and desperate, insensible to everything now but the 
necessity of getting that key out at once. When that was done, he 
would find Susan and see if she had removed the right key. If so, 
he could persuade her to give it to him on some pretext or other. 

Was that Susan coming iq)stairs now with the rays of light pre- 
ceding her ? They shot down the corridor, and, too late to make 
any attempt at escape, he saw— not Susan, but his step-mother, 
still in her heavily-furred cloak, coming towards him. Ho was 
caught ! 

Mrs. Chadwick had locked tlie door herself and “removed the 
key ; she did not acknowledge to herself in so many words that she 
intended in doing so to lay a trap for her inisguided step-son, to cut 
him off frorn all chance of rej)airing his error — it was an act of pru- 
dence, nothing more ; a general precaution. 

But she could not help a secret elation finding her worst sus- 
picions thus confirmed. He could not have played more foolisW.v 
into her hands than by allowing her to find him here. 

She read guilt in his white face, which showed scared and mean 
and ignoble, as the light fell on it from the hand-lamp she carried. 
But, for all her certainty that he had the stolen jewel upon him at 
that moment, she avoided alarming him by any premature avowal 
of this conviction. ‘ Were you trying to open that door ? ’ she said, 
as if she saw nothing unusual in such an attempt ; ‘ it is locked, 
and — I think your father wants to see you in the study at once.’ 

Too relieved that she asked no inconvenient questions to think 
of disobeying this summons, he wont down to the study, Mrs. 
Chadwick following with a suppressed excitement. ‘ Did you want 
me, guv’nor ? ’ ho began. 

‘ I ? ’ said Chadwick, ‘ no ; what the devil should I \vant yoit, 
for ? ’ 

‘ I sent him to you,’ said his step-mother from behind, ‘ because 
I believe he can tell us something about this missing locket, if he 
will.’ 
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V r “ ^ Chadwick irritably, ‘ haven’t I heard enough 

about that for one^vening ? It’s as likely as not she took it with 
her to Boynemouth. If she didn’t, it serves her righf for not beinir 
more careful. hy can’t you wait till this evening ? she’ll be home 

til Gil ! 

JoshuaT^^* ^ home this evening ! What are you talking about, 

fiill if Vr, didn’t give mo a chance— you were so 

full of this business. This came just as I was going out shooting. 
I in my pocket to give you- and you put it out of my head.’ 
*1 1® handed the pink telegraph-fonn to his wife, who read it 

*Whflf ‘^‘'•I’lhi-ge.— Margot,’ she repeated, 

w^k^"^ mean ? she was to liavo stayed till the end of the 

‘ You had better ask her wlien she comes,’ said Chadwick : ‘ she 
won t bo long now, and it will be time enough to make a fuss about 
the locket when you hear what she has to say.’ 

heart grow lighter. Margot coming back— so 

the h ’ n difficulties ; he could give her back 

ffie locket, she could give what explanation she chose, and no one 
would be.any the wiser. 

determined not to lose her opportunity 
like this. J oshua, you must hear me,’ she said. > I am convinced 
that the locket was stolen— and that Allen knows who did it.’ 

let him say, and have done with it,’ said Chadwick 
Here, you, s*r, what do you know ? No nonsense, now.’ 

^ position of extreme difficulty: the 
onh idea m his mind at that moment was a fear of saying anythint? 
which might injure Margot; he knew he was not clever, and 
decided that his best plan was to say as little as possible. 

1 don t know anything,’ he said. 

^ makes me take this-this very 

dX-^wifk’^T' Vm''® trying to unlock Margot’s 

dooi with a key of his own, for I had taken away the right one. I 

W room°“^^**‘’®’‘^*‘'“ for wishinito get into 

‘ Good God ! Selina,’ cried Chadwick, ‘ are you trying to make 

Mread^ ‘^T ’ ^ .ymi. the locket was gone 

Mready— liow could he be going to steal it ? What do you come to 
me for with such damned nonsense ? ’ 

kne J ”‘® yoM '«'ill hear. You ought to 

know that I should not bring myself to make such a terrible charge 
as this without some grounds. When I told you that I heard sounds 
room this afternoon, at a time when no one had any 
busmess there, I did not mention that Lettice saw Allen leaving 

Thrtwh?n TTm®'!ik® found I had my suspicions, he grew afraid, 
in ^n.rrA.!l/ at the door just now, he was trying to get 

m and replace the locket before he was suspected. Yes, I boliev^ 
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T nm nsqureaslcan be without actually seeingit— that he has that 

didn’t steal it-and that’s the truth !’ said Allen. ‘If you 
aren’t SXsM with that, I can’t help it. I’nr not gomg to turnout 

y 2’U not put mo olf like that,’ said his father; ‘ you makemQ 

SSsSESili iig 
iitissssSis 

perhaps a little, when she learnt what he had borne for her . nt 
was not that worth bearing; a little temporary disgrace for ? I o , 

’*■ iiri nil fl pared UT) when she came back, bo xie 
iTth^’clri hL^^kcra^^^^ it on the study table. ‘You 
S5 search me,’ hebaid, with mr excitement th^t gave hnn an 

ilfeSi'rjcSaSbS,; 

bear himself in this utterly unhoped-for manner by some happy 

accide^. ^ wrong-headed piece of 

after there is any heroism at all in self-sacriface with the 
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certainty of a speedy reprieve ; and no doubt a cooler and clearer 
head tha,n Allen s^yould have seen some way of presej;ving Mar<'ot’s 
secret Without incriminating himself. ^ ^ b s 

But he saw none ; and, at least, there was nothing insincere or 
n his action, which was simply an attempt to follow 

Whatever may be thought of the act itself, whether it be held 
^ self-interest in disguise, the fact remains that it re- 
ft fa.r above Allen’s ordinary standard of action— 

a height to.which nothing but the force of his feelings towards 
Margot could have impelled him. No wonder if he glanced back 
with a disproportionate sense of triumjih. 

Low as his opinion of Allen had been of late, Chadwick had 
actufllT^^^ believed him capable of dishonesty until the case was 
ctiially produced. But with such ocular proof as that, all further 
doubt was impossible ; the gradual undermining of his confidence 
and atfection had made it easier now to accept the fact of his son’s 
guilt. He drew m hi,s breath with a sharp hissing sound, expres- 

*YoiirSf '’® himself to speak, 

t JtHs I - T f"'} y®."r extravagance have brought you 

Mv Pod i**1 "■ choked utterance. ‘A thief! 

£rd al tS’“^ “ hopeless black'- 

n“’® hurt that 

his father shniild accept his guilt so readily; he was rather glad 

to hard words, he was 

ru d more •than that m Margot’s service. 

Mrs. Chadwick felt delivered from a great anxiety by Allen’s 
rarrender ; her one dread throughout had been that, j^y some 

him"elf^onhrcas°e already contrived to disembarrass 

inSrnoLd^W W i® ‘ almost grateful to him, so that she 
interposed between him and any further torrent of bitter reproaches 
with which his father might have overwhelmed him. ^ 

Let hirn gefnow,’ she said, ‘you are not calm enoui'h iust vet 
to speak to him. Allen, you had better leave us.’ o } y 

sni 1 silence after ho had gone, during which Chadwick 

oyes fixed moodily on the ground^ 
mantel^oakk *‘^'^'^‘“^ resting upon the study 

At last she began: ‘I really can’t tell you how grieved and 
showed I am about this unhappy business, Joshua ’ 

dis^fse insincere ring, which not all her tact could quite 

timej^try^’" ^ sardonically; ‘ in that case it’s waste of 

She took no notice of this little brutality. ‘I want to know 
what yon think of doing,’ she persisted coldly ; ‘ it can’t end here.’ 

I suppose you want to have the boy charged at quarter 
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sessions — that would satisfy you, eh ? ’ he said, with an irritated 
twist in his chair. , 

‘ You have no right to say such things. On the contrary, I am 
most anxious that this should be kept a secret. No one knows of 
it except our two selves, and no ono must know — wo cannot have 
any scandal.’ 

‘Do you think I am so proud of having a son a thief that I 
shall go about telling the whole county ? But there’s one person 
who’ll have to be told, and that’s your fine Miss Margot — she’s the 
principal party concerned, and she ought to be consulted.’ 

‘ Joshua, why distress her ‘? You wnll not have her ‘^old ? ’ 

‘ How do I know whether she isn’t mixed up in this, somehow ? * 
said Chadwick, purely to annoy his wife, and witliout any real sus- 
picion of the kind. 

‘ Margot ! Mixed up in this ? ’ cried her mother, turning pale. 
‘ How could she be ? But if you insist on her knowing, I will tell 
her myself. Listen I surely tliat is the carriage, they are here 
already. . . , Not a word of this till after dinner, remember, 
Joshua ! ’ 

Allen, up in his bedroom, heard the wheels too : Margot was 
here, she would be told the disgrace he was iu) and the cause of it — 
and then, ah ! how different their next meeting would bo from anv 
that had gone before I Her eyes would be soft and kindly for him 
when she knew all ho had gone through. lie was sure that sho 
would bo as frank and outspoken in her praise as in her bHame. 
So he beguiled the time by trying to picture to hii:^self how she 
would look when ho saw her next ; what she would say and do. 
Poor fellow ! luckily for him he was no prophet. 


CHAPTEB II. 

AMATEUR HEROISM. 

Le silence est le parti le plus sfir pour celui qui se d^fie de soi-m^me. 

La Bochefouca/uld* 

Mrs. Chadwick only reached the hall in time to see the trunks 
being carried in under Masterman’s supervision, and Ida, half sup- 
ported by Margot, slowly mounting the staircase.*^ She hurried 
after them and overtook them before they had reached the broad 
gallery at the top. ‘ Didn’t they tell you I was downstairs ? ’ she 
cried, as she embraced them effusively. ‘I was so surprised to 
get your telegram, Margot! Ida, my pot, you are not looking 
as if Bournemouth had agreed with you — and where is Miss 
Henderson ? ’ 

At the mention of this name Ida, who had passively submitted 
to her mother’s caresses, broke away suddenly, and presently they 
heard her door locked. 
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Ida IS not at all herself,’ said Margot, answering her mother’s 
mute question. ^She has had a great shook. . Camilla has be- 
haved very badly. It’s too long a story to tell on the stairs, but 
we found a note this morning to say that she had run' away to be 
married to Mr. Melladew. Poor Ida was so devoted to her that she 

A * j li ® XI ‘1’“*® “1 the dark, it seems. 

And altogether, mother, I was so uneasy about her that I thought 
it saier to come home at once.’ ^ 

bnm /’SH*’’’ Chadwick, ‘ she is better at 

home. That double-faced girl ! And to Mr. Melladew, too I They 
Scarcely spoke while they were here, as far as I could see.’ ( Mr^ 
Chadwick had evidently not troubled herself to observe them'very 
closely.) ‘However, dear, I am not at all sorry she has dismissed 
herselt— I have been making up my mind to tell her she must go, 

tor a ong wlnlo ; nothing but Ida’s health She will feel this 

lor a little while, no doubt, but it is bettor so. And now, Margot 
come into my room, I have something most important to tell you.’ 

Margot ; ‘ lot me go to Ida first. I am sure 
she ought not to be left alone.’ 

She went to Ida’s door and knocked gently; it was some time 
before she . could get any answer, but at last a hard dreary voice 
^me from inside ; ‘ Go away, please, I don’t want anything— I’m 

Margot eventually got her to unlock the door. Ida was still 
dressed, she seemed in a state of half stupor, a dumb misery be- 
5 ;oud teaiu. Margot was afraid to leave her alone, and at length 
induced her to come to hei'own room, which had by this time been 
unlocked and put in readiness by Mrs. Chadwick’s orders. 

inen, still in her travelling dress, she came back to her mother’s 
rooni. Idys asleep now,’ she said. ‘I have given her my bed, 
and I can sleep on the*ofa to-night. If she is not better m the 

Sarcarit’rclfuc?'- 

set over that, poor child. And I want to tell you 
afternoon. Margot, only fancy ! that 
dreadful Allen very nearly succeeded in stealing the locket and 
chain your step-father gave you. Fortunately I was able to catch 
nim almost m the act.’ 

. L Margot slowly, and then she pressed her palms 

against her eyes, after a habit of hers when she was trying to grasp 
a new idea. Iresently she withdrew her hands, and her eyes con- 
tiadicted the assumed indifference with which she asked, ‘Have 
you told anyone yet ? ’ > 

hiJI father in Allen’s presence what I suspected-hemade 

tCcasTiTs in a really quite providential chance, 

me case was in one of them,* 

^ry intonation, which made 
liavfi rather hastily, ‘ I mean— he might so easily 

nave thrown it OAvay, you know 1 * j 

Q 2 
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‘ Did he say what he wanted it for ? ’ asked Margot. 

‘ He could not want it for any honest purpose/ said her mother; 

* he has been getting into debt or something disgraceful, I have no 
doubt. ButVliatever his object was, there could not be a clearer 
case of theft— and to rob you, of all persons, and of your only 
valuable trinket ! * 

‘ I don’t want to pose as a victim,’ said Margot. ‘ I detested 
the thing. I would gladly have got rid of it. Mother,’ she added 
suddenly, with a shade on her white forehead as if she felt a 
certain shame in asking the question, ‘ will— anything be done? 
Will this be passed over, like the rest ? ’ 

‘ That, my dear, will depend to a great extent on you. Your 
step-father wishes to speak to you about it this evening after 
dinner.’ 

Margot shrank back with revolt expressed in all her pliant form. 

‘ To speak to me I Why— what have I to do with it ? Oh, no, 
mother, I don’t want to hear about it. Let it be settled without 
me ! ’ 

‘ My dear, don’t be foolish, and listen to me. I think — I only 
say, I think — that, with a little management, Allen may really be 
got rid of this time. What I am so afraid of is, that you'may be 
tempted out of good-nature to make some excuses for him which' 
might turn the scale. You will bo firm ? You know what an in- 
fliction ho is to us all — we may never have such an opportunity as 
this again ! You won’t say anything to lose it ? ’ 

Margot laughed a bitter little laugh at her ow'ii expense. ‘ Ain 
I so good-natured ? ’ she said. ‘ You need not fear, mother. If he 
has any excuse, let him make it himselft / shall not. He must 
bear the consequences of his folly ! ’ 

There was a petulant energy in her manner, a settled determi- 
nation to evade all responsibility, to wash h:..r hands, if possible, of a 
matter in which she found it intolerable to be even slightly co»^t 
cerned, that reassured her mother. 

Allen presented himself below at the usual hour f^r dinner. He 
thought to come down to find his character triumpnantly cleared, 
to receive his father’s grudging amends, and read in Margot’s face 
that she appreciated his loyalty. 

Nothing could have been further from his actual experiences. 
Margot did not appear at all, leaving it to her mother to make her 
excuses, and although his father did not address aVord to him 
throughout the meal, there was that in his manner which showed 
that he considered Allen’s presence there as an additional outrage. 
Chadwick said little to his wife, di’ank rather more wine than usual, 
and glow'ered at his son from under his eyebrows. Mrs. Chadwick 
kept up as much of a conversation as was possible wLeil the only 
events of interest had to be ignored before the servants. But after 
Allen had got over the disappointment of Margot’s absence, he did 
not mind much else ; he did not find the dinner duller or more 
oppressive than usual, even ; his thoughts were all dwelling on the 
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meeting that waatsoon to be, for his step-mother had mentioned 
that Margot would come down later. That she would ^peak, even at 
some cost to herself, it never occurred to him to doubt ; he did not 
believe that there could bo anything really wrong in her secret, and 
he had an implicit faith that she would not allow him to suffer this 
undeserved disgrace a moment longer than she could help. 

‘You will find Margot and me in the drawing-room, Joshua, 
said Mrs. Chadwick at dessert, ‘ as soon as you have finished your 
wine.’ 

‘ I’ll coHie now,’ he said. ‘ I’ve no particular desire to sit over 
my wine in his company. As for you,’ lie added to Allen, ‘ you will 
stay here, or wherever else you like, till you are sent for.’ 

Allen sat at the tables alone for some time ; he knew that a con- 
clave was being held in tlie drawing-room, but he had no uneasi- 
ness. Margot was there, hearing what he had undergone sooner 
than betray his trust, telling them how they had misunderstood 
him. 

The council lasted a long time ; the drawing-room was at the 
end of a corridor, and he could hear nothing. Becoming impatient, 
he ros3<ind went to the fireplace, gazing out into the black depths 
through the big curved window, where the table, with its yellow- 
shaded lamps, white napery, and gleaming plate, was oddly reflected 
above the blades of hoary grass and section of frosty path in the 
foreground. He alternated restlessly between window and fire- 
place, iruibl# to control his excitement. At last the summons came 
a matter-of-fact form enough. IMasterman appeared and said, 

‘ I was to say, Mr. AIIcm, that coffee is served in the drawing- 
room.’ 

Allen started up eagerly — the moment of reward, of triumph, 
was at hand I His heart was beating violently as he went down 
the corridor and oi)ene(f the door that led into the lesser drawing- 
room ; there was a slight resistance as he grasped the handle, and 
he found himself face to face with IMargot. She had apparently 
expected hin® to enter by the other door, and was about to escape, 
for she gave a slight start as she saw him. 

‘ Margot I ’ he cried, and then the light faded out of his plain face 
— the words died on his lips. 

She drew away from him ; she did not offer to take his out- 
stretched ha»d, only looked at him for one unwilling instant — and 
then averted her face. What was it he read in her clear eyes ? Not 
adiniration, not gratitude. Was it compassion struggling with an 
invincible repugnance, or — keenest stab of all — was it dread ? 

‘You are wanted — there,’ she said, with a little shiver as she 
mdicateci the further room, where his father and step-mother could 
be seen through the arch. 

‘ Don’t you go, Margot,’ called Chadwick. ‘ I want you to hear 
this.’ » 

She turned back, reluctantly and took up lier position behind her 
mother’s chair, where she could be partly in shadow. 
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Allen could not take liis eyes from her. 81^3 wore black that 
evening; one ‘©r two white Japanese chrysanthemums were trem- 
bling at her breast, her fair neck and arms gleamed through the lace 
of her dress, her eyebrows were drawn and her proud mouth set, as 
if she were nerving herself to go through a painful scene. She kept 
her eyes down and did not look at him again. 

‘ Now,’ said Chadwick sternly, ‘for the last time, have you got 
anything to say for yourself? Not that there’s any excuse for you, 
that I can see ! ’ 

She had not told ! She had left him to bear the full l^runt. For 
a moment his head wliirled, he felt a mad revolt against such weak-* 
ness, such cruelty, till he looked at her. How pale she was I How 
disdainfully defiant the pose of her head and the slight smile — more 
a contraction than a smile — on her red lips. 

He saw it all; whatever her secret was, she had not found 
courage to tell it herself — she waited for him to speak, and evi- 
dently, though she was too proud to appeal to him even by a glance, 
she expected him to save himself— she had no confidence in his dis- 
cretion ! 

In his first rush of indignation lie might have spoken ; ^but tlie 
thought that she expected him to do so, that she despised him in 
advance, galled him, put him on his mettle. He would force her to 
recognise that he was not such a cur as she chose to assume. The 
treachery should be hors, not his ; she should see that she need fear 
nothing from him. 

‘ I’ve no excuse to make,’ he said huskily. ‘ I took the locket—, 
there’s no use in saying anything more ikjw.’ » 

She raised her eyes for the first time : the nowers on her breast 
rose and fell rapidly ; ho could only see her face indistinctly in the 
tinted gloom above the heavy lamp-shade, but it seemed to him 
that he caught a momentary look of wondei^ of shamed and startled 
gratitude. If he had known the true history of the letter on which 
he had acted, and the motive which had impelled it, he would not 
have misread her face thus, and no chivalrous ideal, na half- digested 
notions of honour would have kept him silent. But he knew 
nothing — he saw only what his limit.ed insight led him to expect 
that she must necessarily feel, and little suspected how far she was 
from either surprise or gratitude just then. 

‘Well,’ said his father, in a halting and somewjjat dispirited 
tone, and seeming to address himself to the fire-screen, for he did 
not look at Allen, ‘I’ve warned you before that my, patience 
wouldn’t last for ever — though God knows I didn’t expect anything 
as bad as this I Now you’ve gone too far. I’ve made up my mind 
what to do, and when I once do that, I don’t change it ^ain in a 
hurry, and— and the long and short of it is ’ — he seemed to find 
a difficulty in announcing his purpose — ‘ that I can’t keep you in 
this house any longer.’ 

Allen heard without understanding at first ; he ought to have 
been prepared for this ; it was true he had been warned, and yet it 
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had never entered tnto his thoughts till that moment that his sacrifice 
would have such a terrible consequence as this. It could not be- * 
Margot would never permit it ! — why did she not streak ? 

‘ Father I ’ he cried hoarsely, ‘ you— you won’t do that ... not 
turn me out ? Where am I to go ? ’ 

‘I -have settled all that,’ said Chadwick. ‘I’m not going to treat 
you as my father did me, though you deserve it much more than I 
did. I shall send you where you’ll have every chance of turning 
over a new leaf, if you like to make use of it. You will go out to 
..'Bengal.’ • 

‘ To Bengal ? India ! ’ stammei*ed Allen, ‘ wliat can I do there ? ’ 

‘You’ll bo kept out of miscliief, at all events. You’ll have 
opportunities of working at the factory; and indigo-planting is better 
for you than hanging about here and going to the devil as fast as 
you can.’ 

The wretched boy turned to IVIargot in his despair. ‘ Margot,’ 
he cried, in passionate appeal, ‘ you hear ? You won’t let them send 
me away ? Oh, tell them . . . speak for me . . . you Tinoiu I — I 
don’t deserve this ! ’ 

‘ Allen,’ said Margot, in a low agitated voice, ‘ it — it is not fair to 
appeal to me. I can say nothing for you that you cannot say for 
yourself. Mother, let me go,’ she pleaded, bending over Mrs. Chad- 
wick’s chair; ‘ I cannot bear this— I cannot be wanted hero now I ’ • 

‘She may go, Joshua?’ said her mother interrogatively ; ‘she 
has had ; trying day — it is cruel to keep her here any longer.’ 

- ‘ Let her go if she wants to,’ was the reply. ‘ Stay, she’d better 
take this with her.’ He took the morocco case out of his pocket 
and held it towards her. Margot took it witli reluctant fingers. As 
she passed Allen on her way to the door, she gave him one look ; 
there was compassion in her eyes, but anxiety in her quivering lips 
— something shrinking, deprecating, even, in her whole bearing. 
She seemed half-inclined to speak, to give him her hand at parting, 
and then, with her proud neck bent, she turned away and left him 
without a sign 

She was proud to the last, then ? She know that it was in his 
power to denounce her, and yet she would not stoop to supplicate 
even now — she had gone away because she would not stay to hear 
herself accused. The thought that she still exj)ected him to betray 
her stung himpthe more because, in his first revolt against Fate, it 
had crossed his mind that he might surely be justified in speaking 
now. But that look of Margot’s had for the second time produced 
a revulsion. She had no confidence in him, she believed that he 
would give way under this last strain, and proclaim his innocence 
and her dijj^ace. Well, he would not ; he had begun, and he would go 
through with-it to the end. Perhaps, even yet, when she knew that 
she had been mistaken in him, she would relent before his sentence 
was carried out. But, whether she did or not, even separation from 
her was better than living under the burden of her contempt. As 
things were, she was deeply indebted to him ; proud as she was, she 
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oonlH o’^ce he 

sfdos * * balance of superiority between them had changed 

^ dogged resentment against his father came in to 
®*^^’f"8tben his resolution. He chose to believe him 
guilty, to diiye linn from home like a criminal. Very well, then— 
Mon was not going to undeceive him ; homo had been no home to 

»»• 

his hi a confused fashion to- 

nirtm-B n ‘hat elapsed between Margot’s de- 

partuie and her motlier\s next words. ^ 

‘Allen,’ said Mrs. Chadwick, ‘you see how your conduct dis- 
n?ake noT I must really insist, that you 
? now nnT ; «h6 has much to bear 

h^r^rjl-dli^io Imnlld 
be ^^^h^ur^us •S;,: i " 

lou have the art ot choosing tho nio.st offensive expressions 
.Toshua,’ retorted his wife, colouring angrily. ■ I do not 1010 ^^ 

I and this ^ ‘’"hc ! And I wish Allen to unde^ 

>tand this -though perhaps you will lind a term for that, too— for 
his own sake and for ours, he must keep an absolute silence about 

do thHnmV^'r Of course, 

. do the same. I cannot have rny danglitcr’s name mixed up with u 

xulgar story ot theft. No one at jn-csent knows of this. All it’ is 

and that this has been decided upon lor some time— there is every 
reason why more should not be said. Allen, you undersS 

‘Your step-motlier is right,’ said liis father; ‘it’s lucky w’a 
can hush this up. So you’ll hear no more about it from us^and 
of ^course, you’ll hold your own tongiio-that’s all you can do 

go, father ‘ And-when am I to 

‘As soon as l can manage it,’ said Chadwick. ‘In about a 
ortmght, I expect. I shall write to my agent to-ni^ht and tell him 

spared from bringing open disgrace on your head I ’ % 

« stood there for a moment, wondering whether his father 

would offpr his hand, or say good-night at parting ; he did nehher 

fused Lad^Xd^Tthhlm^'*^ 

So far from being benefited by her stay at Bournemouth, Ida 
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had come back wct’se by many degrees than when she started. For 
days she lay in a listless semi-lethargic state, repulsing all atten- 
tions with an unnatural hardness, praying only to be left alone with 
her misery. Dr. Seaton, who was called in, asked whether she had 
received any sudden shock, if she had anything on her mind ; and 
being informed that a governess to whom she was much attached 
had left her suddenly, asked no further questions, like the discreet 
family practitioner he was, but remarked blandly that no doubt 
that would account for the symptoms ; prescribed perfect quiet and 
• liest for the present, and a complete change of scene and surround- 
ings as soon as she w as able to bear it. Privately he had his doubts 
whether the departure of IMiss Henderson w-ould account entirely 
for his patient’s utter prostration — doubts which, as the reader 
knows, were not without foundation. 

By what an elaborate tissue of deceit Miss Henderson had 
encouraged the poor girl in her absurd delusion, Ida and she could 
alone have told. It was not, of course, mere gratuitous cruelty on 
her part. Aliss Henderson had set her mind on marrying Mella- 
dew^ w'ho, owing to the death of his father, w'as now his own master. 
He was wvilling to marry at that moment, provided he was not 
obliged to make any extraordinary efforts ; but she new that if she 
lost her opportunity now^ it might never recur. She had induced 
him to propose a marriage at Bournemouth, but, Melladew’s move- 
ments being necessarily uncertain just then, she had, of course, to 
reside herseltan the Begistrar's district for the full period required 
by law. Her utmost ingenuity wvas taxed to induce Ida to be 
patient, and to account foi*Melladew’s failure to appear, as she had 
been led to expect he w'ould do. He jeopardised her scheme by 
paying a flying visit to Bournemouth in the second w’cek of their 
stay, for he met her with Ida accidentally and behaved with such 
marked coolness that Ima declined for some time to be comforted. 
Then the govern'?^ offered to see the young man herself, and 
asertainhis true feelings, and came back wdth an explanation which 
Ida found satisfactory and even encouraging. Margot’s arrival 
was welcomed by neither party, and certainly rendered Miss 
Henderson’s part additionally complicated. But her talent for 
intrigue, and the ascendency she had over Ida, carried her through. 
Ida was still anxiously counting upon the result of an interview the 
’ governess was* to arrange for her, when the blow fell. A few hasty 
lines from her beloved Camilla announced that she had been 
married that morning before the Begistrar to Melladew, for whom 
it should be said here that he had no suspicion of the deception 
that had been practised upon Ida. 

The disillusion, when it came, was cruel and crushing. School- 
girl as she was, the passion that had filled her inexperienced heart 
was deep and real enough, and it had been artfully fostered and 
heightened. It was all morbid, and unhealthy and forced, no doubt, 
but that only made it the more humiliating, more impossible to 
confide to any other ear. She writhed helplessly at the thought of 
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liow she had been duped, how they were both nerhaps laughing at 
her infatuation. 

Her belief in human nature, her interest in life, were shattered ; 
she lay in blank misery, with only one desire left — to defend the 
secret of her sick heart to the last. 

bhe might perhaps have made a confidante of Margot, who was 
the only person whose presence she at all tolerated, but there were 
reasons which prevented her. Margot and she had been less inti- 
rnate of late, and she know, too, that her sister had never had a 
high opinion of Melladew. Bitterly as he had deceived her, 
could not endure to hear him slightingly spoken of, and so she 
brooded and suffered in silence. 

Her delicate system soon showed signs of being physically 
affected; for days she was really ill, and, from weakness and 
exhaustion, more or less unconscious. Margot was her constant 
attendant during the period, hardly leaving the sick-room. In any 
case her deep attachment to her sister would have made her under- 
take these duties cheerfully ; now, she welcomed them for an 
additional reason. They made it easier for her to avoid Allen. 

• meet him occasionalf}^ though she had /jontrived 

hitherto that others should be present; but liis face haunted 
with its sombre dejection even in the sick room. She felt pursued 
by a reproachful a2:)23eal w'liich irritated, exasi^erated her, even. 
She was afraid of herself, afraid of undoing her own deliverance in 
some moment of sentimental weakness. It was so c^^arly gooddor 
them all— for him especially— that he should go. Why should he 
take his banishment to heart so absui'<lly ? Why should he not 
understand that she could not tdead for him ? 

And Miss Chevening did her best to stille her conscience and 
harden her heart, succeeding so far as to look forward with a grow- 
ing impatience to the day when Allen woftld depart. 

‘ I think you are better to-day, darling,’ she ouid one day to Ida ; 

* you will be able to come downstairs very soon, and you need not 
be afraid of being annoyed by Allen — ho is going av^y.’ 

‘ Is he ? ’ said Ida, languidly. ‘ Why should I be afraid of being 
annoyed, Margot ? ’ 

dear,’ said Margot, with a secret disaiipointment that 
Ida showed so little satisfaction, ‘ you know you told me that he 
made you miserable 1 ’ ^ 

‘ Did I ? ’ she said wearily. ‘ It all seems so long ago. I for- 
get. Why is he going ? ’ 

‘ Because,’ said Marg(^, who could not trust Ida with the true 
story^ ‘ his father thought it was better for him to be learning indigo- 
planting out in India than doing nothing here.’ 

^ Ida was silent for a few moments, taking in this wit^ the slow 
intelligence of a convalescent. At length she said, ‘ He is not 
bejng sent away, I suppose, Margot— not to punish him for any- 
thing? ’• 

‘ Of course not I ’ said Miss Chevening hastily. She was glad 
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that _she was in a jiosition where lier face was not to be easily 
Bcrutinised. . ^ 

I am glad of that,’ said Ida softly — and in Margot’s ears the 
words sounded like a reproach. 


CHAPTER HI. 

AN UNWILLING ARBITRESS. 

(xCLUut, * Call it a travel that thou tak’at for pleasure.’ 

£ol, ‘ My heart will sigh when I miscall it so, 

Which finds it an enforced pilgrimage.’— R/c/i. II, 

‘And I know 

That all those pains are trials of my faith, 

And that thyself, when thou hast seen me strain’d 

And sifted to the utmost, wilt at length 

Yield me thy love and know me for thy knight.’ 

Felleas and Ettarre. 

)Vhen Gorscombe learnt, as Mrs. Chadwick lost no time in enabling 
it to do, that Allen was to go out to India almost immediately, R 
did not excite itself greatly over the intidligence. lie was the least 
seen and (not lyi invariable consequence) the least interesting per- 
son in the Chadwick menage — a common-looking young man 
vaguely understood to be disreputable in a commonplace fasliion. 

Still Gorsecombe did discuss the matter, as it discussed every 
piece of local news, from a suicide to an outbreak of swine-fever. 
The cleverest Miss Eddlestone said a thing about it which went the 
round of village drawing-rooms, mid was thought a little too satirical 
at^he Dorcas ineetR^v {Soi.ieone had observed to her that it seemed 
a little hard to send that young man out all alone to a distant 
plantation. ‘V^’y hard!’ she had agreed— ‘ on the plantation.’ 
But then Allen had sniggered once at the most effective part of her 
recitation of ‘ The Legend of tlic Monk EelLx,’ which naturally gave 
her a low opinion of his moral and intellectual nature. 

Mrs. Chadwick went about planting her item of news in the best 
'Centres of distribution, with embellishments supplied by her own 
tact and ingenuity. ‘ My husband found it was absolutely necessary 
to send somebody he could trust out to those factories of his at 
once* ^ So he thought it would be such a good thing for my step- 
son : it would steady him, teach him responsibility; for, of course, 
I need not tell you, my dear, ho has given us a great deal of anxiety 
at times. And really, now he has got used to the idea, I think he 
qmte looks forward to it— the novelty and activity, and all that * 
such a much healthier life for a boy of his tendencies I ’ ^ 

Lfaci Allen. got used to the idea ? In a manner, perhaps, he had. 
There had been one terrible night of revolt, but that wore out into a 
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stunned acquiescence in his lot. And soon hei’oegan to find allevid- 
tions even in liis misery. We have said already that he had a vein 
ot sentimental self-consciousness in him which led him to take a 
morbid pleasure m being harshly treated, if only for the sake of the 
conipassion he believed that he excited in Margot. 

^ler compassion was mingled largely with 
contempt, and he knew, too, that he liad more or less deserved it. 
^ow the case was altered: the one person whose opinion he valued 
had the best of reasons for secretly being grateful to him, secretly 
admiring hmi even, however little she chose to show it. Concei-e 
the fascination to a nature like this, full of vague romance for which 
he had no vocabulary, m the relations between Afargot and himself 
during the days which followed his decree .of banishment. 

hiving 111 the same house, meeting her from time to time, though 
only for a moment and in the presence of others, he. studied her face 
on those occasions, and read there the pity he thirstedfor restrained 
y a shrinking dread that he miglit yet fail her. No thought of 
nntnvnTfJ'f 1 bcr ^.^akiicss came into his mind; it seemed quite 
^ ® disgrace ; he could not 

imagine her exposed and openly humiliated. His love, devotion, 
and reverence seemed rather to have been increased than lessened ' 
by her silent acceptance of the sacrifice. That she appreciated it 
f mething subdued and softened in her 
manner to him that made her seem more beautiful and dear than 

be an, poor fellow, to wish for some avowal— ever so slight a one— 

wo^n mean to let him go without a 

i ^ knew that Ida s illness made great demands upon her 
® r opportunity if sho would. He 

hnnUli l f Z l^now that she was safe, that he would rather be 
banished from her than lose the privilege of her regard ; he pictured 
mself pouring out all manner of highflown add chivalrous speecnes 
to her as she listened sweetly remorseful. But she gave him no 
chance, bhe contrived always to avoid encountDring him alone, 
and in time he foiind p'ound for a mad hope even in this. She did 
not mean to permit him to carry out this sacrifice ; she was only 
tiying his endurance — she would declare his innocence at the right 
moment ! And meanwhile ho had the excitement before hini of 
that ever-possiblo interview, which almost kept him from noting 
now the time was slipping by. ® 

library one afternoon, trying, by his father’s de- 
sire, to master a treatise on mdigo-cultivation, when the door opened 
*1 stopped beating for a moment— he thought 

Alargot had conquered her pride and had come to him. It was a 
crushing disappointment to see that his visitor was Susan. Susan 
closed the door softly behind her and stood there, her pretty, high- 
her hands in the pockets of. her coquettish 
apron hke a stage-soubrette. ‘There’s no one about,’ she said, 
except Miss Lettice, and she’s running about the garden. So I’ve 
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come in to have a talk with you. It isn’t true that you're going right 
away to India, is it Masternian was saying it was all settled.’ 

‘ It’s true enough,’ said Alien ruefully ; ‘ in a very khort time, 
too.’ 

‘ What do you let yourself be sent there for ? ’ 

‘ How can I help it ? The governor’s arranged it all.’ 

‘ I know better. Miss Margot’s at the bottom of this. I’ll go bail!* 

Allen started. ‘ What do you know— sho hasn’t told you ? ’ 

‘ There’s some things as need no telling,’ said Susan enigmati- 
cally ; ‘ but do you mean to put up with it— to let that proud, stuck- 
up-minx get jou turned out of house and home ? You can’t be such 
a fool ! ’ 

‘ I’d sooner bear anything than say wliat might get her into 
trouble.’ 

‘ Get her into trouble ! ’ rei^eated Susan, lier eyes sparkling. 
‘Well, to be sure,’ she added diplomatically, ‘ there’s that to be 
thought of. She’s afraid you’ll tell on something she’s been up to, 
and that’s why she’s so anxious to got l id of you. But you won’t 
go, not if I can prevent it.’ 

Allen began to be afraid he had said too much, ‘ Look here, 
^usan,’ he said, ‘ if I choose to say nothing it’s my affair. If — if she 
wii'ihes me to go I shall go, and there’s an end of it ; you’ve no 
business to interfere that I can see.’ 

‘ And that’s the way I’m treated ! ’ cried the girl, coming nearer, 
* after all you’ve said to me 1 ’ 

Allen stared- at her in blank dismay. ‘ I ! What have I said ? ’ 

‘ ‘^What have you said ! Haven’t you told me times oiit of num- 
ber that if it wasn’t for me you xvouldn’t live lierQ any longer? 
Haven’t you asked me if I thought there was any hope for you some 
day ? Haven’t I as good as told you that if you liked to speak plain 
I was ready to marry you ? ’ 

He fell back in a bewiiderment that was almost ludicrous. ‘ I 
don’t know what yuTTmean,’ he said. 

Susan advanced to the table, and, resting her hands upon it, 
bent forward to 4iini. ‘Then I’ll speak plainer,’ she said breath- 
lessly, ‘ the time’s gone by for picking words. You ain’t fit to take 
care of yourself : you want someone that will look after you and see 
you’re not put upon. I’m a match for Miss Margot, I am, if I’m 
^iven the chance. Marry me on the quiet — it’s easy to get a special 
licence or something if you know how to manage it. I’ve put by 
enough if you can’t get the money. You might do worse than 
marry me, if I avi only a servant. And I’ll see they don’t ship 
you off out of the way then.’ 

You don’t understand,’ said Allen ; ‘ you’ve always been kind 
and that, Saisaij, but I never had a notion of thinking of you in that 
way. And as to what you say about my telling you I wouldn’t 
stop here but for one person, and all the rest of it — why, I remember 
saying that n»w, but it wasn’t you I meant, it was her.’ 

‘ Her ! ’ demanded Susan, her face visibly falling, ‘ what her ? ’ 
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‘Why, Margot; there never was anyone else forme since I first 
saw her. 

Susan had played a desperate stroke ; she did not, as has been 
care in the least for Allen, whom she thoroughly despised : 
but she had beheved that he was quite capable of being induced to 
marry her if she thought fit to give him encouragement. She felt 
certain, m her ignorant ambition, that she could make a good use 
of her position as her master’s daughter-in-law whenever sL chose 
to do so. She knew now that she had blundered egregiously, and 
she laid all the blame on her young mistress. This was the second 
leavy grudge she owed her, not to speak of countless minor slights 
which Margot,^ by her careless unconcern, had given her maid cause 
to magnity or imagine. 

For the moment, however, all her spite, all the malignity born 
of a useless liumihation (for Susan had her pride, and it had cost 
her something to say what she had said), vented itself upon Allen. 

her— with Miss Margot I ’ she cried. ‘Well, I 
didn t think you was so mean-spirited as that I Don’t imagine I’m 
jealous ; I shouldn’t stoop to it. I only spoke as I did just now by 
way of jokmg-like, to see if you’d believe I meant it. But you to 
go and fall m love with Miss Margot I What next, I wonder ? 
Cant you see as slie hates the very ground you walk on? 
common talk below-stairs that she can’t bring herself to siieak vou 
civil ; she won’t so much as look your way if she can help it. And 
you fancying she’ll come round! Why, she’ll bo fit to jump for 
joy the day you go out of the house — like everyone else, for that 
matter. You’re nothing but a disgrace to the family ; there’s none 
of us that has a good word to say for you, upstairs or below. As 
tor me, if I could prevent you going by lifting up my little finger, 
youT’^^^^ ^ think it. I’ve too much contempt for 

He sat there breathless under this unexn^cted tirade, whi-^h 
Susan, perhaps lor fear of an anti-climax, brought to an end by an 
abrupt exit. He did not take up the manual again— he had no 
heart for indigo just then. Susan’s spiteful candour had gone 
home. Would everyone be glad when he was gone ? Did Margot 
detest him ? No, he could not believe that ; she must feel kindly 
towards him after what ho had done for her, even' if she dared not 
show it. And yet— what if Susan had sjioken the truth? He 
could not stay m the library just then, and, as if it would be easier 
m the opp air to dismiss the memory of her hateful words, he 
went out into the grounds and down to a small stone alcove at the 
end of one of the walks, where he sat down. Everything looked 
cheerless , the dull coppery sun sinking into a bank of grey haze 

fhA strewn with rim«-edged leaves, 

the pinched slirubs and the misty distances, all combined to in- 
crease his depression; he felt as if he w^ere already an exile. 

Suddenly there was a soft patter of feet, a vigorous panting 
beside him, and then a great head was thrust under his arm, and 
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chattering away on things in general, and they came back to the 
house together as if the long-standing coolness between them had 
never existed. ‘You aren’t going away just yet, are you?’ she 
said as she was going upstairs to take otf her hat and cloak ; ‘ we 
can have a walk every day till you go.’ 

And in the evening after tea she came and sat on the ottoman 
in the drawing-room, and nestled up beside him in a manner in- 
tended to show that he had quite regained her favour. ‘ Lettie, 
darling, her mother said, with a little displeased movement of her 
eyebrows, ‘ surely there are other seats, without inconveniencing 
Allen ! ’ o 

, , inconveniencing him, mother,’ said Lettice calmly ; 

‘ he likes me here.’ 

And indeed the confiding pressure of the dainty little figure 
against his shoulder, the mute caress with which she rubbed her 
cheek on his sleeve, sent a thrill to the heart of the poor Pariah, 
so long accustomed to disfixvoiir and neglect. 

He sat there in the firelight, not venturing to speak, for fear of 
saying, as he generally did, something wliich would draw down 
on him some scathing remark from his step-mother. Now and 
then he cast a grateful glance down on Lettice’s half-shut eyes and 
tumbled chestnut locks. 

Lettice little knew, in obeying the generous instinct that drew 
her to make a demonstration so unusual to her, what a work of 
mercy she was performing, or how the memory of that bright head 
against his shoulder would bo with him throiigdi mifny a dark hour 
in time to come. 

As usual, he saw nothing of Margot until dinner, and then she 
carefully avoided addressing him directly, or even, he fancied, 
meeting his eyes. There is no form of uneasiness more subtle and 
unsubstantial than such an impression in almost any case. Here 
i^t made these encounters one long torment tq him; yet he found a 
fascination in them he could not resist. 

That evening his heart was lighter. Might not his future be 
about to improve ? Lettice had unexpectedly capitulated that day : 
who could say that Margot herself would not surrender ? And his 
father had said nothing more about India lately. Could he have 
abandoned that idea ? Anytliing seemed possible that night. 

However, lie was rudely undeceived. After Mrs. Chadwick and 
Margot had left the room, Chadwick sat drinking his Vine in gloomy 
silence, and once or twice he seemed about to speak, and filled his 
glass again instead. 

At last, with his eyes fixed on the fire, ho said, ‘ I suppose you 
know you are to leave this on Monday ? ’ 

On Monday and this was Wednesday ! Only four days in 
which to see Margot— four days in which to enjoy Lettice’s re- 
gained favour ! He sat speechless, paral^^sed by the shock. 

I did think, ^ continued Chadwick in the same constrained 
tone, ‘of leaving it till after Christmas ; but there’s no use in delay 
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had got it into his head that Allen was a sullen, vicious young cub, 
utterly deveid of common feeling or gratitude." This appeal of his 
had revealed the depth of emotioji under that uncouth stolidity ; 
the reference to his own father had struck a chord— for the first time 
he began to doubt whether what he was doing was in such accordance 
with parental justice, so manifestly the wisest and best thing to do, as 
he had come to consider it. And 3^et, after all, the boy was going to 
the bad at home ; he was a constant source of dissension, anxiety, an- 
noyance. Would not anyone say that a year or two spent in India 
might teach him manliness, self-reliance, all that he lacked so con- 
spicuously ? Then there was his wife ; lie knew wnat she woUid 
say if ho went back now from his decision ; his relations with her 
were not too harmonious as it was. He winced in advance under 
tlie cold silent displeasure he would have to bear from her, the 
bitter reminders if, as was likely enough, this unfortunate Allen 
relapsed afresh. Yet, somehow, he felt almost apologetic to him 
now, desirous of laying the responsibility on others, and it was this 
that inspired his reference to Margot. But Allen seized on it with 
.a sudden hope, reading in it an unexpected chance of reprieve. 

‘ Tell mo this ! ’ he pleaded, ‘ if IMargot was to say she forgave 
me, that she didn’t wish me to go, would you send me away still ? ’ 

Chadwick considered. ‘ I’m a fool to let yOu talk me over iiao 
this,’ he said finally, ‘ because I’ve not altered my own opinion. 
But if Margot came to me and said that, I don’t say I might not 
think over it. Only, mind this : if slie’s against you, you go, and I 
won’t hear any more nonsense about it.’ 

‘ If she’s against me I’ll go ! ’ said AlleJi ; ‘ but — but I don’t 
think she will be ; and, father, I don’t know how to thank you, 
that I don’t ! ’ 

‘There will be time enough for thanks by-and-by,’ said Chad- 
wick* drily. ‘I’m by no means so sure tiat Margot will be so ready 
to overlook this. But we shall see to-morro*w- And in the mean- 
time — as I shall have to tell your step-mother what a fool I’ve 
made of myself — if you’ll take my advice, 3'ou’ll keep out of the 
way.’ 

It was a recommendation Allen was very willing to follow ; he 
wanted to be alone to think over this wonderful piece of happiness 
that had come to him — a happiness all the more exquisite, perhaps, 
from a certain superstitious reserve that would not allow him ’‘o 
make absolutely sure of it. 

But what a magical change had come over his prospects in the 
course of one day ! Here he was, restored to Lettice’s good graces, 
with the distance between his father and himself considerably 
lessened, the sentence of banishment referred to one who best 
knew how little he deserved it. Ah ! how bright a future might be 
before him yet I — a future in which ho might repair all past mis- 
takes, conquer aU prejudices. 

Margot was at breakfast the next morning ; fresh and fair, and 
preoccupied as she had been of late. He looked at her face with. 
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a new interest, as^if to discover signs of hardness there. There 
were none in the broad white brow and the soft hazel ^yes, nor in 
the lines of the mouth, which had lost its petulant and contemp- 
tuous curl of late. Even the pretty white hands seemed to touch 
everything with a sort of fastidious gentleness. She could not bo 
hard to him alone ! 

She rose before breakfast was over to attend to Ida’s. Chad- 
wick called after her in his harsh, strident voice whicli made her 
stpt and shiver. ‘ When your sister can spare you, I want a word 
with you in my don— say about eleven.’ 

• ‘ Very wefl,’ she said, in her low indifferent voice ; ‘ I will come 
to you then.’ 

Mrs. Chadwick threw an anxious glance after her daughter as 
she left the room, and then observed, ‘ 8o you insist on leaving 
it to her to say whether all your plans are to be upset ? I must 
say, Joshua, that anything more unpractical, more invidious, 
iie^^er ’ 

Chaelvdek looked up from his toast with a glance of sullen de- 
fiance. ‘ All right, Selina,’ he said ; ‘ I’ve had the benefit of knowing, 
your sentiments already. If you’re not satisfied with the result, 
.settle it with Miss Margot — not me.’ 

•Mrs. Chadwick took refuge in her letters, which quivered angrily 
in her hands ; she evidently had a return of her doubts as to her 
daughter’s firmness — another good omen for Allen I 

He went down into the village that morning, to cheat, if he could, 
the time that would elapse before his fate w’^as decided. It was one 
of tljQse bright frosty Novcjnber mornings, witli a pale blue sky 
and a sparkle on ivied trunks and leaficss bouglis in the sunshine, 
which give the autumn landscape a pathetically fallacious look of 
spring. 

As he walked along tl»o hard village road ho saw a sober little 
poiny-carriage coming^ awards him, in which he recognised Millicent 
Orme. Ho was so full of his happiness that ho could not keep it to 
himself just thc^; perhaps, too, he wanted to have his hopes con- 
firmed by her opinion. 

She saw that he wished to speak to her and stopped. 

‘ Miss Orme,’ he began shyly, and yet with a brighter look on 
his heavy features, ‘ you know what I told you the other day about 
r'y going to ? ’ 

‘Yes,’ said MiUicent kindly, for she felt a strong interest in this 
poor unpopular prodigal. ‘You are getting to like the idea? I 
am so glad, Mr. Chadwick. I was quite distressed the other evening 
to see how unhappy it made you.’ 

tit’s not that,’ he said ; ‘ I hate the idea as much as ever, but I 
believe— it’^ as good as settled now— that I shan’t have to go ! My 
father said last night that he wouldn’t send mo out if Margot had 
no objection to my staying, and I expect she’s speaking to him 
about it now.’ 

‘ What a very odd way of deciding the thing I ’ was Millicent’s 

R 2 
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private reflection. ‘ Then of course it’s all rigl^t ! ’ she said gaily, 

‘ and I needh’t condole with you any more, Mr. Chadwick.’ 

‘ You do think it’s all right, then ? ’ ho remarked eagerly. ‘ You 
don’t think there’s any chance of—of ’ 

‘Of her insisting on your going? As if she could! Surely, 
Afr. Chadwick, you know her better than that. Ihit I must say 
good-morning now : I’ve got to drive over to Tidford about my 
clothing-club, and I don’t like to keep Pixie standing this cold 
weather.’ 

She drove off, leaving him with his last doubts r^emoved. He 
walked on with a pleasure that was new to him in all the incidents 
of village life : the wheelwright painting a repaired wheel at the 
door of his work-shed, the carrier’s cart with its brown tilt coming 
jolting by from Closcborough, the little small-paned shops, the rosy- 
faced cheery postman wheeling up his truck from the station, the 
.battered grey tower of the church rising above the cheery, red-tiled 
roofs— he had never appreciated all this till now, when he had so 
nearly had to leave it all. 

But at last his impatience to know made him turn back. He 
had not thought of it till then ; but what if Alargot had not only 
said the word that revoked his sentence, but cleared him from, {^11 
suspicion too ? The mere idea of such a possibility quickened his 
steps, but he would be content — more than content — with the lesser 
mercy. 

On his way to the porcli he passed the study window, and could 
not forbear from looking in. He w'as too early — the conference wvis 
still in progress ; lie could see Alargot’s tall slim form standing in 
the recess. She stood with her back turned to him, showing no 
more of her head than the nape of her stately neck and the upward 
sweep of dusky hair ; her hands- those fair hands which held his 
fortunes — clasped behind her. His fothc/was at his table listening, 
but Allen did not venture to look any longdf^-!>'' went on* into tile 
house. 

Then he waited in the music-room, with the d(? or open so as to 
command the study, which was ojiposite. He had not waited many 
minutes when the study door opened. ‘ Then that’s settled,’ he 
heard his father say, with a decided accent of relief, and Chadwick 
came out into the hall. 

Allen started up and went to meet him. ‘ Is it all right ? ‘ ho 
asked eagerly ; ‘ has she said “ Yes ” ? ’ 

‘ Eh ? ’ said Chadwick hastily. ‘ So you’ve been in there, have 
you? I’ve no time to answer any questions now. Margot’s in 
there — you had better go in and ask her.’ 

AUen required no further permission ; reassured bjf something 
in his father’s manner, he burst eagerly into the study and stood 
face to face with Margot. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

TRUSTING TO A REED. 

Hatt’ ich dich docli nio gesehen, 

Schdno Herzenskonigin, 

Nimmer war cs dann gesclielicii 
Dasa ich jetzt so elcnd bin ! 

Nio wollti’ ich doin Horzo riihren, 

Licbo hab’ ich nio erfloht ! 

Nur ein stilles Lcbcn fiihren 

Wollt’ ich wo dein Odem weht. — Heine. 

So for the last time she was gracious to liim. 

Fcllcas and Eltarre. 

Allen burst into the study, all excitement and gratitude, to find 
Margot still standing in tlio window recess. At the sound of his 
entrance she turned hastily, as if anxious to escape, and then, find- 
ing retreat cut off, stood her ground. 

‘ It’s &11 settled, then ? ’ he cried. ‘ IMargot, I knew you’d make 

it all right 1 What did you say ? ’ , i . 

* She threw up her head proudly : ‘ I said — what I was obliged to 

say,’ she answered. 

He felt chocked by her tone : ‘ But you’re not angry about it, 

are you, Margot ? ’ ^ ' 

. ‘ Angry— no. But it was not fair to make me the judge— it was 

not fair.’ , . , , 

‘ Well, I don’t know,’ said Allen, m his slow, puzzled way ; 

‘ can’t say I see why, but that don’t signify now, and I’m all tho 
more obliged 1 o you for giving it in my favour, and I couldn’t tell 

you how ’ .,11 cm 

• ‘ Stop ! ’ she ^'i^d,nvith a gesture of impatient helplessness. Uli, 

why can’t you understand, Allen ? Why should I have to toll you 
that you have^iothing to thank me for ? Yowv father asked mo if 

I was willing for you to stay at home— and I ’she stopped; 

her voice seemed strangled in her throat. 

A dreadful fear came into his lace, his jaw dropped, tho change 
of expres^'On would have been ludicrous but for the tragedy ot it. 

' * You — say — I was to — go ? ’ ho asked slowly. ‘Is that what 
you’re trying to tell me ? I don’t believe it, Margot. You couldn t 
have said it ! ’ 

For all answer she turned away in silence. 

‘ It’s true, then. Perhaps you’ll tell me this ? Why should you 
want me away ? What harm should I do you by staying here ? ’ 

‘ I am not obliged to give my reasons/ she said haughtily, 

‘ but as you ask, I will tell you. I can’t trust you, Allen. I can’t 

feel that you may not at some time or other repeat ’ 

‘ You can’t trust me 1’ he cried ; ‘ you think I should ever say a 
single word— after all I’ve gone through I You make that a reason 
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for sending ino away I When you know what Ijm being sent away 
for— ypii know how I was led to do what I did, who put it into my 
head ! Margot, you know it was you yourself 1 And now a word from 
you would keep me at home without anyone being wiser than they 
are now, and you— you refuse to speak it ! I don’t care who hears 
me say so— it was a cruel and wicked thing to do— a thing you’ll 
repent of before you die, if you’ve any heart in you to feel I ’ 

She fluslied hotly, lier eyes darkened witli anger. ‘ How could 
I know what would huppeii ? ’ she cried. ‘ Is it my fault that I 
thought you were at least to be depended on to that extent ? And 
you try to throw the blame on mo - to make mo responsible for 
your weakness. If I felt sorry— and I did — you kill any pity, any 
sympathy in me by such a contemptible plea as that I ’ 

‘ Ah ! ’ said Allen bitterly, ‘ all those line words don’t deceive 
me. You want mo out of the way, and you’ll stick at nothing to 
^et rid of me. Very well, you needn’t be afraid; I shan’t hinder 
you, I shan’t open my mouth. But at least you might spare your 
names. You know, and I know, that if there’s one oi’ us two that’s 
contemptible and has cause to be ashamed, it’s not mo — no, by 
God it’s not I ’ 

‘ That is enough ! ’ she said in ungovernable passion. ‘ 1 will not - 
stay here to liear such words. Think what you please, say whW 
you please, but I will listen to you no longer. Let mo go, Aden ! ’ 

She looked so regal, so coninianding in her rage, that he felt a 
great awe of her, a horror almost at his ])rcsuni])tion in using such 
words to her. He was so completely subjugated that not oven her, 
cynical treachery and desertion of him, her anger, real or simule„tj^d, 
could make him despise her long. After ‘that one outburst he could 
have fallen at her feet and implored her ])ardon. His devotion to 
her was of the dumb, dog-like kind which is only strengthened by 
ill-usage. 

f Margot,’ he said hoarsely, ‘ don’t go yet-<au)tv anger I Be Sh 
little fair to me. I — I don’t know how it is, but you always manage 
to put me in the wrong somehow. When I said all^ that to you, I 
was mad— there was some little excuse for me. I’d expected it all 
to be so different. But I’d sooner bear anything than have you 
offended with me. If you say I must go away, I will— only don’t 
let me go without a word of kindness, just to say you’rp sorry, and 
you won’t forget that I’m going to save you unpleasantness — it^* 
wouldn’t hurt you to say that, Margot, and it would put a little 
heart in a fellow I ’ 

She was touched, even .profoundly, by the utter humility with 
which ho spoke ; her lips quivered, her eyes grow soft with a mist 
of tears. .. 

‘ You make me sorry when you speak like that,’^ she said 
brokenly. ‘ Allen, I would have been kinder to you if I could, but 
I could not help myself. I am not strong enough to^to do what 
perhaps I ought. Forgive me ! ^ . 

He seized her hand and hurt it by the force he used. ‘ That’s 
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all I wanted,’ he said ; ‘ I’d go tlirongh fii»e and water for yon now. 
Yon can do anything you like with me, Margot, if you fchoost I ’ 

She felt an instant reaction, a shrinking distato for any farther 
professions of this sort, which made her hand restless in his. ‘ And 
now, Allen,’ she said, ‘ you will spare me any more of these scenes 
while you are here, will you not ? They are too painful. Let us 
meet as usual, as if all this had not been.’ 

‘ And you won’t keep away any more ? ’ he pleaded. ‘ I’ve only 
three more days to see you in.’ 

‘ Ida has-^has not liked me to leave her much,’ she said, with 
a certain air of conscious insincerity ; ‘but if it will bo any satis- 
faction to you, I will come downstairs in the evenings wliilo you 
are here.’ 

‘ You know it will ! ’ lie said eagerly. ‘ Thank you,* ]\f argot.’ 

‘Now I must go,’ she said nervously ; ‘ try not to think hardly 
of mo, Allen.’ 

‘ I don’t,’ he answered ; ‘ I never can.’ And so she freed her- 
self at last from an interview which had cost her much to go 
through. 

As for him, in the first Hush of enthusiasm, roused by her sudden 
t-jftening, he forgot the collapse of all his confident hopes, ho forgot 
the fate that he was now doomed to without further chance of 
reprieve. 

She had spoken to him kindly, ho had seen lier eyes sweet and 
bright with left’s ; slic had asked pardon of him, ho had held her 
hand in his — those were recollections which would accompany him 
to eKfle, and make even tliat endurable. 

It is true that the reaction came in despair, in passionate cling- 
ing to the things he knew and loved, in black temptation to undo 
all his work, and keep the privilege of being in the same house 
with Margot. Sometimeb*hc thought that even the penalty of her 
sfforn and conteiijj^t w'.tuld not be too much to pay ; but what if he 
gave up the glow and glory of martyrdom, only to discover he had 
done it for naui^ht — what if Margot refused to remain after her 
conduct was known ? The dread of such a devil’s bargain as that 
kept him true to his resolution through all. 

As Margot, her nerves still vibrating from the tension of her 
recent was on her way to her room, the door of her mother’s 

boudoir openeck cautiously , and, greatly as she wished to be alone 
just then, she could not disregard Mrs. Chadwick’s summons. 

‘ Well ? ’ began Mrs. Chadwick breathlessly ; and then, as she 
noted the girl’s wearied, dispirited expression, she added sharply, 
‘ Surely you have not been so foolish, so wickedly weak, as to give 
way?’ . 

‘ Don’t distress yourself, dear ! ’ said Margot, with a mirthless, 
jarring little laugh ; ‘ I have been firmness itself — he is going.’ 

Mrs. Chadwick caught her in her arms and kissed her raptu- 
rously. ‘ You good brave darling ! ’ she cried. ‘ I was a little 
nervous lest you should be too tender-hearted to do what really is 
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wisest and best for everyone. Ali, my dear, J can’t tell you the 
relief it is to me r 

Margot released herself with visible impatience. ‘Don’t, 
mother I ’ she said in a low voice ; ‘ don’t praise me for it. I had 
to tell him myself — it was too dreadful I I hate myself for not 
being able to ’ 

‘ Poor child 1 ’ said her mother ; ‘ it was cruel to expose you to 
such an ungrateful task. No one could expect you to intercede for 
him ; it would only be a mistaken kindness which you would 
bitterly regret at some time. Don’t reproach yourself for what 
was so plainly your duty. And now, bathe your eyes, dear ; you 
will find some eau-de-Cologne on my dressing-table there. The 
Priory people are coming over to luncheon to-day, and I can’t spare 
you.’ 

Half an hour later Margot was looking, and almost feeling, as 
^if no disagreeable questions of conscience had ever disturbed her 
peace of mind. It was to late too struggle now — the thing was done 
and could not be retracted. ‘ What else could I do ? ’ she asked 
herself — a question to which, from such a quarter, a satisfactory 
reply could be safely expected. 

In most civilised countries persons under sentence oi death a^i;:e 
allowed some indulgences as the fatal hour draws near ; and thotigh 
Allen was condemned to transportation merely, he was treated 
with a decided increase of consideration during those last few days 
at Agra House. ^ 

Lettice walked with him, throwing her weight Upon his arm ,at 
that acute angle which with small mfiidens is a sign of veryv.plose 
friendship; she bestowed on him much good advice and information 
concerning India, gathered from random recollections from her 
geography books. 

‘ I dare say you’ll have an elephant all your own to ride on,’ 
she said; ‘ you’il like that, Allen—it isn’t 4ike^riding on a horee, 
you know,’ she added considerately. ‘ You sit m a sort of little 
pew on the top and shoot tigers in the jungalows.^ Papa shot lots 
that way. And another thing, Allen ; if you meet a tiger out 
walking, you’ve only to keep your presence of mind and he’ll 
always turn away. Are you presence-of-minded ? You must 
practise it. Oh, and do you know that if you hold of a 

cobra by the tip of his tail ho can’t sting you ? — itls a useful uvif^ 
to remember.’ 

Allen listened humbly, and somehow he did begin to look 
forward to a tropical life with more interest, with a sense of 
the importance he had gained in Lettice’s eyes, so that her 
crude, childish notions and speculations were a sort of comfort to 
him. 

And there were the evenings to look forward to — evenings to be 
spent in Margot’s company. For she kept her promise; she 
appeared in the drawing-room now, instead of taking refuge with 
Idft. She spoke to him with a gentjenesp she bad never showpi 
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before ; she play^ and sang for him of her own accord, as she had 
seldom deigned to do for his private delectation, ^e little knew 
what it cost her to do this, and how impatiently she longed for the 
end to come. Margot had forced herself to make him some con- 
cessions, from what she tried to explain to hersplf as Immamtj, 
from what her heart told her was the impulse to atone, m ever so 

small a way. , . , n . i 

Allen was easily conciliated ; the evenings where all too short 
for him. Ho tried to forget all but the bliss of the present moment ; 
hut as each evening closed and he sat up late smoking in tlio libiary 
’alone, ho awoke with a keener ten or to the rapidity with which 
the last sands of his happiness were running opt. _ , • , . ' 

And towards the end, even the brief consolations on which he 
had reckoned were withheld iii some respects. For on Saturday 
Iteggie came home from school to spend the Sunday, and A eu 
waited in vain for that last ramble with Lettice through the woods 
and up to tho Downs, llcggic had so much to tell her about his 
own exploits and ad^•cntures, and she was so proud cf being chosen 
as the recipient of these wonders, that no doubt she forgot the coi - 
panioir whose conversation offered less novelty and excitement. 
And then lloggio would have been so oftendod il she had proposed 
•to leave him, and ho had always had a lordly contempt for Ins 
hulking step-brother. So the result was that Allen took his walk 

alone, and a dreary walk it was. , , . , i i 4? 

He went to church on ibe Sunday -a habit he had resumed of 

late. Margot was not there, having to attend on Ida, who was still 

ill much the same c uidition. . m i 

He sat in the same ’seat as on that Sunday in April long ago, 
when he had been so hopeful and happy at fandmg himsolt 
actually in tho same family as this Miss <A.evemng who had oiico 
seemed so infinitely rcwiovcd from him. Hew proud ho had been 
of the stir thev carded, of the way in winch 

their direction by some irresistible atlracuon ! He bad felt himsolt 

included — vijas he not one ol them c x • i i i i i i Ua 

The home life whicli had looked so bright then had had . 

bitter disappoiiitments, its slights and hunnhations.. and yet hovv 
absorbingly interesting the mere fact ol Margot s presence had 
rnafl^ h He had never felt properly alive before, and away from 
-ner any exifcitcnce would seem colourless by comparison. 

The long-jointed stove by the lont gave out the same dry stu y 
odour as on that spring Sunday; the Ncvemhei sun struggled n 
through the latticed panes and threw a dull red glow a 
of the old carved rood-screen; the elhgy of old Sir Leovil HoUiam 
' stared down from his upper shelf with the same torpid hauteur , 
and hi! two stiff wives on the lower grades smiled in 
inanity over the bas-relief, where four simpering sons knelt opposite 

five daughters in ruffs and wimples. -Pvorqrd and his 

The congregation was the usual one. Sir E^cuyd and ms 
daughter, the Eddlestones, old Liversedge, the Admiral and his 
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family, all the Gorescombe ‘ notables,’ and all thf village faces he 
had learr;,t to know. 

And they would be there next Sunday, and for many successive 
weeks to come ; while he— where would he be ? 

Trite reflections enough; but Allen was not an original thinker. 
It IS always a little surprising and painful to think that the absence 
which means so much to us will have no perceptible effect on the 
lives of those we are leaving. 

•The Vicar preached in his calm, silver-modulated tones ; he had 
chosen for his subject Paul’s departure from Miletus — >And they 
all wept sore . . . sorrowing most of all for the words* which he 
•spake, that they should see his face no more ’ — a choice, needless 
to say, as accidental as it was inapiiropriato with regard to Allen. 
Yet Allen found himseir drearily ajiplying it to himself; not that ho 
expected that anyone would either tall on his neck or weep, but 
wondering a little supcrstitiously whether they would indeed see 
his face no more. 

And then he left off following the sermon, to indulge in almost 
the last bright prospect that remained now. Margot was intending 
to walk over to Lingford Church for the afternoon service, h^ knew. 
He meant to accompany her ; ho did not think she would object, 
and perhaps— perhaps now that all was settled, and she had no' 
cause for reserve — she would give him some plain assurance that 
she was not insensible to the sacrifice ho was making, that she was 
grateful for it and would not forget him while he was ^way. How 
proud he would feel if only she would make some such acknowledg- 
ment as that ! He even fancied that she intended to do so, that sk© 
had planned this expedition for this very purpose. 

He said nothing about his intention at luncheon, but before the 
time came when it was necessary to start ho was ready in the hall, 
waiting to intercept Margot, lleggio came •down and found him 
putting on his gloves. 

‘1 say I ’ said Keggie, ‘ you’re not going to Lingford, too, are 
you ? You can’t go with not with Margot and me jnd Lettice.’ 

Allen had not counted on the two younger ones being of the 
party— still, they would naturally walk on together ; it would make 
no difference. 

‘ Why, I shan’t interfere with you,’ he said. ‘ I shall -‘^ith 
Margot.’ 

‘ As it happens,’ said Reggie, ‘ we’re going in the carriage, and 
there won’t be room. I shall ask mother if you’re' to go I ’ 

In the carriage 1 Allen’s heart sank. Still, he must go ; it 
would be something to be with her, even though the words he had 
hoped for would of necessity remain unsaid now. He followed 
Reggie into the drawing-room. ' 

* Mother, Allen says he^s going with us in the carriage— he can’t, 
can he ? ’ 

‘ AUen, you know perfectly well the brougham will not hold four 
comfortably.’ 
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* Couldn’t Keg^io go on the box, if he didn’t mind ? ’ 

‘ Certainly not ; he was coughing in church, and I don’t. want to 
send him back with his cold worse, x^oor boy ; it is sure to be foggy 
driving home.’ 

‘ Then I’ll go on the box,’ he said — even that was better than 
nothing. 

^ ‘ Topham does not like having anyone sitting outside with him 
— it looks very bad. I really cannot see, Allen, why you should 
persist like this, llcggie naturally wants to see something of 
Margot while he is here, and I cannot remember that you were ever 
sTich an enthusiastic church-goer. You had much better stay at 
home and finish what i)acking you may have to do, instead of dis- 
turbing all our arrangements.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Keggie ; ‘we don’t want you —any of us. I’m sure 
Margot doesn’t. T haven’t seen her all these weeks, and you come 
shoving yourself in.’ 

‘ Koggie, you mustn’t speak to your step-brother in that way, it’s 
not nice,’ said Mrs. Chadwick. ‘ lint you sec, Allen, it really is out 
of the question — so pray let me hear no more about it.’ 

‘ All right,’ ho said heavily. Keggic’s words had convinced him 
already-Ano, Margot did not want him — nobody did. 

*• But he went out nevertheless, and after apparently aimless 
tramping over sodden heath and stiff-rutted yellow roads, he came 
round to the jdateau on wliich Lingford Church stood with its conical 
grey shingled sxnre. Service had already begun ; and ho knew if 
he went inheTvould not be placed near Margot, and yet ho lingered 
outside amongst the ^'ellow-lichened headstones, which bent stiffiy 
over their green mounds like aged invalids sitting up in bed. 

There ho waited, sometimes sitting in the porch by the flutter- 
ing blue notice-sheets with lists of shooting-licences and accounts 
of collections, s.omctimes»walking round by the little trench under 
ihe walls to keep war^ , And the last gash of pale salmon colour 
in the west fadecT out and the fog crept up the valley below, and the 
windows of t^e church became faintly luminous in the growing 
darkness, as he stood there listening to the low intoning within, the 
choral responses, the burr and vibrating swell of the organ, the 
cadences of the preaclier’s voice. 

Th ep sermon ended and they sang a hymn which was 
^feJSnmreven ^o Allen ; it was ‘ Abide with me,’ and the well-known 
air and words fell on his ear with a new and pathetic force as he 
stood under the chancel window — 

When other helpers fail, and comforts flee, 

'p of the helpless, O abide with me. 

Was i# laiiuy ihat he could hear Margot’s voice, clear and full, 
above the rest ? He could picture her in there, between Keggie’s 
■ handsome face and Lettice’s sweet serious one, singing, her eyes 
unclouded "by any thoughts of one whose comfort was fleeing, and 
whom she had failed to help ! 
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Then the hymn ceased, and was followed by the solemn murmur 
of the benediction, and before any stir broke the silence he had 
turned away with a swelling heart, through the long grass, and 
home in the darkness. 

No questions were asked as to how he had passed the afternoon. 
Margot imagined he had been to x^ay a farewell visit at the Vicar- 
age, as, indeed, he ought to have done, for Millicent had taken the 
organ that morning, and lie had not seen her since that meeting 
when he had been so mistakenly sanguine. 

He never did pay that farewell visit — he felt he could not bear 
to tell Millicent that he was going after all. 

‘ Margot, will you sing ? ’ he asked that evening in the drawing- 
room. 

‘ With pleasure,’ she said ; ‘ what would you like me to sing ? ’ 

He hesitated — he was not religiously inclined, and felt more 
than a little awkward in making his request. ‘ There’s a hymn,’ 
he said at last, ‘ “Abide with me,'” it’s called— I wish you would 
sing that.’ 

Margot herself was not given to devotional exercises, but she 
consented, with a little suiqu’isc at such a choice. 

‘ How funny that you should choose that particular hymn ! ’ 
cried Lettice, who enjoyed a coincidence; ‘it’s the very one wC 
had at Lingford this afternoon ! ’ 

Allen made no comment ; he sat in the shadow of one of the 
window recesses, as Margot took her seat at the piano with Lettice 
by her side ; there he could take in the whole interitJr of the room 
like a picture — the two at the {)iano, with the candle-light giving a 
more delicate fairness to their faces, tlio mellow subdued light of 
the shaded lamps, the firelight playing on his step-mother’s hand- 
some features, and on lleggie’s graceful young figure curled uj) on 
the stool at her feet. All ! how soon that^qucture would be only a 
picture for him I 

For some reason the singing came to an end after that one 
hymn. Allen did not ask her to continue, not having his voice 
under the best control at the moment, and after a*'pauso Margot 
shut the piano thankfull^y and his opportunity w'as past. Perhaps 
anything else would have been an anti-climax, 'would have blurred 
the impression for him. The children went to bed, Chadwick came 
in and discussed in a dreary jiractical way the arrangements 
the morrow, and soon — too soon — Allen’s last evening of all had 
sped. 

What was the meaning of the look in Margot’s eyes as they met 
his for one brief instant in saying good-night ? Was it deprecat- 
ing, compassionate, contrite — or all three ? He read all that in 
their troubled depths, and not incorrectly. What he failed to see 
was the old inveterate aversion, which was there notwithstanding, 
latent and ashamed, but still to be divined by a clearer insight. 

And now there was only one ejiisode before him— the final part- 
ing— and, paradoxically enough, he looked forward’ even to that. 
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Might she not co^ie out of her reserve at the last, and give him 
some sign, written or spoken, that in the lutiirc, when ^phe had 
nothing to dread, when he came back — she would prove that she 
was not ungrateful, would reward him for the labour he was accept- 
ing in her cause ? Wild or not, the hope gave a less sombre tiiigo 
to*liis waking thoughts, and so was of service. 


CHAPTER V. 


VESTIGIA NULLA KETRORSUM. 


Boh Your will be done : this must my comfort be 

That sun that warms you here sliall shine on me. 

lUcn. II. 

I’ve heard that there is iron in the blood 
And I believe it. Not one word? Not one ! 

Whence drew yo”u this steel temper? — T)ie Princess. 


^TInlucky Allen I Hard Fate pursued him even in the manner of 
his departure. A solitary outgoing lends the hero a certain impres- 
siveness, invests him with a patlios, even when regrets are not 
deep nor lasting. 13ut a triple departure with di\’ided leave-takings 
^is an arid anc^ unsatisfactory affair. It was arranged that Reggio 
sl^Qlild go back to school by the same train as Allen and his fathei, 
and the young gentleman, demoralised by the short plunge into 
sybaritic "homo life, was so overcome by leaving, even for the short 
period that remained before the Christmas holidays, that he almost 
monopolised attention. 

. While they weror endeavouring to comfort and encourage the 
boy, Allen wenT round unnoticed to the stables and took a sad leave 
of his friend Yarrow. Yarrow did not understand the reason ot 
this unusual emotion in the least, but he had the tact to conceal it. 
His liquid golden eyes glowed with affection, ho was lavish of an 
extremely muddy paw, and tugged at the chain of his 
a plah^tNy^ sound between a whine and a yawn which did duty tor 
' C 4 I lond fare\\ipll. ‘ Good-bye, old chap,’ said Allen, with a rising 

lump in his throat. i i m 

Topham, putting the horses in the brougham close by, thouglit 
he might now suspend the contemptuous silence which he Ij^-d 
observed towards Allen ever since his misuse of Hussar. That 
there dog ’ull miss you, Mr. Allen, sir.’ 

‘ He’jR get over it soon enough,’ said Allen, surly from emotion. 

‘ Well, sir, dogs is dogs ; the^ don’t feel like Christians, m course,’ 
said Topham, a little ruffled that his overtures were not received 

more cordially. ^ ^ x i, n 

In his soreness Allen was thinking just then that he would be 
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well content if the Christian members of the family would cherish 
his memory {?,s long and as affectionately as this poor undiscrimi- 
nating collie, hut the minutes were flying, he must go hack to 
Margot. 

In the liall Lcttico met him. ‘ Why did you run away ? ’ she 
said reproachfully. ‘ I have been looking for you everywhere. 
Isn’t it habyish of Eeggie to make all tliat fuss ? What would he do 
if he was going to India, instead of you. I expect he would lie down 
and scream. I wanted to give you this, Allen ; it’s my present, 
and you must promise faitlifully not to open it till you’re qnito 
alone.’ 

She put a small package tied up with rihhon in his hand. 

‘ Don’t let anyone sec,’ she whispered ; ‘ put it in your pocket — 
quick! and promise.’ 

He promised ; he felt ashamed of himself for his hard thoughts, 
especially when Lettice added, ‘ It %vas unkind of me to leave you 
alone as I did those last two days. Eeggie being at home made 
me forget somehow, hut I do wish I hadn’t — tell me you didn’t 
mind much ! ’ 

‘ No, Lettie,’ ho said, with an untruth that Vvas surely, forgive- 
ahle, ‘I — I didn’t noiice it.’ 

‘I’m so glad,’ she cried; ‘ I remembered it all at once in bed 
■last night, and I luas so miserable, because I am sorry you’re going 
away— dreadfully sorry ! ’ 

Some of the servants had come up to the hall to see Allen go, 
more from a sense of the etiquette of the thing than any liking for 
Allen. .Susan, as might be imagined, was occupied elsewhere, I'iud 
did not take part in the ceremony. 

Mrs. Chadwick was still coaxing and stufling the inconsolable 
Eeggie, Chadwick was giving directions about bringing down the 
luggage, Margot had disappeared. Allen uvent into the library in 
search of her, and found her at the window, Thatching the carriage 
as Topham brought it skilfully round the curve to the steps. 

‘Well, Margot,’ he said, ‘I’m going.’ , ‘ 

She looked startled, uncomfortable. ‘ They have not put the 
luggage on yet,’ she said for want of something better. 

■ ‘ No,’ he said grimly ; ‘ I’ve got that much time left me. Is that 
all you’ve got to say to me, Margot ? ’ 

‘ I — I hope you will be successful and — and happy out th^j'^ 
she faltered. > 

‘Happy!’ he said. ‘I don’t feel as if that was verj^ likely. 
Will you write to mo sometimes, Margot — may I write to you ? ’ 

She coloured painfully. ‘ No, Allen,' she said, ‘ forgive me if it 
seems unkind, but — but ! see no use in my writing to you, or you* 
to me. We shall hear of one another through your father.*’ 

‘Are you. afraid I shall put in anything about — what has passed 
between tis ? ’ he said clumsily. ‘You needn’t be.’ 

An angry fire shone in her eyes. ‘ I don’t wish to write or be 
written to, Allen ; is not that enough ? * 
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' Oh, plenty 1 ’ Jie said bitterly ; ‘ you’re determined to save your- 
self all you can,* but it don’t strike me as fair, JIargo.t, tor all 

‘ Fair or not,’ she retorted, ‘ I do not wisli it. If my wish has 

no weieht with you ’ ^ o 

‘ You know it lias I ’ he cried ; ‘ why else am I going at all . 

It’s cruel to say that now. . . . Margot, you won’t part from me m 
an^er? It’s more than I can hear.’ 

Why did you provoke me V ’ she asked more gently ; why do 
you press me for what I cannot give? I am sorry lor you, Allen, 
’^s sorry as*you can expect me to be, but you must accept tilings as 
they are; it is best. AVhcn you have shown more plainly that you 

are to be trusted ^ 

‘ Have not I shown that yet ? ’ he cried. i • i o p f 

‘ How can you ask, when you have still to bo tried ? but :you 
will be bravo, Allen, you will let what is past be forgotten, will you 

God, I will! ’ ho cried fervently. As always, he could not 
withstand her long when she chose to speak fair words to him. He 
was her slave. ‘ Shake hands upon it, Margot. .pi- ^ i 
She’surreiidercd one hand to him, but it glided out of Ins almost 

’““Lookiharp ! ’ cried Chadwick’s voice from the hall ; ‘ wo’vc no 

^“”MarJot followed to the porch. Mrs Chadwick wisely didnot in 
narting froin^ier step-son affect more than an unemotional concern, 
a ^rrL that he had not made it possible for her to be 
her good-byes were interspersed with encoumgmg arguments to 
Eeggie and commissions to her husband. r rr- 

^A last touch of Margot’s hand, a last hug from Lcttice, a respect- 
ful hope from the irrei#’oachable klasterman that he would find 
himseH comt^^^^^ in India,; and Allen w- m he 

with the still fearful Keggie and his Hurried, irritable fatliei. 

Then canie abrief glimpse of the group on the porch -steps Mi. . 
Chadwick smiling and kissing her hand to Reggie, not him ; Margot 
Sng against a pillar, with a look of strain and tension m he . 
face; Lettice clinging to her in quiet griet, the 
the servnn ts banked up behind, and the carriage 
f0Knori\^ihQ impatient horses, and the glimpse was gone foi 

sliall only .just do it 1 ’ said Chadwick, taking out his watch. 

‘ For Heaven’s sake, Reggie, don’t snivel like that, you 11 be home 

a<^ain in a couple of weeks or so. , , , n i- 

. ” When Margot was in the morning-mom, she let her arms fall to 

her sideAvith a long sigh ofintense relief. At last 1 she said. Oh, 
mother, I thought Allen would never go! i 

It was Lattice who heard, for her mother had lingered outside. 
' Margot 1 ’ she cried, ‘ how unkind— when he was so § . 

‘1 did not mean you to hear, darling,’ said Margot flushing , 
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‘ you don’t understand — it is not that I don’t feel fpv him, poor fel- 
low — only one can’t help being glad to get it over.’ • 

‘ I’m not,’ said Lettico stoutly, ‘ and I don’t mean to be, Mar- 
got.’ 

What with the dismal preoccupation of the journey, of the sight 
of the familiar foggy London streets, and of the dinner with his 
father in the big hotel, Allen thought no more of Lettice’s packet 
until he was undressing that night, when he came upon it. Years 
seemed to have passed since it was first put into his hands. ^ He 
undid the ribbon witli reverent tenderness. The parcel contained 
photographs of the Chevening family— they were all there inno- 
cent Lettice had made no exceptions. There was his step-mother, 
upon whom the camera had produced the expression she wore iii 
church; Ida, pretty and lackadaisical; Jteggie; Lettice herself, 
whose childish charm and natural grace had escaped all suggestion 
of posing or affectation ; even Y^arrow was included, with his honest 
head on one side, looking at the operator with sagaciously observant 
eyes and decidedly puzzled cars ; and, last of all, he came upon a 
likeness of Margot herself, in the summer dross she wore at Trou- 
ville, and with the expression on her face he knew best and wished 
most to remember. 

He stood there a long time, looking at the lovely face, enigmatic ■ 
for all its frank insouciance. He had not dared to ask for this. 
Lettice’s thought had been a happy one— or stay, was it all Lettice’s, 
or had not she some part in it ? If so, what significance, what hope 
lay in tins simple gift ! With tlic powers of self-deiusion we all 
have, and should be so much more miserable without, he ended 
believing that this parting present had been inspired by Margot, 
that she meant it as a message of much that she could not say. 

If he could have known the aspect in which she really regarded 
him, the feelings with which at that very la^oinent she was laying 
her head on her pillow — miles away in Pineslure — he would have 
V)een cured perhaps of his folly. One may be the wiser — seldom the 
better — for a fair ideal shattered, a delusion rudely dispelled. 

A day or two after Allen and his father had left Agra House, 
Margot received a rather mysterious little note by liand from Milli- 
cent Orme, begging her to come in that afternoon, as ^he wa shed 
particularly to see lier alone. ,v 

So, at the appointed hour, IVliss Chevening entered the faded 
Vicarage drawing-room, where Millicent was expecting her. It was 
a shabby room, where no attempt had been made to follow the 
latest decorative crazes; some Italian photographs in Oxford frames 
and some old family portraits hung on the walls, the chintz on the . 
furniture was almost colourless, and the furniture itself 6'f a stiff, 
uncompromising order of construction, and yet there was that 
nameless air of refinement over everything which comes not of 
•upholstery. 

Millicent, who had been preparing somewhat nervously for this 
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interview, felt reassiired as Margot came in, so bright and animated, 
so frankly and evidently at peace with herself and the whole world, 
that she could not help exclaiming as she took her visitor’s hands 
and kissed her — 

‘ How happy you are looking to-day, dear Margot 1 ’ 

‘ Am I ? ’ said Margot, smiling down on her. ‘ I am beginning 
to find life less of a burden. Ida is so much better to-day. Dr. 
Seaton thinks she will be able to go away very soon now. We are 
going to send her to Cannes for the rest of the winter with Miss 
Gj:^y — an old governess of ours. Ida seems quite to like the idea. 
Mother won’t spare me, and i)erhaps it is better. And now, what 
was it you wanted to see me about, Millicent ? ’ 

‘ I hardly know how to ask you, now you have come,’ said Mil- 
licent. 

‘ Ah, you want me to take one of those dreadful classes at the 
Sunday-school ! Not again, Millicent ; not after my fearful fiasco I ’ 

‘ You only tried once.’ 

‘ Ah — but that once. Millicent, I took those boys on the parable 
of the vineyard, and I asked them if they could tell me who was 
meant by the heir.” And a terrible youth shot out his hand with 
a, .smirk and said, “ Legal in’eritor of the projicrty, Miss I ” I was 
cKji’shed. And they would ask question^ I couldn’t answer for my 
life.’ 

‘ You should t.'ll them to look it out for themselves and bring 
you the answer by next week,’ said Millicent. ‘ I do — they invari- 
ably forget. But it isn’t that, Margot.’ 

‘iWiank goodness!’ saicb Miss Chevening, unwinding her long 
boa. ‘ Bucolic boyhood is not at all in my lino. Do you want me 
to visit some of your old women ? If you can guarantee that they 
will have nothing the matter with them they will insist on showing, 
I don’t mind. Or I’ll sin^ffor you anywhere.’ 

• ‘ No, no,’ said Millict.^t, a liiile timidly ; ‘ it was about something 
I heard in the village.’ 

* Well,’ said Margot, ‘ go on Millicent.’ 

‘ Is it really true that your brother Allen is going to India ? ’ 

‘ He’s not my brother, you know, IMillicent,’ said Margot. ‘Be- 
fore I answer any questions about anybody, I really must ask you 
for spm'^ lhat tea. I’m quite ravenous.’ 

6h, Margo* 1 ’ cried Millicent, ‘ what am I thinking of? ’ 

‘ I forgive you, dear. See, I am going to help myself. • Where 
do you manage to get these delicious tea-cakes— not in Gorsecombe, 
surely ? ’ 

Millicent was not quite sure how far this assumption of the 
gourmande was genuine, but for the next few minutes she devoted 
herself to h^r duties as hostess. Margot always fascinated her afresh 
every time they met. Millicent had the heartiest, most ungrudging, 
admiration for her beautiful friend. 

‘ No—really no more,’ said Margot, who, however, had not dis- 
played the appetite she had vaunted. ‘ If Lettie had been here, I 
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should not have dared to be bo greedy. And now, Millicent,’ she 
addedi leaning back with a little frown, ‘ about Allen. Surely you 
knew that he was leaving for India before this ? It has been settled 
quite a long time.’ 

‘ I knew that ; yes — but I understood that ho wuld not go 
after all.’ 

‘•Indeed ? Who told you that, dear ‘? ’ 

‘ Your step-brother himself. He said it rested entirely with you, 
and he seemed so sure of your decision ! ’ 

There was a latent impatience, uneasiness, in Margot’s manner. 
‘ He said that ? What else did he tell you ? ’ 

‘ Only that. Then— it isn’t true ? I am so glad. I have been 
hoping it wasn’t ! ’ 

‘ Why bo glad, why hope, why be interested at all, Millicent ?’ 

‘ I can’t help feeling a strong interest in him, poor fellow ! He 
seemed so heartbroken at having to go, so happy at the thought of 
staying. I never did believe all the things that were said against 
him, and he has been so much steadier lately.’ 

‘ Ah,’ said Margot mockingly, ‘ you have a weakness for the 
black sheep, dear. . Unfortunately, I can’t share it.’ 

‘ Don’t say those cynical things, Margot. I know you don’t 
mean them I And do tell me— is it true ? ’ 

‘ What perseverance ! Is what true ? That Allen is going to 
India ? Perfectly. He is in London at this moment, I believe, but 
his ship sails on Monday.’ 

‘ He is to go, then ? But — was it left to you to decide, and did 
you say he must go ? ’ ^ 

‘ My dear Millicent, you make me feel like one of your little 
Sunday-school girls I What if I said “ Yes” — would you be very 
scandalised ? ’ 

‘I can’t believe it. Y^ou wouldn’t b” so unkind — it is not like 
you.’ 

‘ You loill j)ut me on a pinnacle, dear ; it’s your own fault if I 
slip down. You had better know the worst of me,’ said Margot 
defiantly. ‘ I was asked. I said “ No ” —there ! ’ 

‘ Then it was most cruel ! ’ 

‘Ah,’ said Margot, with an angry Hush, ‘you very good people 
never see more than one side of a case. I shSuld not v.riJ^hought 
myself that there was any cruelty in wishing that he shouKT^go 
away where there would be some chance of his living creditably, in- 
stead of leading the existence he did at home.’ 

‘ He was trying — trying hard — to live creditably, poor fellow I 
And he thought so much of you, Margot ; you could have helped him 
BO 1 Nugent always said that was the one chance for him. I don’t 
know what he will say when he hears.’ Millicent, with ^11 her good 
intentions, was a little deficient in tact, though possibly the most 
perfect tact would not have availed her much better just then. 

- ‘ It is very good of your brother to have so high an opinion of 

my influence,’ said Margot haughtily; ‘but I am sure that heat 
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least would not veiiture to condemn mo whatever I have done, 
when he cannot possibly know the circumstances ! ’ 

‘ What circumstances ? Won’t you tell me, Margot ? ’ 

^ ‘ Eeally this is too much ! ’ cried Margot petulantly ; ' you will 
drive me away with all this catechising and cross-questioning. I 
warn you I am not a meek person, Millicent ; you are asking what 
you have no right to know — what I certainly shall not tell you.’ 

‘ Ah, Margot, I have offended you ; don’t think me imj^ertinent, 
you know it is not mere curiosity that makes me press you like 
tbjs. I wantwyou to think a little, to have some pity, some con- 
sideration, for that poor fellow. I know he is not all he might be, 
that you must find him trying at times, but tliink what you are 
doing in letting him be sent away against his will, far away from 
everyone ho cares about. lie is not strong-minded or clever, he is 
not likely to succeed, or wish to succeed, with no one near to care 
whether he fails or not. If you liad seen him when ho was telling 
me he was to go — and the last time when he was in such hope — 
Margot, it docs seem so heartless in you to be sitting there so indif- 
ferent, so light -hearted even, after what you have done ! ’ 

Margoi rose and threw out her supple hands with a passionate 
gesture. ‘ Do you suppose I felt nothing ? -that I haven’t tried, yes, 
tjfted hard, Millicent, to find some other way ? Do 3 'ou think I don’t 
regret it, that I shall not regret it again at times ? You are wrong, 
Millicent, if you do. It was a strain, a terrible strain wliile it lasted. 
If I seemed lighthearted just now, well, it is my nature. I can’t feel 
things very long at a time. I can’t pretend to feel when I don’t. 
It is#llettled, right or wrong,«and I can’t retract if I would.’ 

Millicent threw her arms round the girl’s waist. ‘ If you are 
sincere in your regret, if you have really struggled, make just one 
more effort and conquer ! Dearest Margot, listen to the voice that 
tells you you have been wftng. Whatever there may be to forgive, 
tT5 bear, forgive 's^hile tfiere. is time. Don’t — don’t incur the awful 
responsibility of a ruined life which you might, if you only would, 
have rescued ! ifou will do it 1 Tell mo yon will do it.’ 

‘ What is it you want me to do ? ’ asked Margot, with more 
indecision than she had hitherto shown. 

‘ It is not too late,’ urged IMillicent ; ‘ he lias not sailed. Write, 
telegy^.pblv^ liis father that you have changed your mind, that you 
wish him to stffy. If ho was willing to listen to you before, he will 
listen now — even now, at the eleventh hour. See, here is paper. I 
will send the telegram for you myself, and you can write at the 
same time I ’ 

* No, Millicent,’ said Margot. ‘ Y^ou are good — too good for me ; 
blit you don’t understand. I can’t recall him now. I don’t want 
him recalled. Never mind why — it is so.’ 

* Then God forgive you, Margot 1 You will wish some day with 
all your soul that you had listened to me now.’ 

‘ Perhaps,’ said Margot. ‘ What is done is done. If I have 
been wicked, I am ready to bear the consequences. In my place. 
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hearted to his undeserved exile, which he coujd have spared him^ 
self, another could have spared him, by a word. 

Obstinacy, pride, and that chimerical half-hope of his had kept 
mnL silent, and, now his sacrifice was accomplished, he felt a great 
doubt, a great despair. He was still only beginning to count the 
cost of what he had done. A great fool — this inarticulate, impres- 
sionable, muddle-headed Allen— and yet the nature which was 
capable of such folly could not have been utterly ignoble, and 
might so easily have been saved from sinking, if one person had 
not chosen deliberately to hold back, and see him borne away. 


CHAPTEE VI 

THE BEST THING FOR EVERYBODY, 

I will redeem all this 
And, in the closing of some glorious day. 

Be bold to tell you that I am your son. ^ 

lien. IV. Ft. A, 

The weeks that succeeded Allen’s departure were weeks for Marmot 
of profound calm and peace. With him the disturbing element 
seemed to have been eliminated ; she was no longer iarred by a 
pertietual false note, the new dread lie had begurr to inspire was 
gone. She had not now to be perjietually on her guard, the rb- 
proach of his dull misery was not visible, day by day, hour by hour 
— -she had nothing turtlier to fear from her own weakness. And 
things went better at home, too. Her step-father was nuieter less 
carping and irritable. So far from resenting the part his wife and 
daughter had taken, he was secretly almdst grateful to them for en- 
abling him to escape from a difficult position without scandal or 
any appearance of harshness. Ida was away at Cannes, under Miss 
Grey’s charge, and already she seemed, from the Accounts of her 
to be slowly recovering tone, and emerging from the unnatural 
torpor and apatliy which the shock she received at Bournemouth 
had left. Up to the very last she had never referred to the past, and 
Margot had scrupulously refrained from forcing her confideiift^s. 
Ida would soon see the folly of taking Camilla Henderson’s deceit 
and desertion so tragically ; it was only ill-health and hyper-sensi- 
tiveness that made her do so at all, and when she came home again, 
there would be no Allen to ruin her nerves by stupid petty persecu- 
tions, as it seemed he had been doing. Yes ! when she thought of 
that, she lelt justified. She seemed to herself to have bfen less in- 
fluenced by her own personal interests and prejudices ; all ugly 
whispers of her conscience were silenced— yes, he deserved it • 
It would have been weakness to have acted otherwise than as she 
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As Christmas cswae on, she found herself broneht into constant 
contact with Milhcent Ormo ; there were church derorations, schooh 
feasts, carol-singing, from whicli slie could not withdraw. But, 
n v®. Milhcent was changed, the dilforenco was imperceptible to 
all but Margot, who soon came to accept it as a minor and inevi- 
table evil which It was easy to forget in the consciousness that, in 
(jorseeombe generally, and the neighbouring houses, her presence 
was becoming m growing reijuest. It w-as pleasant to her to be 
received with universal liomage wherever slio and her mother 
^ appealed at, a meet, a sliating party, or a dance — to h.avo a con- 
soling consciousness tliat lew jieople would lind it possible to con-' 
demnhoi-, even if they knew what sliehad told Milhcent. 

oiild Milhcent s In-oilKn- be ns so\'(‘ro Ifc was comiii" clown 
lor a few clays at Cliristinas-slie would bo sure to meet him. 
Would he ask inconvemont (juestions, call her to account ? She had 
disregarded his opinion about tlio uselessness of sending Allen to 
college, and the result liad proved him rigid — what would he say 
now } Well, let him say what he pleased, let him withdraw hi’s 
triendship— wliat did slie care? Ills drspleasure or disapproval 
could not /iffcct her. If he ])rosumed to take her to task, she would 
nim once for all that slie would sutler no iiitfirfcreiicc. Never- 
t]|eless, this indilfcrencc ()i licrs did not })reveiit her from feeling 
decidedly nervous on their first mcotiiig. Ihit Ins manner reassured 
no^~mipossiblc to doubt that he was glad to see her, that so far he 
was in no critical mood. J* was only a brief greeting, a few words 
cljirmg the walk liome on CJirislmas Day, but it was enough to re- 
assu^* her for the present. ^It was not tUl some days later that she 
hacl any lengthenecl conversation with him. The Eddlcstones wore 
giving a Christmas party. 

‘ You must come,’ Ilxy Eddlestone had said to Margot ; ‘we’re 
not going to have any chiliren, and we’re all going to be babies and 
pay games.’ • 

Nugent Orme, who was one of the invited, arrived rather late, 
to find fho unfcg’tunaio laiisliawe, with his eyes bandaged, pufling 
frantically at a bust on a bracket under a delusive impression that 
ho was blowing out lighted candle, which j\Iiss Chevening was 
holding, as she stood in the centre of the room, watching his per- 
forrnances from a distance with calm and rather malicious appre- 
ciation. 


Orme was more iinjircssed than ever l)y her singular beauty and 
distinction. Thero were pretty girls in the room, but they seemed 
provincial beside her, her slight, half-pitiful, half- disdainful smile 
made their laughter hoydenish by comparison. 

She saw him standing in the doorway, and threw him a glance 
of recognitfon, with a charming upward movement of her chin as if 
she wished him to understand that she declined to be held res2ion- 
sible for her part in the firoceedings ; and presently the curate was 
unbandaged at her intercession, and she retired from office. 

As she stood aside during the animated discussion of rival forms 
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of diversion that followed — everyone loudly advocating some 
capital game that no amount of explanation could make compre- 
hensible to the rest — Nugent made his way to her. 

‘ T)id you know Mr. Fanshawe could bo so amusing ? ’ she asked. 

‘ Poor Fanshawe I How many victims have been sacrificed to 
provide mirth I * 

* It isn’t fair to come late,’ she declared, ‘ when we are all 
steeped to the lips in frivolity. How much more childish grown-up 
people can be than real children at this sort of thing ! Children 
always have a feeling that there’s something unnatural and wicked 
in playing games in their best frocks. We have thrown all o*ur 
dignity to the winds long ago.’ 

‘ I can’t quite imagine you taking a very violent share in these 
exercises,’ he said, with a half-glance at her unflushed cheeks. 

‘ You were not here, you see. And really, it would have been 
too barbarous to stand looking on while the Admiral and both 
the Miss Malkins and a whole host of quite elderly people were 
sitting on the floor, trying to blow a feather across a table-cloth. 
"Wouldn’t it ? ’ , 

. ‘ Clearly,’ he agreed ; ‘ but what are they all doing now ? It 
seems a comparatively mild form of revelry.’ 

It did ; the company were seated on chairs in a circle, solemnly' 
passing a table-spoon from one to the other, each recipient having 
to answer the question — ‘ Crossed, or Uncrossed ? ’ 

‘The chief beauty of that,’ she explained, ‘is that it makes 
people so angry when they find out the catch, bee how red the 
Admiral is getting — he has said “Crossed” the first rounj^and 
“ Uncrossed ” the second, and been wrong both times. He thinks 
he has found out now, and that it depends on whether the spoon is 
offered to him by the bowl or handle. Poor deluded old gentleman ! ’ 

‘ And what does it depend on ? ’ r 

‘ Simply on the position of the questiontr’s feet. Isn't it ridicv.- 
lous ? There, the -Admiral won’t play any more till ho is told what 
he’s playing at — the spoon is beginning to pall alr^dy.’ 

‘ And what will come next ? Not,’ he said, with genuine appre- 
hension, ^ not Dumb Crambo ? * 

‘ We have long jiassed the Dumb Crambo stage,’ she said ; ‘ I 
think there will be a lucid interval now. From the expression in 
Pussy Eddlestone’s eye, I feel almost certain she is.^oing to recjtte 
“ Curfew shall not ring to-night.” ’ 

‘ You call that a lucid interval ? ’ 

‘ Well, it will cool people down. But I am wrong. Mrs. Eddie- 
stone is collecting victims for some new imbecility — you will have 
to join, Mr. Orme.’ 

‘ I draw the line at having to go down on my hand^and knees, 
then,’ he said, ‘ and I invariably cheat when I am blindfolded.’ 

-Amd Nugent, much against his will, had to relinquish Margot’s 
society for a lively, but not highly intellectual, pastime known as 
Tibb^ts,’ which consisted in passing a paper-weight from hand to 
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hand under a tab^e-cover, and guessing at a given moment in whose 
hand it was concealed. 

At last the fate to which a party on these principles is always 
liable was fulfilled in this instance. Some weaker brother in a guilty 
and anonymous fashion proposed dancing, an accomplice played 
the opening bars of a waltz, and, as if by magic, the room was 
cleared and several couples revolving before the elder people had 
fully realised that, as far as they were concerned, the evening was 
over. 

* Will ;^ou give me this ? ’ Margot heard Nugent asking her with 
"some eagerness, and she felt a secret triumph as she assented — he 
at all events did not think so very badly of her. 

She recognised with satisfaction that he danced well, and that 
she might resign herself to his steering without dread of disaster, 
but, before they had made many turns, her pleasure was rudely dis- 
pelled by a remark of his. 

‘ So I hear Allen is on his way to India ? ’ ho said. His tone 
was casual enough, and yet Margot had a sudden misgiving— an 
utterly unfounded one — that his carelessness was assumed, that he 
had heard something, and had asked for this dance with a view to 
finding* out the truth from her own lips. She was thankful that she 
•need not let him see her face. ‘ Why was it,’ she wondered, ‘ that 
this miserable Allen was for ever coming between them ? ’ 

* Yes,’ she said ; ‘ who told you ? ’ 

‘ My sister.’ Margot made a sign to stop. Millicent had told, 
then ; what folly it had been to make that unfortunate admission I 
Sl^e would have given much to be able to go on dancing, but she 
felt it impossible just theVi. 

‘ One can’t talk with any satisfaction and dance too,’ she said ; 

‘ suppose we sit down in this window-seat— oh, I would rather talk, 
really.’ 

He could do nothing but agree, the window- seat was a place in 
which convei^ation could bo carried on without fear of interruption 
or disturbance ; she sat there silent for a moment, with a hard 
brightness in her eyes. 

‘ Let me see,’ she said, ‘ what were we talking about ? Oh, about 
Allen. Did Millicent tell you why he went ? ’ 

‘ She didn’t seem to know much about it,’ ho said. ‘ I thought 
you woulcUgive mo some information, perhaps. It seemed such 
an odd notion of his to take up indigo-planting in that sudden 
way.’ 

Margot’s suspicion vanished ; he spoke in such palpable good 
faith that she was convinced that, after all, Millicent had kept her 
own counsel, which was a guarantee that she would continue to 
keep itf He thought it was Allen’s own idea — why should she not 
let him remain under this impression ? 

‘ What is there so very odd about it ? ’ she said. 

‘ Well, he can hardly know much of the business, can he ? * 

‘ As much as most people who go out. And there is the agent 
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there. Surely it is better for him to be leading active, indus- 
trious lifo than*idling at home, Mr. Orme ? ’ 

‘ Then you had some share in bringing it about ? ’ 

For an instant her suspicion returned — was there some covert 
irony in his words ? 

‘ What do you mean ? ’ she said. 

‘ Why, that I presume his fother required a little persuasion to 
consent to such a plan, and that you spoke in favour of it. Am I 
wrong ? ’ 

‘ I did speak in favour of his going,’ she said. ‘ Have you any 
fault to find with that ? If you have, please say so.’ 

^ Fault ? ’ he cried. ‘ Good heavens, no ! What right have I to 
find fault ? It was a healthy sign that Allen should want some- 
thing to do, and, if only the fancy lasts, it may be the best thing 
for him.’ 

‘ I meant — do you blame me ? ’ 

‘ Blame you ? On the contrary, I wish I could tell you how 
good I think it was of you to enter into his feelings, to interest 
yourself in getting his father to consent.’ 

There was no mistaking the sincerity of his eyes and voice as 
he said this, but she shrank inwardly under it as if at the keenest 
sarcasm. So far as was possible, she would not be a hypocrite ; her^ 
need not, must not, know that she had sent Allen to exile against 
his will, in sjiite of his jmssionate entreaties, but at least she would 
not accept praise from his lips. 

‘ Don’t say that,’ she said quickly, ‘ when you know how I used 
to speak and think of him I ’ 

‘ I know,’ he said ; ‘ but I know, too, what efforts you made to 
conquer your feelings, and how you succeeded.’ 

She felt irresistibly impelled to shako this excessive faith in her, 
to be as candid as she dared, without tellinfi; the whole truth. 

‘ Did I ? ’ she said. ‘ Ah, you don’t kno\¥ I Mr. Orme, what 
would you say if I told you I was anxious for him tb go — for — for 
my own sake as much as his ? ’ 

Nugent was touched ; he only saw in all this the self-reproach 
of a wayward but sweet nature, for a prejudice which was natural 
enough— she seemed more lovable, more human, in this softened 
mood. 

‘ Even then,’ ho said, ‘ I suppose you could not help,it. You are 
so different from him, poor fellow 1 You could not be expected to 
do more than bear with him, to help him to better things. And that 
you have done.’ 

‘ I do want him to do well ! * she urged eagerly, as if for her own 
satisfaction. ‘ I should be wretched if he were to fail now.’ 

‘ Do you suppose I doubt it?’ ho said; * and, depend* upon it, 
he feels that too, the knowledge of it will do more than anything 
else to keep him straight.’ 

‘And you think he will succeed — will be happy there? ’ she 
questioned. 
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* I think ther^ is every chance of it,’ he said. ‘ The life is his 
own choice, he will have plenty to do and fewer ton-^ptatic^^is to go 
wrong — there will be the sense of resjionsibility to steady him. I 
am sure there is no reason why you should make yourself unhappy. 
You, at all events, have done your best for him.’ 

‘ I like to hear you say that,’ she said, ‘ even if and you 

won’t let anything make you tliink very badly of mo, Mr. Orme ? 
1 want you to promise iliat.’ 

It needed some ellbrt on Nugent’s part to restrain some despcr- 
^ ate assurance which would reveal his passion. But he dared not 
risk offending or alarming her. lie had no right at present to be 
more than her friend; he would not forfeit that position by any 
rashness. 

‘ There is no need to promise,’ he said ; ‘ nothing can ever do 
that; still, since you wish it, I promise.’ 

‘You must not forget, she said, and the next moment she 
seemed to have thrown off all troublesome thoughts with the ease 
and suddenness of a child. ‘ How seriously we have been talking ! ’ 
she said ; ‘ it is silly to trouble about what cannot bo helped now. 
Shall \^e finish this waltz — we shall have time for one or two turns 
if you care about it ? ’ 

‘ She said no more about Allen : for the rc]nainder of the evening 
she was her ligh t-heart(!d, carel* ss self, fascinating as she always 
was and could not but be in his eyes, though he preferred her in 
her graver mood. 

, He walked back to the Vicarage with Millicent, speaking very 
litiie of that evening’s festivities, and of Miss Chevening not at all. 
His love, which had hitlierto been of a A'isionary, unpractical kind, 
with which his eye had had more to do than his judgment, hadjust 
begun to seem real and actual. Why should ho not hope ? She did 
not care for liiin as yet •-how should she? but she did not treat him 
as an ordinary ac(piftintancc. Henceforward the thought that he 
might one day succeed in winning her heart should bo something 
more than a,^ream, he would s(‘t it before him as a possibility to 
be realised— which liis whole happiness dejicnded upon his realising. 

Perhaps, even then, Margot was very far from being indifferent 
to him ; with all her self-will, she was capable of feeling a woman’s 
delight in submission to a stronger nature, and there was an im- 
pression of^ower and character in what she knew of Nugent Orme 
that had attracted her from the first. Nor was she blind to the fact 
that he admired her, that if she chose he would bo at her feet. But 
nowshe became afraid of allowing herself to drift. Why did Nugent 
persist in thinking her so much better than she was ? She was 
•almost angry with him for not reading her more truly. If she let 
herself !f)ve him and ho were then to learn the truth— what then ? 
*She knew very well that there would be no weakness in his love. 
She had deceived him as she had not deceived Millicent ; she would 
have to tell him, humble herself before him, perhaps see him turn 
from her — ah, no 1 ' she would not expose herself to these unneces- 
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Bary humiliations. She would stifle any dangerous tendencies 
while there was time ; it would cost her little as yet to cast him out 
of her thoughts, nothing in comparison with what it might in the 
future. 

And so on the only other occasion when she met him before his 
return to town, he found her altered to him in a manner which he 
felt, though he could scarcely define the change. He accepted it 
without betraying any discomposure, and made no effort tO resume 
a more intimate footing ; but he went back to chambers slightly 
disheartened, though very far from despairing. 

‘ He doesn’t really care for me after all,’ thought Margot, when- 
she heard he had gone. ‘ If he had, he would have come up, just to 
say good-bye. I am glad. I ^vatit him not to care ! ’ 

Susan’s mind had been greatly exercised as to the real reasons 
for Allen’s departure. From what he had incautiously said, sho 
was led to hold Miss Chovening chiefly responsible, a conclusion 
which did not tend to lessen the already vigorous hate she felt for 
her young mistress. 

It might be thought that, seeing that Susan’s charms had proved 
powerless with Allen, his absence could not reasonably bo held any 
personal injury to her ; but hate is no logician — she chose to con 
sider that he would have succumbed to her sooner or later had not* 
Miss Margot wantonl}^ bewitched him. That Margot cared one 
straw for him, she knew was impossible, but, to Susan’s vulgarly 
spiteful mind, it seemed probable enough that she had chosen to 
amuse herself at his expense sooner than go without admiratioij. 

And a fact that had come to her knowledge lately had confirmed 
her in these views. Young liarchard, who had a keen eye for a 
pretty face, had thrown liimself in her way of late, and Susan, very 
well able to take care of herself, had not repulsed him, though sho 
was quite aware of the character he bore, and^put him in a different , 
category altogether from her respectable village admirers. But, as 
a former companion of Allen’s and as a young man with more 
smartness and style than most Gorsecombe swains affected, he was 
not without his recommendations, and nothing was more natural 
than that their conversation should sometimes fall upon young Mr. 
Chidwick, and that Barchard should mention that curious incident 
of a letter in a female hand with a Bournemouth pos^rnark which 
was to be secretly delivered. 

• ‘ And you didn’t think to open it to see what was inside ? ’ said 
the ingenuous Susan. 

‘ ’T wasn’t any business of mine,’ he replied, ‘ and besides, there 
was a §eal on it.’ 

‘Ah,’ said Susan, ‘ I'd have managed it, seal or no soai|-,if it had 
been me.’ 

‘ Trust you I ’ he said with a grin of admiration. 

But Susan thought a good deal about this mysterious letter: 
was it that which had decided master to send Mr. Allen away ? 
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Had Margot writifen it ? There must have been something underhand 
about it, or it would not have been addressed under* cover* instead 
of openly to the house. And to think that she could find out 
nothing 1 

It is said that servants know everything of their employers’ 
afiriirs, and, owing to the carelessness with which in most house- 
holds allusions are made in their i)resence, they do know a great 
deal. Few credit their domestics with any cars or intelligence, 
but, for all that, many a Hercules — more or less distorted, but 
•recognisable — is constructed in the kitchen from a fragmentary foot 
picked up in the dining-room. Here, however, the utmost caution 
had been observed ; no one below stairs, not even the infallible 
Masterman, knew more than the bare facts that Mr. Allen had been 
seht out to foreign parts at very short notice, and that he did not 
seem to fancy going. 

Susan had tried to extract information fi-oni Lettice ; but, child 
as she was, Lettice had an instinctive feeling that she ought not to 
chatter of family troubles to an impiisitivc maid. ‘ I don’t think 
mother would like me to talk about it, Susan,’ she had said, with 
the little air of dignity she could take at times; ‘ and besides, you 
Jiuow, I dont know myself why poor Allen went. Only I’m sure it 
wasn’t for anything wrong he had done.’ 

One evening Susan, who occasionally acted as Margot’s maid, 
was brushing Miss Chevening’s hair, when it occurred to her to try 
the effect of e#few judicioi s remarks. She was alway demure and 
• attentive with Margot, who had no suspicion of the venomous 
roAntment that srnoulckred under that trimly-aproned bosom. 
We all walk at times, undismayed because unwitting, under 
the masked giins of some bitter secret hatred. Margot had 
entirely forgotten the girl’s imaginary Trouville grievance, but if 
she had thought that •the other remembered, she would have 
been more amused Ilian alarmed — what harm could Susan do 
to her ? 

‘ It seems*quite like a different house without Mr. Allen, don’t 
it, miss ? ’ began Susan. 

Miss Chevening raised her eyebrows. ‘ Hoes it ? ’ she s^d ; ‘ I 
don’t quite see how his being away can affect you, Susan.’ 

Susan felt a vicious longing to tug the beautiful bronze tresses 
she was haiSclling. 

‘ You don’t, don’t you, you stuck up ’aughty thing ! ’ she thought ; 
‘ but perhaps it affects me as well as my betters.’ 

‘ In course I was not eluding to myself, miss,’ she said, ‘ being 
only a domestic ; I was thinking of the difference it would make to 
you.’ 

^ ‘ Don’t trouble to think, then,*, said Miss Chevening, ‘ because 

really it is no concern of yours.’ 

* Even servants has their feelings, miss,* retorted Susan ; ‘ little 
as you seem to give them credit for it. I’d no intention of taking 
any liberty in what I said, I’m sure.’ 
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‘ Don’t be a goose,’ said Mai'got ; ‘ I am not- offended, only — 
well, I don’t care to discuss Mr. Allen with anybody.’ 

‘ Very good, miss,’ said Susan, witli inward rage. ‘We’ll see ii 
I can’t touch you yet, my lady ! ’ her thoughts ran. 

‘ That young man, Barchard, lic'W miss Mr. Allen, miss,’ . she 
continued. 

‘ Still Mr. Allen ? ’ said jMargot, a little impatiently. ‘ Will he 
indeed, Susan ? ’ 

‘Well, niisSf judging by the friends they were. That young 
Barchard, they do say, was a sort of “ fat-totalum,” as they call it, 
to Mr. Allen. I thought you was aware of that, miss. Why, if 
anyone was sending him a letter they didn’t want noticed — and 
you know, miss, young gentlemen • --well, they do get letters of that 
sort sometimes — they’d send it ’ _ ^ . 

Susan had succeeded in disturbing her mistress’s equanimity at 
last; two. angry roses burnt in Margot’s cheeks as she interrupted 
her — 

‘ That will do, Susan ; I’ve no wish to hear gossip of that sort. 
And you can go now. I will linisli brushing my hair myself.’ 

Susan retired, not without satisfaction. If she could only be 
sure that there was something about that letter which was not 
known, which IMiss IMargot wished concealed — if she could only ^ 
find it out ! Unliappily, slie was as far from settling that important 
point as ever, and in the meantime she wars pow'erless. 

Some days after this tlu'y were at breakfast one s?iowy January 
morning, wdien Cliadwick, wdio was opening his letters, gave (an 
angi'y exclamation. Margot looked up, and wars astonished at the 
black fury which contorted liis face. 

‘ Have you had bad new s ? ’ iinpiired her mother with a languid 
interest. . 

‘ Bad news ! ’ he said with a scowl. ‘ I doii’t know if you would 
call it bad news - there, read it yourself! ’ ^ * 

Ho flung a letter Jicross the table written ip^ a slovenly, 
half-commercial hand. ‘ Wh}^ it’s from Allen 1 ’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Chadwick, glancing at the signature, ‘ and dated from Madras. I 
thought it was Bombay he w as going to ? ’ 

‘Don’t talk about it,’ he stormed ; ‘read it. The infernal, un-* 
grateful, young villain, the double-faced blackguard, /a trick me 
like this 1 ’ 

Mrs. Chadwick read it and handed it on to Margot. It was a 
piteous confused epistle ; ho implored his father not to be angry 
with him, because ho could not, after all, go out to the planta- 
tion ; ho would have done it, he declared, but for what his father 
had said about having told the agent everything ; he could' iiot bear 
living with a man who had been told he was a thief and wanted 
looking after. He was going to seek his fortune in another place, 
in another way, where no one would know anything against him. 
He hoped before long to come back— rich. 
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‘How can h# seek his fortune?’ cried Mrs. Chadwick. ‘He 
must be mad — he has no money.’ 

‘ Like the fool I was,’ said Chadwick, ‘ I gave him some. I 
thouglit I could trust him that little way on board ship. And he’s 
made off with it I ’ 

Margot looked up from the letter. ‘ Did you really toll him that 
you had told your agent ? ’ she asked. ‘ Was that true ? ’ 

‘ It’s true enough,’ said Chadwick. ‘ IIow was I to send him out 
there without giving Macdonald a hint ? It was only fair to him. 

‘ But you need not have let Allen know I ’ she cried. 

‘ I meant to show him he had better be on his best behaviour,’ 
ho said surlily; ‘but that’s only an. excuse —he meant to give me 
the slip all the time. I see that now.’ 

’ ‘ Joshua,’ said his wife, ‘ the next tiling will be that he will come 
back here ! ’ 

‘ Will he ? ’ thundered Chadwick, ‘ unll he ? Let him come— and 
see how he is received I I swear, if he dares to shows his hang-dog 
face here, I’ll turn him out. I’ve borne with him for the last time. 
He’s no son of mine. I disown him — he may go to the dogs, and 
die with them for all I care. You hear me, tSclina ? Never men- 
tion his name to me again — nor you,’ he added to Margot ; ‘ tell 
that child to hold. her tongue, and the boy too. I’ll have no chatter- 
ing about it, make them understand that or it will be the worse for 
all of them I ’ 

He rose 4rom his un tasted breakfast and closed ^ the door 
violently after him, leaving IMargot and her mother looking at one 
another in silent terror. • 

‘ This is very dreadful, darling,’ said Mrs. Cliadwick at last. 

‘ Very,’ said Margot. ‘ Do you think — will he do what he says ? 

‘ Your step-father ? Undoubtedly. He is very angry, and no 
wonder. He makes, quile afraid when he is like that. .But — I 
suppose it is wicked to bo glad — but I can’t help it. Wo shall never 
be troubled with that wretched boy again now. If ho came back 
he would no If be received.’ 

Margot gave a little shudder. ‘ Mother,’ she said, ‘ don’t talk 
like that just yet — it is too horrible I Wiien I think that if ^t had 

not been ’ {She broke off: she could not finish the thought in 

words. 

‘ My detr,’ said Mrs. Chadwick, ‘ I can understand your feeling a 
little distressed. But no one can tell— I can never describe to you— 
the horror I had of that boy. I can’t pretend to be anything but 
very thankful that he has relieved us of himself like this, though of 
course, I can be sorry for him too.’ 

Ai^ Margot, though she hated herself for it, was conscious, too, 
her remorse and pity for the misguided, neglected Allen, 
of that same odious thankfulness and relief that, come wha| might, 
she would never now live in the same house with him, that she was 
safe from him for the future. 

Only Lettico bewailed the news in secret with a sorrow un- 
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alloyed by any Selfish considerations. He had b»3n so kind to her 
in those last few days — that rough brother who was always in dis- 
grace ; he had looked so sad at having to go — and now he had been 
really wicked, and she would never see him any more. She sobbed 
herself to sleep that night, thinking of him out in the darkness 
all alone, with no one allowed to love him or speak to him ever 
again. 

But no other tears were shed for Allen. 



BOOK V. 

JUDGMENT V. INCLINATION. 


CHAPTEL 1. 

IN DOUBT. 

Thk liistory of tJie Chadwick household during the fourteen months 
that followed Allen’s final fiasco may bo told in very few pages. Of 
what had become of him they heard, and perhaps preferred to hear, 
nothing; in the house his name was never mentioned; it was 
understood tliat Chadwick had altered his will. He was reticent 
^Tthe subject of his son, but, nevei’tlicless, it was generally known 
in Gorsecombe tha*. the young man had gone completely to the 
bad, which surprised few, though the more charitable thought that 
his stop-mother miglit havi done more to prevent it, had her 
interest lain in tliat direction. 

l^sappointed hi liis own son, Chadwick set himself to find what 
consolation he might in his step-children. He was gratified by all 
the admiration they excited ; it lljittered him most of all when 
strangers assumed that they w 're actually his children. He prided 
himself on the indulgenci with which lie treated them. IvWgot 
had a horse of her owit now, and Lcttice a pony ; he liked to bo 
seen riding abcflit the country with them ; lie liked them to have 
every adyanta^ that his wealth could give. Vanity, and the 
mortification Allen had caused him, had more to do with this than 
any real atfection for the Chevenings. He was never quite at his 
ease with them never without a secret consciousness of a subtle 
difference between himself and them that met him at every turn. 
Even Letticq>submitted a little unwillingly to his rough caresses 
and did not chatter so freely to him as to others.'^ Margot’s 
liehaviour to him gave him nothing to find fault with ; she had 
found herself unable to refuse the favours ho showered upon her 
and would not be guilty of the meanness of accepting everything 
without making all the return in her power. But though she was 
dutiful- ‘ nd even grateful, she could not bring herself to pretend 
an anection she did not feel ; it was all she could do sometimes to 
conceal the shudd^^r caused by some fresh revelation of the man’s 
essential coarseness of fibre. 

• Ida stood lowest in his favour. She had come back from the 

T 
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South of France with no trace of the crisis she h .d passed through ; 
in facf, she ®seemed to have erased the very memory of it from 
her mind. But she was .still delicate, with a sensitiveness that he 
characterised as ‘finical.’ She allowed him to see that she shrank 
from him, which irritated him. It was lucky for Ida tht!t her 
elder sister was always at hand to avert an outburst, and bring 
Chadwick back into good-huniour. 

As for Chadwick’s relations with his wife, they had not become 
closer with time, though there was nothing in their behaviour to 
one another to show that either regretted the union. The world-jr- 
the local world of Gorsecombe, that is—called Mrs. Chadwick an 
admirable wife, and considered tliat she had accomplished marvels 
in improving her husband’s position. 

There had been no pretence of love between them; he had 
admired her, and did so still ; he had wanted a liandsome, well-bred 
woman of the world to preside over his house and attract local 
society; ho liad all he had bargained for, and more, for he had not 
expected to triumph so instantly and completely over the prejudice 
that had surrounded him as this marriage liad enabled him to do. 
But for all that, he was not content ; lie found himself too much 
eclipsed by his wife; he knew too well that people came to his 
house and invited him to theirs for her sake ; that ho personail"^ 
was little, if at all, more pojudar than before. 

He had not, as he had hoped, been put on the Commission 
of the Peace ; he was not asked to joi}i sliooting parties in the 
autumn; he was not made to feel that ho was an important or a 
welcome presence anywhere. People \vere civil to him, ant^jihat 
was about all — and lie cursed their civility in his soul. 

Phough he would not allow it to himself, ho had realised none 
of his expectations ; ho was more loiicly here in this big house, 
with all those fair young faces about him' ; he was less of a power’ 
in spite of all his money, than he had been out on his Beharplanta? 
tions. Sometimes it came home to him bitterlv enough, that grace- 
less, good-for-nothing son of his had, after a,lk’l)een the only person 
who had really looked up to him or cared for him. But Allen had ' 
sinned past all forgiveness; having chosen to cut himself off from 
the only means of retrieving his disgrace, he w\as less than a 
stranger henceforth, and it was useless to think of what might have 
been. 

To forget all gloomy reflections of this sort, Chadwick had 
recourse to a means that ho was already too much inclined to 
seek—he drank. No one— not even his wife— suspected the extent 
to which the habit had grown upon him ; ho only indulged it when 
alone, and tile only effect wine had hitherto had upon him was to 
render him more taciturn. 

His wife and family saw less of him in the evenings ; he allowed 
them to do very much as they pleased, even if ht snarled occasion- 
ally under Mrs. Chadwick’s rather frequent and increasing demands 
on his purse. • 
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when they met had changed since then — had he found some greater 
attracftion in London ? 8he knew nothing, and was afraid to attract 
Millicent’s suspicion by any questions as to her brother’s doings. 
It did not occur to her that she herself was chiefly responsible for 
Nugent’s change of manner. The dread she had felt had wc«:n off; 
she had come to think, or persuade herself that he would think, 
Allen’s desertion a sufficient justification of her conduct towards 
him ; if he was inclined to blame her, she believed it would be 
possible to bring him to adopt her views. She hoped he had for- 
gotten AUen altogether, for ho had made no allusion to him of latp ; 
yet at times she feared tliat tliis silence was a sign that he knew 
and condemned. But Millicent had promised not to repeat that 
unlucky confidence — it could not be that. In London she would 
meet him more often, and be better able to judge. 

It was strange, even to herself, that her thoughts should bo so 
frequently busy with speciffation on this meeting, and that the re- 
tention of his good opinion had come to i^ossess such a growing 
importance for her. 

Some instinct warned her that, for her own sake, she should not 
think of him as more than a friend, and that it was safest to see as 
little of him as possible, but that did not alter the sharp efread tha^t 
overcame her at the mere idea of finding that his very friendship 
was no longer hers. It would be terrible if ho had come to dislike 
or despise her — worse if he were merely indifferent — and she must 
wait for certainty until they met each other face to face. 

Spring found Mrs. Chadwick and her daughters established in 
their new quarters, which not everyone would have considered a 
good exchange for a country house full of light and air and fragrant 
garden-breaths. This London mansion was tall and narrow, dark 
as to its staircase and back rooms, whi&h looked out upon a deep 
stucco well or shaft. But then it possessed what the estate agent’w 
bills termed ‘ spacious reception-rooms,’ furnished, it is true, with 
the chilly and unhomelike meagreness— something between the 
appointments of superior lodgings and an inferior hotel — of a house 
that has never been a home. However, it faced the great main 
road and the Park railings and wide stretches of green turf beyond. 
To Mrs. Chadwick, and perhaps to her two eldest daughters, there 
was something inspiriting and exhilarating in the very din of the 
traffic that rolled and clattered all day past their windows. Only 
Lettice, at lessons with her new governess in a dark little room at 
the rear, seemed losing her colour and spirits. 

The almond blossom had begun to brighten the grimy squares, 
and the murderous east wind had not had time as yet to mow down 
the crocuses, drawn up in lines like young conscripts, ^ ’/'upf +he 
garden walks. It was late in the afternoon and the Chevehing 
girls were in the big drawing-room with their mother, having just 
returned from a drive in the Park ; Lettice was reading diligently 
in the window. 
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* And what havetyou been doing with yourself this afternoon, 
pet ? ’ asked her mother. 

‘Oh, Mademoiselle and I had a walk,’ said Lettice, in a tone 
that implied some contempt for this exercise as practised in London. 

‘ We ■v^nt along the Seri^entine, and there was a boy sailing hia 
boat there — at least it would only sail bottom upwards. And I 
lent him Mademoiselle’s umbrella to reach it with. I don’t think 
Serpentine boys are very polite, for he didn’t even say “ Thank you.” 
Mummy, I do wish we could have brought Yarrow with us I ’ 

‘ Poor Yarj;ow hasn’t been well lately, dear, and London isn’t 
good for him.’ 

‘ Do you know,’ said Lettice, ‘ I think Yarrow and I must have 
the same kind of constitution. London isn’t good for me, either. 
Even Ghisv/ick was more c )untry than this ? ’ 

Mrs. Chadwick was stroking Letticc’s hair. ‘ I must take you 
to have some of this cut off,’ she remarked. 

‘ Must you ? ’ said Lettice. ‘ Don’t, mother. I like it long — it’s 
company for mo when I’m reacting.’ 

‘ Never mind about the tea just now, Margot,’ said Mrs. Chad- 
wick as ]^argot was preparing to attend to her usual duty ; ‘ Ida 
must pour me out some for onee. I want you to look at that list 
Oil the writing-table, and see if 1 have left anybody out who ought 
to be there.’ 

Margot took up the list. She and Ida were to be presented 
next week, and Chadwick was asking all the people she knew 
in town to look in after the ceremony. Margot’s eyes ran rapidly 
dowjf the names of those \’^ho were to be written to — the one name 
she wished to find there was absent. Could she trust herself to 
suggest its inclusion without betraying the interest she felt ? She 
sat there undecided, playing with the paper as her eyes looked idly 
out'over the Park and theftrees, whose bare branches were already 
Showing knotted outliinJs against the pale rose and amethyst sky. 

‘ Well, Margot,’ said her mother, ‘ is everybody there ? ’ 

‘ I think so,#mless — haven’t you forgotten Mr. Orme ? ’ 

‘It didn’t occur to me to invite Mr. Orme — he has his pro- 
fession to attend to, and afternoon i^arties are not likely to have 
any attractions for him.’ 

Margot felt unable to press the point ; probably he would not 
come even i^he were asked. Fate was against her for the present. 

Ida came up at this moment, put down the cup she had brought 
Margot, and looked over her shoulder. ‘ Hasn’t Mr. Guy Hotham 
his profession to attend to, too, mother ? ’ she inquired a little 
maliciously. ‘ You have asked him.’ 

‘ Mr. Hotham has not to depend upon it.’ 

I ‘ ..^ink,’ said Ida, ‘ that if you ask one, you ought to ask the 

other — they are living in the same house together, and won’t it 
look a little pointed not to ask both ? ’ 

Ida did not often show so much interest in what was going on, 
and sbe was actuated now, not by any intuition of her sister’s 
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wishes, but by a suspicion that Guy Hotham ^Y)uld be more likely 
to preeent himself if he -could be certain of not being the only male 
creature in the room. 

Mrs. Chadwick, who always yielded to anj^ suggestion of Ida’s, 
did not think it worth while to oppose this one. ‘ Very w%ll, my 
dear,’ she said indolently; ‘ if you like to ask him, do so. I should 
be sorry to offend the dear Vicar.’ 

On the following afternoon, Orme was in his professional cham- 
bers in New Square, engaged in reading over a case that had just 
been brought in for his o])inion, when the staircase outside Re- 
sounded with a brisk but not very professional footstep, which was 
easy to recognise as Guy Hotham’s. To assist that young gentle- 
man in his studies for the Bar examination, he had given him 
what is known as the run of liis chambers, though Guy usually 
preferred to run in any otlier direction. 

Orme looked up smiling as the other burst in, for the two, in spite 
of the four years between tliem (often as great a barrier as a decade 
or so to a young fellow of IIotham’s*agc) were on excellent terms. 

‘ Hope you haven’t hurried over your breakfast ? ’ he said 
politely, with a glance at a little clock on his table which marked 
a quarter to five. t ' 

‘ Oh, I looked in for a few minutes at the Club on my way 
down. I haven’t come to do any reading to-day.’ 

‘ You don’t mean it ! ’ 

‘ You shut up. I’ve lots of time to mug up Snell and Williams 
between this and Christmas — it’s not as if I meant to take r^p the 
thing seriously.’ 

‘ Well,’ Orme admitted, ‘ it isn’t much.’ 

‘ I only want to get called. The governor thinks I ought to 
know a little law, in case I get made t magistrate some day. I 
say,’ he broke off, beginning to turn over the bundles of papers, 
on Orme’s table, ‘ you are going it, old man. “ 0ase for opinion 
of Counsel,” “Mr. Nugent Orme— two guas!”^. “Mr. Nugent 
Orme, to settle draft statement of claim and advise generally.” 
“ Draft minutes.” “ Draft Decree.” “ Brief— with you, Mr. Hal- 
lerby,, Q.C.” All these in since I was here last. You lucky old 
beggar I Why, I know no end of fellows who’ve never had a brief. 
I’m not interrupting you, am I ? ’ c 

‘ Not a bit,’ said Orme, heartily. ‘ I was just going to knock off.* 
It struck him that his young friend had some purpose in his- visit, 
which he didn’t quite know how to touch upon ; there was some- 
thing decidedly uneasy in his way of wandering about. ‘ Nothing 
wrong, is there ? ’ he asked. ‘ Anything you want to speak to me- 
about ? ’ • t 

* Nothing, old boy ; don’t alarm yourself. By Jove, you’ve^uiit 
reminded me,’ said young Hotham, with an ah^ of sudden recol- 
lection that was too artless to be quite genuine. ‘I’d forgotten 
what it was I did, come for— it was this’— -here he produced a 
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letter. ‘ It came just after you had gone,’ he exclaimed, with a red- 
dening complexion* ‘ so I— er— thought it rnight be important— and 
I’d bring it up.’ * • 

Nugent took it, and the younger man stood watching his face 
whil^ie read. Apparently Guy was not consoled by what he saw. 

‘Thanks,’ said ‘Nugent, as he put the note in his pocket with a 
quiet satisfaction. 

‘ It doesn’t happen by any chance to be an invitation for Thurs- 
day afternoon, after the Drawing-room, docs it ? ’ said Hotham, 
unable to repress his curiosity. 

• ‘ It does-»why ? ’ 

‘ Nothing — only T thought you seemed rather pleased at it. I 
shouldn’t liave fancied afternoon parties were much in your line 
Shall you go ? ’ 

^ ‘.If I can manage it, very probably,’ said Orme, who liad every 
intention of going. 

‘ She’s asked me, too.’ 

‘ Miss Chevening has ? Well, are you going ? ’ 

‘Don’t know — I may. 1 say, Orme, if anyone else had asked 
you, would you have gone ? ’ 

‘You’re confoundedly curious to-day, jiiy dear fellow.’ 

* • know I am. I can’t lit.!p it. hook hero, Orme, I wish you 
%'ould tell me something. I’d no idea of tin's till to-day. I thought 
she was beginning to -I didii’t think she’d write to any other 
fellow I ’ 

Orme raiseti* his cycdu'ows. ‘ To ask him to come to an At 
Honie — why the deuce shouldn’t she ? ’ 

iTt wasn’t that — it wjwj the way you looked when you read it. 
Orme, it — it’s not a “case” with you, is it — you know what I 
mean ? ’ 

‘ I won’t pretend I don’t. If I said yes, what would it matter to 
you?’ ^ • 

‘ A lot,’ said Hotham. ‘ I tell you what, I’m awfully gone on 
her, and where shall I be if you go in and cut me out ? ’ 

‘I’ve not c%t you out yet, and I’m not likely to,’ said Orme, 
rather sadly. ‘ Most peojile would back your chances.’ 

‘ Oh, I shall have the old place some day, when the old governor 
drops, and — and the title and all tliat. But what does a girl care 
for that ! ’ ^ 

Privately Orme was of opinion that a girl cared a good deal, but 
he said nothing, and Hotham went on lugubriously. ‘Anyway, I’ve 
nothing at present, while you— you’re a clever chap, and no end of 
a swell at most things ; you very nearly got your “blue” when you 
were up, and I never got out of the “torpids,” and you’ll be making 
your fortune at the Bar before very long, and — and it’s devilish 
huiicIr^iDer knowing her six months to find myself out of the run- 
ning!’ 

‘Doesn’t it strike you as rather absurd for us two to be contend- 
ing with one another in modesty like this on the strength of a note 
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asking us to come to tea ? Six months I I’ve known her for nearly 
three x^ars, if you come to that.’* 

‘ But she couldn’t have been more than sixteen then,’ exclaimed 
Hotham. 

‘ I should say she was about nineteen— not thot it signifies.’ 

‘ Not signify I ’ cried Hotham. ‘ It strikes me it does. You’ve 
been speaking of the elder sister, Margot, all this time, haven’t 
you ? ’ 

‘ Well ? ’ 

‘ Well, it’s the younger one, Ida, I meant -but wasn’t that letter 
from her, then ? ’ » • 

‘ Of course not ! ’ 

‘ I didn t know I fancied — what funked me was your face when 
you read it, and all the time— by Jove, what an ass I’ve been ! ’ 

‘ What asses we’ve both been,’ remarked Orme, a little annoyed 
that he had allowed his secret to escape him. ‘ You’ve got this out 
of me, Hotham, but for Heaven’s sake don’t imagine that this is 
anything but a one-sided business — this note is an ordinary invita- 
tion. I’m nothing to her ; it’s as likely as not wo don’t meet a 
second time this season. I doubt if her mother will give me many 
opportunities of seeing her.’ » 

‘ You shall liave your opportunities, thougli, all the same,’ sakH 
Hotham. ‘You’ve heard me speak of my aunt, Mrs. Antrobusr 
Tremendous trump ; lias a flat in Albert Hall Mansions. She’ll do 
anything for me. Well, I told her all about Ida, you know, and 
got her to call on Mrs. Chadwick. And she took to^Ida directly she 
saw^ her, and means to ask her to all her parties. She’s always 
having a party of some kind— prefers ’em young and pretty. Well, 
of couise, she can t ask one sister without the other, and, don’t you 
see ? I’ll take care you get a card for anything that’s going. My 
aunt knows who you are ; you’ve only t(^ come with me and call 
some afternoon, and get the right side of tliQ old lady, and it’s your , 
own fault if you don’t get an innings sooner or later*! ’ 

‘ It’s awfully good of you I ’ said Orme, who no longer regretted 
his indiscretion. * 

‘ Oh, now I know you’re not my hated rival, I feel like a brother 
to you I We may be brothers some day, old fellow, if everything 
goes on right.’ ® 

Orme was afraid to reckon too confidently on the fjiture ; still, 
he felt that it looked brighter now than ho had ever dared to'hope! 
He would see Margot again very shortly, if Guy Hotham kept his 
word ; it would not bo his only chance of seeing her. And he had 
made up his mind that if ho could see any sign that she was not 
wholly indifferent to him, he would speak to her of his hopes before . 
the summer was over. There was no reason why he shopitl hold 
back any longer ; his practice had increased considerably 
the last year; he was already making a fair incojneYor a man of 
his standing, and might look forward to marrying within the next 
year or two. 
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And yet, intensely as lie longed for Irer, determined as l\e was 
to win her for liis own, bo was conscious all the time; bow little be 
really knew of bor. He told bimsclf tbat certain cbaracteristics 
wbicb bad given bim a dumb pain to witness long ago, signs of 
wba^ in anyon(^^se, he would have called beartlessness, had laded 
or been outiivcd/^Had bo not scon licr coiupiering her prejudices, 
had she not shown herself in that softened, sweetly repentant 
mood ? But it was not that which had made him love her first — 
his love was unreasoning, instinctive — he could not master it, but 
at the same time ho had always a haunting perception that it might 
perhaps be better for him if lie could. 


OIIAPTElt IT. 

A PARTIAL SOLUTION. 

Perhaps the smile and tender tone 

Came out of her pitying womanhood. — Maud* 

^It might be thought that the addition of a single unit to the popu- 
lation of a mighty city would make no very perceptible difference 
to the appearance of its streets. Jjovers know better. To Orme, 
London had seemed transformed ever since he had known of Miss 
Chevening’s aiTival. Born in the country and accustomed all his 
*lif€^to open air and exercise, the great city, with its dingy bricks 
arfd its second-hand atmbsphere, generally oppressed his spirits and 
told on his health ii> it does with all but natives. But now a 
glamour had fallen upon the bustling streets, the Park and Gardens 
were full of delightful possibilities. Nothing was commonplace, no 
one uninteresting to iwm ; his daily walk back from chambers was 
a romantic ad^'enture ; such social invitations as came in his way 
were accepted with a novel sense of excitement. For might not 
her face at any moment flash across him from the throng ? Might 
not any carriage he saw approaching contain her ? W as it not 
possible that he might find her amongst the company the very next 
evening he went out ‘? 

It seeiiied for some time that if he met her at all it would be in 
come such accidental way. He called, but they "were not at home, 
and all his hopes of encountering her in public or private had so far 
been disappointed. The possibility was always there, however, and 
he kept up heart on that. Since the day on which Hotham had 
brought him her letter, his worst anxiety was removed ; he would 
certainly see her once, and have the opportunity of speaking to her 
^on^is Thursday which was slowly approaching ; he could wait 
more patiently ^n the meanwhile. 

When the day came at last, he was engaged all day in court, as 
junior counsel in a complicated patent case. The duty of feeding a 
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querulous leader with the appropriate diagrams, specifications, affi- 
davits, and photographs at the rigli^ moment kejft him effectually 
from thmking*^of more sentimental sul)jects, as the learned Q.O. 
addressed an interminable argument to the jiubge in his peevish, high* 
pitched voice, while the air of the court grew stuffier and heavier 
as the afternoon advanced. But when four o’ckvK came, and the 
Court rose, what a deliverance it w’as to Orme to get out into the 
dim corridors, and how fervently lie hoped, as he crossed from the 
robing-room to liis chambers, that he would find no work requiring 
immediate consideration ! 

To his relief there w'as nothing Unit could not stand over till* 
next day, and lie made his escape at once ; it was too early to go to 
Hj^de Park, but there was the inseparal)le black bag to be loft at 
his rooms, Ilotham to be picked up, if lie luul not already gone, and 
then there were some sliglit changes in his toilet to be made before 
he could feel himself wortliy to meet liis lady’s eyes. It must be a 
very strong-minded or self-confident lover who does not on such 
occasions regard his ordinary raiment with a distrustful and dis- 
paraging eye. 

At last he and Hothani were on tludr way to the house opposite 
Hyde Park;* the afternoon was raw and bleak, with a sullen 4eaden 
sky, and a vicious east wind that drove the fine dust in stinging 
showers and gave a pinebed, blighted look to the faces in the street. 
But within the house, which was full of pcojile, the feminine ele- 
ment being, of cours(‘, in a very decided majority, it W'as warm and 
cheerful enough. The drawing-room ])arty had not' yet returned, 
so that Jjettice enjoyed the unaccustomed dignity of acting as ^le- 
puty hostess upstairs. A'ugcnt remained' below in the tea-roo 4 n 
where Hotham had introduced him to JMrs. Antrobus, a middle-aged 
lady of much vi\acity. ‘ I’ve heard so much of you from my 
nephew,’ she told him ; ‘ such a good th^ig for him to be with 
someone a little older than himself! And i pyippose you arc really 
working at your profession ? I’ve always said that poor dear Guy 
ought to have gone into the army, luit his mother wouldn’t hear of 
it, and of course he’ll never be anything but a bairist^r in name, if 
he’s that. I should be so thankful to see him settle down to some- 
thing or someone, poor fellow ! London’s so full of temptations for 
a young man, Mr. Orme. Don’t you think so ? ’ 

Orme said he thought she had no reason to be anxious on 
Hotham’ s account. 

‘ You mustn’t let him get into mischief if you can help it. He’s 
behaving himself very well just now, I must say— if I could only 
believe ho was in earnest. When are these girls coming back, I 
wonder ? They’ll be perished with the cold — such insanity to venture 
out on such a day as this ! They’re very late— more presenj^ations 
than usual to-day, I suppose ; I can’t run away till I’ve seen'^niCfW* 
they look in their finery. Ah, here they are at last I ’ 

Across the shaded lights and through the still imshrouded win- 
dow Orme saw the carriage dash up in the waning light, with the 
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coachman and footman wearing tlioso bouquets which custom — 
Heaven knows wy — provides for their solace and refresljment on 
this particular occasion. 

She was coming— he would see her now— and yet, by one of 
tho^e strange contradictions in the human mind, he felt none of the 
ecstacy he hade^ccted — nothing but a suspense that was absolute 
pain. 

As the two sisters entered, they were instantly rushed at by 
admiring girl-friends, pitying, exclaiming, questioning, and compar- 
ing experiences, while Nugent had nothing to do but to stand apart 
•and watch* Margot as she stood there, holding her long train and 
laughing and talking gaily. 

She was looking radiant ; her complexion had not suffered either 
from the cruel winds or the fatigue of the day ; her loveliness was 
heightened rather than overborne by tlie elaborate costume ; the 
small ostrich feather gave a statelier air to licr graceful head ; he 
felt an almost personal pride in the sight of her, and yet his heart 
ached too. Could he reasonably expect this rare and exquisite being 
to link her existence with his ? — who was he that she should prefer 
him above all others ? — would it not be wiser to relinquish this dream 
once for all ? 

It might be, but he fully intended to persevere for all that; no 
pitiful self-distrust should liold him Inick from trying for the prize 
he had set his hean on ; he knew tliat he had the power to make a 
position for her in time ; ho would take no dismissal but hers. 

And just tflen she saw him, and lier sweet eyes shone with the 
ol^ frank pleasure. tShe was still his friend. 

• The room was thinrrtng now, and he was able to come forward 
and speak to her. 

‘ So you have actually come,’ she said. ‘ I fancied you would 
probably despise such Acuities.’ 

‘ I didn’t know I jvas such a Diogenes as all that,’ he answered. 

‘ Oh, but «it does seem an absurd practice, when you come to 
think of it, this solemn inviting of all one’s friends to come and 
gaze on people for no better reason than that they have just been 
presented to their Sovereign. Confess tliat is what you have been 
thinking.’ 

‘ My conscience is quite clear.’ 

‘ You gay that quite nicely ; but it doesn’t make me feel less 
barbaric all the same. And now do you think you can get me a 
cup of coffee and something to eat. 1 can’t possibly hold out any 
longer.’ 

So presently they were standing side by side before the usual 
long table, and he was delightfully occupied in ministering to her 
requirements. As they stood there, his eyes fell on one of the two 
►n^at maids in attendance, and he speculated idly in passing why it 
was that her fa^e seemed familiar to him, though he not unnaturally 
failed to identity Susan with the termagant nursemaid at Trouville, 
who had been the means of first directing his attention to Miss 
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Clievening. Susan knew Inm, however, tliongli :;ke stood there, 
demure and prim, as if her whole attention was concentrated on 

her duties. ^ n i n i, 

Margot was describii"^ her day’s experiences. ‘ And the blocks 
were so tiresome,’ she said ; ‘ and the ugly common. ces that ci^me 
up and flattened themselves against the glass, gasf^ing like the fish 
in an aquarium, Only, unfortunately for us, they were not dumb. 
Some of the rougher people seemed quite injured at our having the 
insolence to go to Court, I felt so inclined to tell them that I wished 
they were going instead of me, and that they would be more con- 
tented if they knew how fearfully uncomfortable we were inside ! ’ 

‘ I suppose it was all right wdien you were once at the palace ? ’ 

‘ Not at all. It w’as so cold in those corridors and antechambep, 
and the frightful responsibility of one’s train — never wear a train, 
Mr. Orme,’ she counselled him gravely in parenthesis. ‘ As for the 
ceremony, I am very vague al)out it already. I remember our 
names being called out, and that I kissed the Queen’s hand, and got 
through all my curtseying somehow witliout a mishap. I’d prac- 
tised, you see. One girl that came after us was not so lucky, at 
least she came out in tears. I don’t know what had happened to 
her, poor thing ! I think she suddenly lost her head and bolted at 
the critical moment, and the Queen had her fetched back to do it 
properly. How wretched she must be feeling iiow, mustn’t she? 
I should have been very disappointed if her Majesty had not stayed 
until our turn came ; there is nothing Ilepublican about me. You 
are not a Radical, I hope ? ’ 

‘ It would evidently bo rash to admit it just now if I were,’ he 
said, ‘ but I should be very sorry to see our 'Royalty represented l/y 
King Demos.’ 

‘ Should you ? I am so glad,’ she said; ‘ so should I.^ Fancy 
having to go to kiss his hand 1 ’ She mad'*^ her pretty grimace at 
the idea. ‘ I should run away then. Rut tell me what you have 
been doing since I saw you last ; have you been working very hard, 
and addressing Rritish juries — isn’t that wdiat you do ? ’ 

‘Juries are not in my department,’ he explained; ‘but the other 
day I had to face three Rords Justices of Appeal, which was a fear- 
ful ordeal.’ 

‘ Really ; why I met one of them out at dinner last week, and 
he was delightful — so amusing and pleasant ! ’ 

‘ They are not quite like that on the bench,’ ho said. ‘ I assure 
you I passed a most uncomfortable morning. I made sure they 
were all against me ; they jjut such tremendous posers, one after 
another.’ 

‘ Three against one doesn’t sound very fair,’ she said ; ‘ and so, 
I suppose, 3 'ou lost your — what do you call it— -verdict ? No, cas^’ 
‘ Oh, I won my appeal,’ ho answered (he might have mention^, 
had he chosen, that he had even been complimented from the bench 
on the ability he had shown), ‘ but won’t you tell me about your 
own doings now ? ’ 
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‘There is so ^ttle to tell. Life in Gorsccombois not exactly 
fertile m incident, as you know. The chief thing i, sad,*nd that 
has happened since I have been awfty. Did you ever see Yarrow, 
my collie ?— he is ill, and 1 am very much afraid I shall never see 
hm]^agam.’ 

• am^st have wished himself her dog, to be spoken of 

m that tone of loving regi-et, to call that sudden shadow to her 
bright eyes. I haven’t dared to tell Lettice yet,’ she added; ‘ she 
will be heartbroken, she has always been his favourite. I shall 
never forget how wretched ho was one day when she was quite 
small and he tripped her up by accident in playing with her, and 
hurt her knee. Nothing would content him but being allowed to 
come into her room, and he remained there with his head on the 
counterpane, trying to make her understand how grieved he was. 

1 can t bear to think ho may have to be killed.’ 

How he loved her for the feeling she showed — how doubly dear 
^ touch of tenderness and sympathy — and yet 
\Vith her usual perversity she contrived to destroy the effect almost 
immediately. f 

There was a sligdit pause after she had spoken last, and then 
que stion which caused her to become frigid and in- 
^<lifferent as if by some blighting spell. 

TL bo inqu:.'-cd, ‘have you heard from your step- 
brother Allen lately ? ’ ^ 

Somehow his former pupil had rather fallen out of his recollec- 
tion of late, as persons do who take no means of recalling them- 
sel^jes to our minds ; in liis visits to Gorsecombe he had not chanced 
t^ hear the result of tfto indigo-])lanting scheme, and he asked 
about Allen now with a sense of shame at his own forgetfulness. 

‘From Allen ? ’ she said carelessly— too carelessly almost. ‘ Oh, 
no, he does not write to^ie, you know.’ 

‘ But his father ha^? had news of him, I suppose ? ’ said Orme. ‘I 
hope he is doing w'cll out in India ? ’ 

‘ Oh, I believe so. I — I really do not know exactly. Shall we 
go upstairs now ? ’ 

He saw that she did not mean to pursue the subject ; indeed, 
the mention of that name had raised a sudden constraint between 
them ; she led the way to the drawing-room and he followed, but 
no more w^s said on either side. 

^ Once more he had to be content with looking on, for Miss 
Chevemng was instantly surrounded as before. Lady Yaverland, 
who hard presented her nieces, was upstairs with the Miss Bradings, 
whose first Drawing-room dated from a season further back than 
they cared to remember, and poor Lord Yaverland, conscious of 
not appearing to advantage in white knee-breeches and stockings 
^he Imd -once filled a minor post in a short-lived Administration), 
kept himself ap^ his fringed cocked-hat as much in the background 
as possible and looked acutely miserable. 

Guy Hotham was hovering about Ida, and though there were 
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several people in the room Orme knew, he did nofe feel inclined to 
make an^ further conversational openings just then. 

But presently Lettice cam# up and shook hands with him. ^ I 
wonder how the Queen holds her Drawing-room ? ’ she remarked. 

‘ Should you think she walked about and talked t(\.all the people 
just as mother is doing now ? I should like to teaaK to the Queen — 
wouldn’t you ? ’ 

Nugent feared ho might have a difficulty in finding something 
to talk to her about. 

‘ I shouldn’t,’ said Lettice ; ‘ there’s quite a lot of things I should 
like to ask her.’ 

‘ I believe it isn't considered proper to ask Koyalty questions.’ 

‘ Oh, but I should ask only polite ones — and I shoiUd tell her 
she needn’t answer unless she liked. That wasn’t what I came to 
talk to you about, though ; there’s something I want to know so 
dreadfully, but I can’t ask you here. Would you mind coming 
down into the conservatory, where no one will hear us ? ’ 

Orme followed her obediently outside and down a few steps 
to a small tiled alcbve hung with Persian tapestries. 

‘ You were Allen’s tutor once, weren’t you ? ’ began Lettice, ‘ long' 
ago — before ive knew him.’ 

‘ Yes,’ said Nugent ; ‘ for a short time I was.’ 

‘ He liked you,’ she said ; ‘he often told mo so. And what I 
want you to tell me is, if ho has ever written to you to say what 
has become of him, and how he is. I do want to know so very 
much ! ’ 

‘ He has not written to me, Lettice,’ said Orme ; ‘ but won’t y«ur 
sister tell you all you want to know— or Mr. Chadwick ? ’ 

‘ Margot never likes talking about him,’ said Lettice, ‘ not even 
here. And I daren’t ask papa. I should be sent to school if I 
mentioned Allen’s name even ; he said so. It’s so dreadful, though, 
to think of poor Allen wandering about with ao one to care about 
him, and no home to come back to ! ’ '■ 

Orme started. ‘ What do you mean, Lettice ? — wandering about 
— and no home to come back to ? I thought Allen was settled in 
India, and doing well ! ’ 

‘Oh, no,’ she said sadly, / we don’t know where he is. I don’t 
believe anybody at home cares, except me. And you haven’t heard 
— you can’t tell me about him? ’ 

‘ I wish I could,’ he said, with a painful sense of bewilderment ; 

‘ but — but all this is new to mo. I have been taking it for granted 
that he was all right.’ 

‘ I’m sorry,’ said Lettice, with a little sigh. ‘ I suppose we 
had better go back again now — you don’t mind my bringing you 
down here all for nothing, do you ? ’ 

Orme returned to the drawing-room, where the people were be- 
gmning to make a move. Mrs. Antrobus stopped iiji passing to give 
him the invitation to come and see her, which would have meant 
go much to him a short time ago. Just then it seemed a mockery ; 
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for it was, perhtps, pardonable in liiin, that Leltice’fi revelation 
should affect him most powerfully in connection witii Mar^^ot. He 
had believed her to be frankness he had hoped that she put 
some confidence in him, and yet she knew that Allen was an out- 
castiand a waw4^er upon the face of the earth, and she had sup- 
pressed this kno^(]^»-e, and answered smoothly, carelessly, as if - 
though il concerned ]ier not — all were well with him ! 

And, such is the egotism ot a lover, it was the attempt at con- 
cealment, the withdrawal of confidence in relation to himself, that 
^struck him most paintnlly, coming near to disenchanting him for 
the moment; The deception seemed so w'anton, so cynically reck- 
less, that he was sta,ggored. 

He felt unable to stay there ; the sigdit other, all loveliness and 
animation, oppressed him n( \v, and yet ho could jiot go without 
taking leave of lier. He joined her as she stood at one of the 
windows, looking out on the blue-grey dusk and the lines of lighted 
lamps across the Park. ‘ (lood-l)ye, Miss Chevening,’ he said. 

She turned to liim. ‘Are you going? ’ she said, and then her 
nonchalance left her. ‘Don’t go just yet. There is something I 
want to tell you first— about Allen.’ she added. 

He held his lu-eath; if he could have sj)oken ho would have 
jtried to prevent her — lie was in terror of some further insincerity. 

‘ I left you to sujipose d( wnstairs,’ she began, in a rapid, breath- 
less manner, with a glance back into the room beyond to make sure 
that she was jiot overheard, ‘ I let you sup[)oso that there was 
, nothing to tell about him. There was a great deal -only,’ and she 
smiled faintly, ‘when there are two maid-servants on the other 
side of a table listening with sll their ears, it is not quite the most 
convenient time for unlocking the family skeleton.’ 

He felt his doubts giving way with every word she spoke — 
in what a hurry he hadijeen to judge her ! ‘ It was indiscreet of 

me to ask as I did,’ ke admitted. ‘ I ought to have known better.’ 

. ‘ Oh, I dod’t know-how were you to anticipate? Plven I — 
but I had better tell you. My unh?op])y step-brother has destroyed 
his last chance ; he never even gave the indigo factory a trial, ho 
ran away on the voyage out, and his father has refused to have 
anything more to do with him. AVo have heard nothing since. 
Now. you know all that tliere fs to know,’ she concluded. 

He draf^v a deep breath of relief; his chief sensation was an 
intense thankfulness that she had told him this herself, and shown 
his suspicions of her candour to be so monstrously unjust. In the 
revulsion of feeling ho was not inclined to dwell, as ho might have 
done at some other time, upon the tone in which her announcement 
was made. 

‘ I had hoped for better news,’ he'said gravely ; ‘ I am more sorry 
*than I can say.’ 

Orme was sincerely sorry, and yet, to himself, the words 
sounded hollow and conventional — for it was not ol‘ Allen that he 
was thinking most just then. 
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‘I knew you would be,’ she said; ‘you always had a great 
belief irbhim.’,, 

‘ I don’t understand it,’ -he answered slowly ; ‘ it seems so 
strange that he should have thrown up a plan without a trial — 
when it was his own idea, after 2)ersuading you to ghtain his father’s 
consent. What do you suppose his object could ciave been ? ’ 

‘ I have not tried to suppose,’ she replied, ‘ and, Air. Orme, you 
will understand, I am sure, that after wliat has happened, it is — is 
not a very pleasant subject to me. It would be a great relief for 
me to feel that it is not to be revived between us again. lie has 
chosen to cut himself adrift from us all. It can do no possible good 
to be for ever discussing the whole miserable business over and 
over again, whenever we meet — can it ? ’ She said this with a 
certain feverish impetuosity, and evident weariness of the subject. 

‘ I suppose not,’ he agreed. ‘ I will not distress you like this 
again. Miss Chevening.’ 

‘ You will not ? Thank you so much ! Is it very hard-hearted of 
me to say this ? I can’t help it, and you must not suppose that I 
am not sorry for him, or that I don’t think of all this sometimes, 
and wish it could have- been different — only I hate talking about it 
. so — you do understand, don’t you? ’ 

A man must have been much less in love than Orme was tc 
resist her just then, so winningly did she make, that appeal, so wist- 
fully anxious was she to retain his good opinion. 

He went away more subjugated than ever. If the contrast 
between her, in her luxury and gaiety, and her siep-brother, the 
son of the liouse, in exile, no one knew where, struck his imagiAa- 
tion, he did not reproach her in his thoughts. She w'as not respon- 
sible for it ; he believed that her heart was more touched by it 
than she chose to acknowledge. 

And if he could have wished to see moriO signs of this, if she was 
really incapable of feeling all the compassion for Allen that might 
be wished, were there not many excuses for her ? Wc.«s it not to her 
credit that she made no pretences ? 

So he argued with himsclf—and never had he been more easy 
to convince. 


CHAPTER HI. 

WARNED. 

Can I part her from herself, and love her, as I knew her, kind ? 

Loclcsleij Hall. 

Whitsuntide had come, and Nugent Orme was spending it at the 
Vicarage. This time one powerful element of attraction was want- 
ing, for Miss Chevening was not in Gorsecombe. Jlut she was not 
in town either, as he happened to know, for Mrs. Chadwick and her 
two eldest daughters were away on a short visit, so that Orme’a 
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appreciation of ho»ie life was not troubled by thoughts of any sacri- 
hoes entailed Thanks, too, to Guy Hotham and Mrs. AnCbus 
he now enjoyed freipient opportunities of seeing Margot Cheveninir’ 
and every meeting since the afternoon of the Drawing-room had 
left more in love, more determined to speak to her at 

the first propitious Aoment. The moment had not come as yet* 

con!?r«W^ f friendliness had given placed a 

symptom^’ almost a coldness, which he took as a discouraging 

in the peaceful Vicarage he found a temporary relief from 
the distracting alternations hope and despair he had been going 
t irough, in addition to the heavy work of his profession during the 
past term H:s mind wa^s as fall of her as ever, but insensibly his 
thoughts took a more hopeful cast. ^ 

More than once he felt tempted to confide in Millicent, in order 
to hnd out how his prospects looked in her eyes, but he could not 
bring hiinself to do so. It not unfrequently happens that a man’s 
sister IS the person whom ho finds it most difficult to consult in 
matters of the heart. A sister is apt occasionally to see her 
brother s tender passion in a frivolous or even a comic light espe- 
cially when she hfq)pens to be acquainted with the object of it. 
^bt that Milhcen: was a girl to do this, or that Orme feared any 
want of sympathy on her jiai t ; there had always been a complete 
understanding between them, in spite of the ‘difference in their 
characters. 


But a feeling ho could not account for made him guard his 
some days after his arriyal, and then it 
was Millicent who first approaelied the subject. 

It was a lovely evening in early June, and they were pacing the 
lawn together after dinner, as the first star came softly out in the 
apple-green sky over the common, and a sad, subdued tone deadened 
•without confusing all tli^ form and colour around them. 

I forgot to ?isk you whether you saw Mr. Chadwick when you 
went up there ^lis afternoon ? ’ said Millicent. 

‘Oh, yes, he was at home,’ he answered; ‘he struck me as 
having altered, Millie. He talked rather wildly once or twice. 
Hoes he drink, do you know ? ’ 

‘ They say so,’ she admitted rather reluctantly. ‘ He never goes 
anywhere now. But what made you go and call upon him ? 1 did 
not know you were particularly fond of him.’ 

‘ I’m not, and I felt less fond of him than ever this afternoon ; 
he did nothing but abuse fashion and extravagance and women, 
and was altogether so incoherent and generally unpleasant that I 
was glad to get away.’ 

‘ But why did you go to see him at all, dear ? It wasn’t at all 
necessary, surely.’ 

‘ Oh I said O&’me, ‘ I went to get some pieces of music Miss 
Phevenmg asked me to find for her.’ 

To his sister’s fine ear he betrayed himself by tho almost im* 


u 
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perceptible lingering over the surname, as if he 'ound (as he did) a 
subtle pleasui-e in merely pronouncing it. 9 > 

‘ Then you have seen Margot lately— often, Nugent ? 

‘ Pretty^ often-yes,’ he replied ; he was not 
of her hist then, he was almost ready to pour lus doub s and 
fears his hope and ambition, into Milliccnt’s eSr ; it was the place 
Ind hour Lch confidences. ‘ Why do you ask ? ’ he added 

‘ I was wondering,’ said Millioent, as she halted jn the deeper 
dusk under the gi-eat cedar. ‘ Will you tell me something if I ask 
you? ’ she continued after a pause. ‘ I used to fancy you \TOuld 
come to me first, if you— had nows. Is there anything between 
you and Margot ? ’ 

‘ I am^so l'M l^^siio said. ‘ I was afraid it was too late to 

‘ my should you bo afraid, Millie ?-yoii know her. Is there 
someone elsc-somoone about here ?-I must know it there is. 

t No no ; not that I have heard of— it isn t that, Nugent. 

‘ Then I don’t care,’ he said. i i i 

‘ You have really fallen in love with her ? ’ she asked anxiously. 

u,' h. h„. . V..,. 

for j» fo forg.. h., if,o« 

can — you will be happier in the end ! ’ ,,r lv * T 

‘ Excellent advice, but not very practical, Milhcent. I can i 
forget her. I don’t want happiness if that’s to be the price if it. 

I may have no chance, as you seem to think, but I m not exactly 

’ywi'ibre her. Because she le beautiM-or 
because she is Mrselt-lbat » 

enough for me, Millicent.’ , i. i. 

‘ But if you were mistaken in her, if she wer^ not what you 
think her ?— oh, I know I shall make you angry with me—but 
indeed, indeed she is not worthy of you ; she is not— not good, 

^And this is your idea of friendship 1 ’ he cried scornfully. 

‘ I was her Mend once-not now. Dear Nugent, be patient 
with me. I would not speak now if it were too late to be ot any 
use But I cannot stand by and let my only brother throw his 
heart away like this-I cannot. I want to save you from doing 
what you will repent of some day. No-wait, listen. I know how 
Bweet she can he, how lovely she is to look at. rhero was a time* 
when I should have been glad to have her for my sister. That was 
before I knew how cruel she really was, how merciless she can toe 

under all that sweetness.’ v x i 

Hideous doubts, reviving and clutchmg his heart as he listened, 

kept him a listener still. 
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* What have fon to say against her ? ’ he said. ‘ Let us have it 
out.’ 

‘ You cannot know the part she took in sending that poor step- 
brother of hers away I ’ 

do knov^it.’ he said. ‘ I know that in what she did she was 
anxious only for hfs benefit. He represented that he was longing 
to go out and shift for himself on this Bengal plantation — he begged 
her to help him and get his father’s consent. She did. Was it her 
fault that it turned out badly or tliat his hincy did not last, or was 
sham to start with? She disliked him, I know; she owned it 
from the nrst; but then, at least, she was honestly trying to do 
her best for him ; — and you make that a reproach against her ! As 
if she can bo made responsible for results no one could foresee at 
the time. Do you call that religion and charity ? ’ 

‘ Did she tell you that ho was anxious to go out ? It is not 
true, Nugent. Listen to mo — you must. I never meant to let this 
pass my lips, but you are more to me than she is, and I must say 
what I know. Allen Chadwick did want to go. So far from that, 
he begged and prayed to stay at home, aiid it was Margot — for what 
reason I don’t know - who was allowed to decide whether he should 
bo sent away or not. She insisted, in spite of his entreaties, that 
he mUvSt go. Who and no one else is to blame for all that followed.’ 

‘That is enough, Milliceiit, he interrupted roughly. ‘Do you 
suppose I can’t see what it is that embitters you against her ? You 
can’t forgive l^cr for being beautiful. If you were able to judge 
fairly, you would not condescend to repeat this silly village gossip — 
yo« would feel as I feel, that it disproves itself! ’ 

•‘Nugent,’ said Millicont grav dy, ‘it is not village gossip. Be 
more just to me. Should I tell you all this unless I knew it to be 
true ? Poor Allen Chadwick told me himself how he dreaded the 
idea of being sent-aw{%; the last time I met him he was more 
hopeful — it was left t(f Margot to decide. The next thing I heard 
was that he ifad gone. I taxed Margot with it - and, Nugent, she 
admitted everything! She knew how reluctant he was to go out 
and how unlikely to prosper there, but she wished to be relieved of 
him and decided for his being banished. She did not oven seem to 
see that she had done anything to be ashamed of. He was in Eng- 
land still at the time, and I implored her to get liim recalled even 
then; I panted -out that he would almost certainly be driven to 
despair and ruin — but she would not yield. Nugent, can you hear 
that a girl you love has done this and not feel some change towards 
her ? If you can, it is a beaiitilul face and nothing else that you 
love, and such love as that must end in certain misery.’ 

Nugent sat down on the bench under the cedar and covered his 
face. iVIillicent’s words, spoken without animus, with such intense 
Earnestness, dropped conviction into his soul like a corrosi^e 

It was impossible to disbelieve her, strive as he might. Various 
circumstances which had puzzled and imined him at the time came 

V 2 
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back now with terrible corroborative force. F or tho firfet time he saw 
their sigiiificaiKje. Those indications of remorse on Margot’s part, 
which he had thought the effect of a generous heart and an over- 
sensitive conscience, were miserably inadequate for such a wrong 
as hers. ^ 

He no longer wondered that she should have^ttempted to keep 
him in ignorance of what had become of Allen, or that she should 
order the subject to be dropped between them in future. 

The revolution this wrought in his conceptions of her can hardly 
be over-stated. He had seen, of course, and not without a certain 
comprehension, her strong antipathy to Allen. But ho had pictured 
her as overcoming it, setting herself to see and encourage what was 
good in him, acting as his confidant and ally in carrying out his 
rash project of trying his fortune in India; she had seemed the 
more lovable and sweet for this condescension. 

And all that it seemed had never been ! He had been dehided 
by his love and by her own skill in distorting facts. The project 
was hers — not Allen’s : what she had done was only in furtherance 
of her own selfish aims ; f?he had forced him into exile, careless 
what became of him so long as she gained her end ; she had done 
this in spite of entreaties and reproaches, in the full knowle'dge of 
what must follow. And now, when the natural end had come, and* 
this poor unloved, unoffending Allen was swallowed up by the 
quicksand into which her hand had thrust him, she looked as sweet 
and fair and innocent as ever ; her laugh was as true, her gaiety as 
real, as if no thought of what she had done ever seriously troubled 
her peace I ^ ■: 

The girl, whose heart all his hopes had long been set on winniilg, 
was capable, then, of such cruelty and callousness as this ? Would 
his love survive this disenchantment ? Had it already received its 
deathblow ? His brain was too bruised an^?. stunned as yet for any 
self-examination of this sort. ^ 

For anything he could tell, ho might bo unable tA conquer his 
love for her, in spite of everything, but all that was bept and highest 
in that love would have departed from it for ever. Already he 
foresaw the misery of a passion which judgment condemned ! 

He sat there silent so long that Millicent could not forbear from 
some expression of compassion. ‘ Poor boy,’ she said, laying her 
hand upon his shoulder, ‘ 1 know how hard it is for your -but isn’t 
it better to know this now than afterwards — when it might be too 
late I ’ 

He shook off her hand impatiently. ‘ For God’s sake, don’t try 
to console me,’ he said. ‘ I’m not in the mood to stand that just 
yet ! ’ 

‘ I only want to be quite sure that you are not angry with me, 
dear,’ she pleaded ; ‘ and — and, Nugent, you won’t go on caring* 
for her after this, will you ? ’ t 

She was too anxious to discover the precise effect of what she 
had told him to exercise the little tact she possessed. 
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‘ How do 1 know ? ’ he said, looking up with a white face. ‘ One 
doesn’t get over these things all at once, Millicent.’ • • 

‘ But you do believe wliat I say ? ’ she persisted. ‘ You will not 
take her word against mine ? ’ 

yill that moment it had not occurred to him to dispute the 
substantial accuracy of her account, but her injudicious insistence 
had the effect she least intended. 

‘ You may be perfectly right,’ he said, ‘ but why should you be 
afraid of my asking her for her version ? ’ 

‘ Oh, Nugent,’ she cried, ‘ don’t do that ; be content with mine. 
Try not to See her again ; it is wiser, believe me ! ’ 

‘ Wise or foolish, I shall see lier again. I sliall ask her myself 
about this. I will not judge Jier without knowing more than I do 
now — I don’t doubt what you have told me, but — but there may be 
other circumstances which you liave not heard of, which would 
explain everything.’ 

‘ She will persuade you so, no doubt,’ said Millicent bitterly. 

‘ She is not likely to care to take the trouble,’ ho replied. ‘ You 
will probably have the satisfaction of separating us, whatever the 
real facts may be. You have not wasted your evening, Millicent.’ 

‘ Ah, Nugent,’ she said tearfully, ‘ don’t speak like that to me ; 
^have I any other object but your hap 2 )iness ? ’ 

He was too sore to be just or rational just then. 

‘ If that is so,’ ho retorted, ‘ I’m afraid your efforts are a little 
unfortunate. You had better go in now — the mother has come to 
the window to look for us.’ 

^ Are you coming in too, Nugent ? ’ 

•‘You think a cup often wili be a remedy? No, thank you, 
Millicent. I’m better left alone just now. Go — and for heaven’s 
sake don’t let them see you’ve been crying I ’ 

He turned abruptly i^owii the path to the garden gate and out 
• upon the road, leaving Millicent to make what excuses she could 
for him. ‘ I Kiought you were never coming in,’ said Mrs. Orme. 

‘ What have y^u and Nugent been gossiping about all this time ? ’ 

‘Oh, I don’t know,’ said Millicent vacantly; ‘there were so 
many things to talk about — may I put the shade on that lamp, 
dear, it daz/des my eyes so ? ’ 

Meanwhile Nugent was hurrying aimlessly on through the warm 
dark night# As he set out, the upper windows in the village street 
were gleaming yellow under their black gables. When he passed 
them again on his return, they reflected the livid grey-green of a new 
dawn, and the air had grown chill, and the birds in the Vicarage 
garden were beginning to utter their first sleepy and tentative 
chirps. 

Where he had been in the meantime he hardly knew, beyond a 
Vague impression of striding on along the grey high road, under 
black arching ekms, past woods faint with wild hyacinths, through 
shuttered villages, his mind the whole time painfully striving with 
the problem of his future relations with Margot, 
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If what he had heard was true, it was impossjJ)le that he could 
ever think of lier in the same way again. Was it true ? The longer 
he thought of it the greater grew the improbability that Millicent 
could have invented or been seriously mistaken in her facts. 

He had declared that he would appeal to Margot herself, b^t in 
his cooler state he began to see how difficult thisuwould be, how* un- 
likely to end in any satisfactory solution. She had already forbidden 
the subject : she would probably refuse to admit his right to re- 
open it. 

Even if she denied the charge ever so indignantly and haugh- 
tily, would he believe her ? He knew in his heart that he would 
not. 

And with all this, he felt that his love was not killed ; in the 
midst of his fiercest indignation her vivid face came before him 
like a challenge to turn away from her and forget her if he could. 
He despised himself for this bondage of the reason to the senses, 
but he was powerless to effect his liberty. 

There was even a time in the course of that night’s walk in 
which he felt the temptation to do and say nothing, to acquiesce in 
the lowering of his ideal and shut his eyes to all that would revolt 
him in any other person. What if she were unscrupulous, 'selfish, 
pitiless to another, was he so immaculato himself as to condemn 
her ? What mattered anything so long as he could gain her love. * 
Why should he make Allen’s cause his own, now that he could do 
him no good by it. 

But this mood did not last. Some men might have taken this 
comical view and acted upon it — but not Orine. His detestatio^ of* 
conduct such as ho believed hers to have b\}en was too thorough ; Jie 
w’ould have pardoned almost anything else — certainly any wrong 
to himself —but he felt it would be weakness here — weakness that 
would bring its own punishment. 

And yet, if they met, if he were again und^^r the spell of her eyes 
and her voice, could he be sure of his power to resist*? No, he de- 
cided ; he might yield, if she chose to persuade him, but he had 
strength at least to keep out of temptation. He w'dtild avoid her, 
he would go nowhere where he had any reason to expect to find 
her. Should he meet her, it would be in some crowd where nothing 
but ordinary civilities would be required of him. It was not an 
heroic course, but it was better than an ignominious surrender. 

With this resolution, wrung from him after a long and wearying 
struggle, he came home with a feeling that the crisis had passed. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE TORTURES OF INDECISION. 

Lea violences qu’on se fait povir s’empcchor d’aimer sent sou vent plus 
CMuelles que Ic^ rigueurs do ce qu’on aime. — La liochefoucauld. 

Orme came back to town strong in liis new resolve; he declined 
one or two invitations to lionses u liere tliere was a distinct proba- 
bility that he would meet Miss Chevening ; ho called at the Hyde 
Park house and left the music she had asked him to got for her, but 
went away without having inquired whether Mrs. Chadwick was 
at home. 

* He took up his work with desperate energy; ho had several 
cases on his hands just tlien which called for all his attention, and 
for a time they served as a suHicient distraction from his private 
cares ; ho even began to believe that he was cured, and that his 

*Jiurt had been less deep tlian lie had fancied. 

But when the press of woik subsided and he was comparatively 
unoccupied, he awoke to tlie blcnk dreariness of the life he had set 
himself to lead ^ the novelty and exciting sense of effort which lend 
a certain interest to the first stage of most self-denying ordinances 
liadjalready disappeared. He groaned at his own inconsistency, at 
beihg able neither to feel lis before towards Margot, nor to cast her 
wholly out of his thoughts. . 

He was thinking of all tliis one niglit wlien Ilotham came up to 
his room. Orme had seeii little of him of late, though they occupied 

# the same house ; for tlje younger man spent few of his evenings at 
home, and besides, being no early riser, had not shown himself in 
chambers for considerable time. 

So Nugent w^as glad to see him enter now. Guy’s cheery talk 
was a welcome relief to his own gloomy meditations. ^ ‘ Knew you 
wouldn’t have turned in just yet,’ said Guy as he came in, buttoning 
an elaborately braided smoking coat over his evening dress, ‘ so I 
thought I’d come in and have a chat. Haven’t had one for an 

You’re not in as early as this as a rule,’ remarked Orme, 

‘ which accounts for it.’ 

‘ Been dining with Mrs. Chadwick. Didn’t care about going on 

• anywhere afterwards. I tell you what, Orme, I’m getting awtully 
hard hit over that second daughter, Ida, and -I don’t believe,’ ho 
ftdded plaintively, ‘ she cares a single blow about me ! She’s so 
young, you see.^. She don’t understand what love and all that sort 
of thing means. Not that I’d have her different, that’s the great 
charm of her to me. Think of knowing that one would be the very 
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first in a girl’s heart. When a girl’s been thi^ough two or three 
seasor\3, yoxi^canH feel that. I don’t know if you are like me, but 
I couldn’t bear the idea that a girl had cared for any other fellow 
before me.’ 

‘ What does it matter ? ’ said Orme, ‘ so long a» she has jrf)ft off 
caring for him. You’re too exacting. CoulcV you fulfil the same 
condition yourself ? ’ 

‘ That’s different,’ said Guy. ‘ Call it absurd if you like, that’s 
the feeling I have about it.’ And then he went off into a rhapsody, 
expatiating on Ida’s perfections. Orme heard him patiently ; he 
was not particularly interested in Ida, who struck hiin as unformed ' 
and somewhat characterless, but she was Margot’s sister — Guy had 
probably met Margot herself that evening — ho longed, in spite of 
his resolves, to hear her name. 

‘ I teU you everything about my love affair,’ said Guy, when he 
had exhausted the subject, ‘ but you never tell mo how things are 
going between you and the fair Miss Margot ! She was saying this 
evening that she never saw you now. You could have met her at 
several places lately if you had taken the trouble.’ 

* I’ve been busy,’ said Orme. 

* You would have managed to go all the same, if you hkd cared 
about it. I don’t want to bo indiscreet, old fellow, but have you* 
quarrelled ? ’ 

* No.’ 

‘ Then why are you fighting shy of her like this ? ’ 

‘ Because I’ve come to the conclusion t’s the wisest thing to do, 
if you want to know.’ i 

‘Well, you know best, but you’re no'o likely to get her if •you 
never go near her, you know — are you ? ’ 

‘Look here, Guy, it’s as well to have this understood. I was 
mistaken in what I told you about Miss Chevening some time ago 
— you must forget it.’ » 

‘ Mistaken ? Not you— I know better. Do you think I didn’t 
see how you brightened up at her very name ? ’ sj^id Guy, with a 
simple boyish pride in his own penetration. ‘ Como, don’t you bo 
an old ass, Orme. I doubt if it’s anything like so hopeless as you 
seem to think — anyway, where’s tJie sense of throwing away all 
your chances to gratify your jirecious pride ? ’ 

‘ You don’t understand.’ 

‘ Don’t I ? Well, you don’t deserve it, but I’m going to give 
you one more chance. If you let this go, I shan’t take any more 
trouble about it. I’ve induced my aunt to get up a water-party 
next Saturday— she has a mortal funk of a boat, Wt that’s neither . 
here nor there. The Chevening girls are going — I settled all that • 
this evening — I’ve undertaken to find some men to come and row. 
Will you come ? ’ • 

‘ I don’t see how I could get away in time,’ a^id Orme irreso- 
lutely. 

‘Ah, there you are 1 But you ought to know, if you don’t, that 
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the Courts won’t tit at all on Saturday. I saw it in the paper to-day, 
there’s a meeting of the Judges, or something ; now wlii^ excuse 
have you got ? ’ 

Orme sat reflecting ; he was a little ashamed of his own cow- 
ardfce, he must meet Margot at some time, why not get it over ? 
Might not the effec^t of meeting her face to face after what he knew 
be to break the spell ? 

He caught even at so flimsy a pretext as this. ‘ Very well,’ ho 
said at last, ‘ I’ll come.’ But if he liad not already felt the hollow- 
jiess of thi^ philosophy, the load that was lifted from his spirits, the 
sense he had of recovered interest in life, should have sufficed to 
undeceive him. 

Yet, when Saturday came, and, as the party assembled on the 
Paddington platform, he saw her once more, he felt a sudden fear 
of himself. Why could he not restrain his heart from beating 
faster at the sight of her ? Why did the mere touch of her gloved 
hand send the old thrill through him ? He was far indeed from a 
cure as yet, as he acknowledged to himself in humiliation. But ho 
must harden his heart against her, and he would remember that this 
same girl, who stood there with her exquisite face and sparkling eyes 
in almost childlike anticipaticu of enjoyment, was utterly without 
heart, capable of sacrificing anyone who stood in her path with tlie 
most consummate selfishness. The thouglit of Allen — what he miglit 
have been, anebwhat, owing to her, he was — came to Nugent’s aid now. 

‘ I thought we should have met before this,’ she was saying, ‘ or 
I should have written to than!' you for getting those songs for 
me.’ 

‘ It was not worth it,’ he replied with a guilty consciousness of 
the treasure her letter would have been to him. 

‘ You might have sitired time to come in ! ’ she said ; ‘ wo were 
all at home that afteftioon.’ 

‘ Thank ;fou ; I was not able to come in, unfortunately.’ 

‘ Keally ?• But no doubt your time is very much occupied.’ 
She spoke lightly enough, and yet there was a suspicion of pain in 
the mockery that lit her eyes. 

‘ It is,’ he said ; lie felt that he was going ta the other extreme 
in his efforts to withstand her, and that she saw and resented his 
brusquenfss, but he could not heli) it. 

‘And -yet you are going to give up a whole day! Isn’t that 
rather unwise ? ’ 

‘ Possibly— but I will take the risk.’ 

She made no answer, a coldness was established between them 
as they stood there, and presently she turned and walked on with 
the others towards the train, Orme followed without keeping at her 
side. They were too many for all to travel in the same compart- 
ment, and hetdeliberately chose the one in which she was not. 
His reflections during the short journey to Taplow were sombre 
enough. He called himself a fool for coming— doubly a fool for 
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slie said ; my rowing is not np to the College standard. I would 
much rather not spoil his pleasure— and mine. Find^me someone 
not quite so — superior.’ 

Guy did not, of course, permit himself to show any astonishment 
at thjp. ‘ Poor^ld Orme ! ’ 'svas his inward comment ; ‘ not much 
chance there, I’m ^ifraid. Girls are 'rum things— I thought she 
rather liked him than not.’ 

Whether Margot had intended Orme to hear her^ reply or not, 
ho did hear it, and, inconsistently enough, was mortified. ^ But the 
next moment he experienced a sardonic amusement of this revela- 
tion of his (Avn lurking ^'anity and insincerity. What a miserable 
humbug, what a conceited prig he was, after all, he thought wrath- 
fally ; had ho not determined to k' ep away from her ? bhe had 
seen his intention and very naturally forestalled him. What else 
could he expect— wfiat else in the name of common sense did he 
want? He had no right to he there at all if he could not avoid 
ridiculous Byronics ; whatever lie felt and must feel, he would for- 


swear posing. , , n . . . j 

So he did liis best to throw off all unhealthy sentiment, and 
devote himself to entertaining IMrs. Antrobus and the young lady 
of the dust-cloak as they sat in front of him, expressing their ad- 
miration of river sceiiviry with the ghastly smiles of nervous persons 
\vho are carrying their lives in tin ir hands. . . 

And in course of time ho succeeded in removing their worst 
terrors and convincing them that they might feel tolerably sate 
under his care ITndthat of his companion. Mrs. Antrohus became 
'more and more gracious as her alarm vanished, and, being a chatty 
and lively old lady on im'rajlrma was gradually drawn into dis- 
playing almost her normal powers of conversation. Orme, some- 
to hissiirprise, found 


wliai to ms sLirpiise, iuuini. ... . , 

feel a growing pleasure m all liis surroundings, in the scent ot the 
fate hLthorn and ingaiwswect on the hanks, the cool shade ot 
the noble woads as they glided iiast, the deep-blue sK>, filled and 
streaked like marble with pure white, and m the musical plash ot 

the sculls as tfley struck the water. -i- 

The boats kept together as much as possilile, and sometimes 
Margot’s was near enough to allow him to notice the grace and 
ease^with which she mannged her sculls, the unsuspected capacity 
of those soft and shapely hands of hers ; her voice reached him 
across the^water— such a clear, sweet voice, with that delicate in- 
flection of haughtiness. Now and tlien they came to a lock, with 
its pretty rustic cottage ahd gay little garden of rose-trees, stocks 
and^mangolds ; and here, though he had to give his attention to 
SpHs boat away from posts and chains while the water rose 
nyonf of Miss Chev^ning’s looks or words escaped him as she sat 


Biifiie was able to take note of her almost dispassionately now. 
She ^Mfookt dislactingly Ibvely as ever, turn the head as she 
seemed m a fair way to do, of the good-looking youth m the stroke 
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and yet, now that it had come, the temptation tf appeal to her was 
\ery ^rong. Ho put it by for the time however — ‘ How have I 
shown that 1 was displeased ? ’ he said. 

‘ How ? By your behaviour all through the day— you have not 
once spoken to me except when you could not possibly help your- 

before, instead of, being, as I thought 

more'^sHff conld not have bfea 

more stiff and formal. It is useless to deny it, and, if voii nlease 

I am rather cnrioifs to know what it all means ’ ^ ^ ’ 

to speak lightly and unconcernedly, but there 
was a leal anxiety m her cyes-a wistful desire to ktiow whether 

of liimself , there was soiuothing frank and natural in this direct 

If i W 1 Inspired by a consciousness of innocence. 

If, after all, he had been too hasty to judge her; if— but ho dared 
not indulge such a supposition— she could not be innocent. 

voii ‘without going into matters that 

you lia\e toi bidden me to speak about.’ 

‘ Ah, then I can guess— it is something to do with Allen ! There 
I kneiv I was r.ght-it is ahvay.s Allen. I did ask you not to men 
tion his name to me ag.ain, I remember ; never nhnd, I give you 
leave to mention it now as iiiuch as you please- so long as you tell • 

opinTon of'm'e.-''^''® ‘ a bad' 

‘I will tell you, tlicn,’ he said blunth% ‘I have heard that it 
denVh ? borne, against Ms will. Do you 

‘ I vv^as sure that Milliccnt had told yon,' she .said. ‘No -vliv' 
s/iOwZfZ I deny it? It is true.’ .vny 

bo.IVjf r°T\ admitted it. His last feeble spark of 

ope had died. And yon made me behove he had gone out of his 

to^^/oui I helped him 

Margot coloured. ‘ You assumed that it was so, and I did not 
choose to undeceive you. Was that very wicked of me ? ’ 
fif refuse me your confidence if you thought 

me.' wickedness (you used the word first) was not towXs 

‘ You do think I acted wickedly then ? ' she said. ‘ May I ask 
where you consider my wickedness lay ? ’ " 

? ’ ho cried, all his indignation roused afresh by her in- 
sensibility. ‘Is it possible you need mo to point it out to you ? 

f'sbow had done to you, that you 
could not be content until he w.as sent out of your sight ? I 
know all you would say. He irritated your neCs, Xded your ' 
fastidiousness, made you ashamed of him in a iiimS wlyl 
Granted all that, was it any reason why you should use all ymir 
influence to have him sent away from hi's hornet where he^as 
honestly trying to improve, where his only chance ot improvLTnt 
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‘Is that all, ilear?’ she said, 


liio, 110 — Mr. Melladew.’ 

"Mwgot’s expression relaxed. 

\viX\v a laugh. ‘ ^yhat if he is ? ’ 

said Ida ncrvoiudy. ‘ Only I thmiKht I would tell 

you— m case . . . Margot, you won't recof;niso himv will you# ’ 

1 have no particular wish to speak to Mr. Melladew dear • 
why are you so anxious tliat J should cut him dead ? ’ 

Because I am,’ said Ida impatiently. ‘ You will do as I nslc 
you, Margot, won’t you ? ’ ® ^ 

Ceitainly, dear. I .should haic done so in any case for that 

The train? ‘ ?? -'ll?;!!,?.. 

Ihe tiaiii came up .ju.st then, and the four had iust .secured an 

RO? y®‘^“'I'at'tinciit when a (iftli jiersoii entered. It was Melladew 
somewhat altered Iroiii tlie slim and elegant tutor of two years ago • 
he had grown stouter and flabbier, ho was less carefully d'ressed^he 

hi...' 

1 001 Melladew bore it as loii*''^ as bn ntmbi ttz-v i n 

counted upon being recogni.scd, and Margot’s eyes •showc'if^io'Tom 

. follow looked as if he fancied he knew you Miss Chfr^nn 

oS ■»«»«> *» -t-i 

looSillSSir"*',"' f"''.""®"' “1 teouiie .pasmodio; M, 

ESf h.,f toii'‘hiS;“„r.S“Sr,“ “ t" i"«“° 

now as an irr^eclaimably vicious young scamp, for whom^exlll 
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desjervcd. And what had Margot 
done but declmed to intervene ? Orme grew hot as he thought of 

hiVi' ® «¥ P“dou the things h‘e had^aid to 

A could he pardon himself such sentimental quixotry ? 

^d yet, in^rath, ho need not have been ashamed of his indig- 
the effect of a generous sympathy with the unfortu- 
nate and oppressed ; ho had spoken under pressure, sacrificing his 
1.7/ 1° in liono/ir and justice ; it was not his fault that ho 

had not beefi more fully informed. Some would have held that 
even on the facts, she had not cleared herself entirely from the 
charges thatriiad been brought against her. 

But with Orme the reaction was too complete ; he loved her too 
well to have any reservations or sclf-justifications now. He was 
only too thankful to have it demonstrated to him that his love need 
not be renounced, that his divinity was not to bo dethroned. And 
yet, as he realised bitterly, he had lost her again in the very act of 
regaining her 1 Ah, if only he liad never listened to Millicent— if 
only he had had more confidence : but it was too late now for 
regrets 01 this sort, he innst wait the course of events. 

And at last— it seemed an interminable journey to more than 
one of rtie party— they were at Paddington, standing together under 
^the bluish glare of the electric lights. While a hansom was being 
called lor the two sisters, Orme found an opportunity to make one 

last appeal to Margot. ‘ I don’t ask you to forgive me,’ he said 

at least, not now, but think as kindly of me as you can. You 
don t know how severe a punishment it would be to me to feel I 
ha^lost your friendship past all recovery I ’ 

< Qu^n^^T almost a provocation to trample upon it. 

she aske 1 iimke your punishment easier ? ’ 


‘If you will ! ’ he sai|J, more hopefully. 

It is quite siniple ; you have only to forget our last conversa- 
tion— then my friendship will be as undesirable as you seem to 
considering it all day. Good-night, Mr. Orme.*^ 

She gave nim her hand without looking at him, and he stood 
by helplessly while Guy Hotham put her into the hansom. Orme 
had a glimpse of her pale, proud profile as the cab passed him ; she 
did not appear to notice his bow— she was mortally offended • he 
gazed aftej; the hansom with a sigh. Just then his feeling towards 
Milhoent was hardly brotherly. 

‘ What have you done to' poor Mr. Hotham, Ida ? ’ asked 
Margot, as they drove home— ‘he seemed quite depressed: you 
haven’t been quarrelling, have you ? ’ 

‘ No^’ said Ida; ‘ at least, I don’t know how it was. He was 
very pleasant while we were at Taplo^v— until that hateful Mr. 
^Melladew came up and sat down quite close by us, and somehow it 
-^t WOTried me^ so, Margot, and I couldn’t go on talking, and I’m 
ft&aid Guy ^Mr. Hotham — noticed it, for he changed directly.’ 

* But why should seeing Mr. Melladew worry you ? You made 
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SoToutf^w; the carriage, 

i‘f I>o you think Mr. Hotham saw it? I couldn’t heln 

A'„d i 

.“«d¥'"E,HE r ^ 

eiiou^n. iteally, wJien I saw him sittin^,^ there, with that tnil 

S3, s ■ ““ “ 

sK,S;w 

1 ■ 1 cornel; slio added vindictively. ‘I wish I had nnf 

seen him— lie quite spoilt my day ! ’ ^ ^ "'isn x nad not 

sooner or Inter to spoU a dav 

...oSLsrxtSszri^ 

A either Guy nor Nugent was inclined for conversation ‘Wn ' 

IneS" o-orv„,“: 7 .;“;, i 

; What is it yon want to do ? ’ inquired Onne-‘ dance home ? - 

te.'l^ild:,A?di;”Tet,r^^^^^ 

r„“rTdSt I 

her I ’ b , 1 ao lor Ida, to feel you—yoTj only bore 

yet kngh!""SiL'Vm"M °“t he and 

probably had a headache orCmethini in IT,-? t ®he 
J'ou’ve been constructing a tragedy oiu’ Jf ifn * 
you must be desperately bent on bei^ miserablf 1 - ^ 

Ormei;Xrf;i‘]i"tT' ^ clever, 

^'eSasT?” 
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‘I’m sorry, o]^ chap,’ said Ilotliam, with sufficient sympathy. 
Perhaps you try your luck again later-don’t you think ? ’ 

It wasn’t that— never mind what it was— but* I shaft never 
have the chance of trying my luck at all now.’ 

•Well, yoR^know,’ said Guy, with a mistaken attempt at conso- 
lation, between oprselves, she’s a deuced pretty girl and all that— 
but I never took to her myself ; I’m not sure you’re not well out of 
lu on me 

Orme threw off his friend’s arm. ‘ You mean well, I dare say,’ 
‘f you have any more comfort of that peculiar 
kind to off* me, I shall walk hon.e on the other side of the street. 
salfeT’””**^ ^ something you understand, for Heaven’s 

Guy vyhistlcd and walked on in silence, rather offended, though 
ho ended by making allowances for' his friend’s state of mind. 
And, by gad ! ho reflected, ‘ he may say what he likes -but I’m 
not so far wj-ong ! I shouldn’t like to marry that girl, I know ; 

. reabsorbed in an attempt to convince him- 

self that his self-distruskwas after all without suflicient foundation, 
bhe wasn t bored all the time, any way ! ’ he told himself, with 


CHAPTER VL 

IN A BALCONY. 

On pardonne tant qiie Ton aime.— JDa Bochcfoucaiild, 

The Smiday which followed seemed to Orme the most miserable 
day he had^ever spedt in his life. He did not, as he had done on 
one or two occasions of late, accompany Guy to the fashionable 
church on tl^ other side of the Park which Mrs. Chadwick and her 
daughters attended, nor did he appear at the ‘ Parade ’ afterwards, 
it was a hne hot June Sunday, tlie parks and main thoroughfares 
were crowded, but Orme carefully kept away from any places where 
there was any prospect of seeing JMiss Chevening— he had good 
reason fcJt his avoidancg now, whatever had been the case before. 
Instead, he wpdered, without caring where, down airless back 
streets where tired women sat listlessly behind their dusty window- 
panes, through decorous squares, and along roads alive with Sunday 
traffic, Salvationists, street preachers. Socialists, pleasure-seekers— 
all of whoni he found himself regarding with a sick hatred. And 
ever at the bottom of his thoughts was the maddening recollection 
that priggish, self-righteous speech— 
n to be recalled what red-hot twinges of impatient misery he 
felt 4t th 9 memory of it 1 And Margot, ^s she defended herself, 
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would he never forget the strange loveliness of lr*er pale indignant 
face as^. he had seen it there against the green and saffron sky ? 
What ah incre*dible fool he had been ! Would it be of any use to 
write to her — to put before her all that the withdrawal of hen 
friendship would mean to him His worldly wisdem savedjiim 
from yielding to such an impulse as that. He must wait, that was 
all, imtil he met her again and knew whether her resentment was 
really incapable of being appeased. But it was this forced inaction, 
this sensation of utter powerlessness to do anything to help his own 
cause that was so tormenting. And so all that brilliant Sunday 
his mind revolved in the same dreary round, like a cag^d squirrel. 
Fortunately for him, this extreme dejection could not endure 
beyond that one day ; with the morning came the distraction of his 
ordinary professional cares, to which even Miss Chevening and her 
just disj)leasurG had temporarily to give place. And in a shorter 
time than he could have anticipated ho had brought himself to a 
philosophical— though very far from cheerful — resignation. If he 
could not hope for her love — and that, he was now convinced, had 
never been anything but the wildest dream — did it matter so much 
that he must go without her friendship ? What was her friendship 
for him but a mockery, if she could never give him more ? He had 
only wrecked his chances of hapj)iness a little prematurely — it must 
have come at some time. 

All of which philoso 2 )hy was of course instantly vanquished by 
a note which came to him from Mrs. Antrobus befqre many days 
had gone by. It was merely an invitation to an imiyromj^tu dinner 
— ‘ a very small party,’ apologies for short notice, and so for1i?i. 
Should ho go ? There was more than a ohance that that small 
party would turn out to include Miss Chevening. If so, she would 
assuredly find the means of settling all his doubts one way or the 
other. But if she proved inqdacable — wlvit a protracted ordeal 
that dinner would be, to be close to her and meet only subdued 
hostihty in her eyes — was it wise to submit himself to that ? Wise 
or unwise, he would risk it — perhaps she would not b^ there after 
all : he discovered that Guy had received no invitation, which was 
some ground for inferring that Ida Chevening, at least, was not to 
be one of his aunt’s guests on that particular occasion. It was 
hardly likely that the elder sister had been asked alone — no, he 
might go in perfect security that ho would not be calledt upon to 
endure the ordeal of meeting her that evening. 

Having arrived at these conclusions, it was strange, perhaps, 
that his heart should beat so much more quickly than usual, and 
that he should have that curious sensation that was neither hope 
nor apprehension, but something compounded of both, as he was 
taken up in the lift to the floor in Albert Hall Mansions on which 
was Mrs. Antrobus’s flat. 

He was a little before his time, which happened be an earlier 
hour than usual, and he found his hostess alone when he entered 
the drawing-room. ‘That’s right,* she said approvingly; ‘I like 
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my young men ■'lo be punctual. I hope you understand I have 
scarcely anyone to meet you ? So difficult to get people short 
notice just now 1 I’ve had two disappointments as it is.’ (Orme 
was wondering whether Margot was one of them, and whether he 
waswmore glail or sorry.) ‘Now I’ll tell you who are coming. 
There’s a Mrs. M?berly, she’s a widow, and .rather an invalid — 
and likes it. I met her abroad, she’s a great traveller, I believe, 
never settles anywhere. Then there’s her brother, a Mr. Langrish, 
he has* some appointment in Japan — Yokohama, I think it is — but 
Ije’s home on leave just now. According to his sister, he’s every- 
thing that’s delightful, thongh I confess I’ve not discovered it for 
myself as yet. Oh, and there’s one other— Miss Chevening. I 
found out quite by accident that she was going to be all alone this 
evening, so I wrote off and secured her. Mr. Langrishisby way of 
being a great admirer of pretty faces,’ said the old lady, as if this 
were a somewhat eccentric and unusual taste, ‘ and I thought I’d 
show him quite ilic loveliest person of my acquaintance. Don’t 
you agree with me? — but I needn’t ask you that. By the way, I 
quite thought you were all in the train somewhere that Saturday 
till we got to 'Paddington and I couldn’t see you anywhere. I’d 
promised that girl solemnly she should bo back in time for her 
party, and I was so flurried I couldn’t think about anything else. 
But of course I didn’t woriy myself— I knew those two young 
ladies would be all right under your care, .and I daresay,’ she added, 
with a twinkle.in her eye, ‘ :hat neither of you young men objected 
to waiting a little. But mind, I can’t allow you to monopolise 
pretty Miss Margot to-night— do you hear ? ’ ^ 

’ Orme smiled ruefully enough. He was thinking that there was 
email danger of that. But .at least ho would see her again. At any 
moment she might enter. He could picture exactly how she would 
come in with her smril, stately head held well up, and her clear 
eyes shining — and presently she would see him, and what would 
she do then*? There his second-sight was at fault, and indeed it 
seems sometimes as if Pate had the s.ame dislike as a stammerer to 
being anticipated even in the most obvious conclusion, and will go 
out of her way to avoid accepting a hint. At all events that mental 
picture of Orme’s, which it seemed so absolutely safe to draw, was 
not realised that evening. The electric bell sounded outside, and 
sent an labsolutely superfluous thrill through him, for it proved 
to be only Mrs. Mabei^ and her brother who were annoimced. 
She was tall and drooping, with the mannered sweetness and 
plaintive languor of a person who wishes it understood that it is 
nothing but principle which keeps her from expiring. ‘ How do 
you do, dear Mrs. Antrobus ? ’ she said mournfully. ‘ 1 quite de 
spaired of coming to you— such a fatiguing morning; I’ve been 
positively fit for nothing ever since— I’ve been helping a friend to 
choose an umbrella ! ’ • ^ • 

‘ My sister,’ explained Mr. Langrish, ‘ attacks these problems in 
a conscientious spirit.’ 
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‘ Oh, she begged me to go with her, poor tjhng ! ’ said Mrs. 
Maberlv ; ‘ not that I was of much use — for they opened such hosts 
of them that I got quite confused at last.’ Mr. Langrish was some 
years older than his sister, and looked about forty -live ; like her, he. 
had good features, but his faded eyes and the sardonic lines a^out 
his mouth gave Orme a disagreeable impression^ 

They stood there for some little time, exchanging the makeshift 
conversation that precedes the announcement of dinner, and grad- 
ually Orme began to have an ominous conviction that Margot was 
not coming. It was long past the hour, but slie failed to make that 
entrance he had pictured, and at last the hostess lost j^aiience. ‘ i 
^vas expecting somebody else,’ she said, as she rang the bell, ‘ but 
it’s really no use waiting any longer — slie won’t come now ! Some- 
thing must have prevented her, or slie forgot, or made a mistake in 
the day — it’s really very naughty of her.’ 

Mr. Langrish seemed indifferent on the subject so long as dinner 
was not to bo delayed, but Orme took Mrs. Maberly in with a heavy 
heart. She would not come. Mrs. Antrobus’s acceptance of the 
fact seemed to have made it final, and he thought ho knew why 
Miss Chovening preferred to break her engagement — she had found 
out or suspected that he was to be there ! So ho crumbled the 
bread of affliction as he sat there, opposite the empty chair where 
she should have been, and soup, fish, and wine had all the same 
tastelessness. 

And then suddenly the bell rang at last ; ho tried to keep down the 
rising hope— it was the servant with the note of apology— and yet 
no, it was no manservant’s voice he heard in the anteroom. ‘ Wlj^y, 
there she is after all ! ’ cried Mrs. Antrobus,.ftnd rose to upbraid and 
bring in the delinquent. And then Margot’s clear voice could be 
heard — she had mistaken the hour, that was the very commonplace 
explanation of what his egotism had const^gied as fatal. Angry or 
indifferent— what mattered now she had comoi? And presently Miss 
Chevening entered, looking meeker under the sense of ♦wrongdoing, 
but with her usual air of pretty composure. ‘And you and Mr. 
Orme already know one another,’ Mrs. Antrobus had added, after 
mentioning the names of the other guests. ‘ We have— met before,* 
she had replied, with a smile which told him nothing, though, as 
he might have known, she was not likely to betray her feelings in 
any consj)icuous manner just then. 

She seemed to have brought new life, and animation into the 
party, which had decidedly been in need of some stimulus. Mr. 
Lan^ish’s pale eyes lighted up, and he exerted himself as her 
neighbour to be worthy of his unexpected good luck. He could be 
amusing m his cool, cynical way when ho thought it worth the 
trouble, as he evidently did now, and Miss Chevening was willing 
to be pleased. , 

Orme observed her furtively as she sat opposite; she was 
wearing black that evening, some soft gauzy material with half 
Bleeves pf delicate lace ; there w^s a spray of scarlet flowprs at her 
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breast, a small d^mond star scintillated in her hair, as she turned 
her head to listen to Langrish’s somewhat acrid pleasantries. 

Once more Orme could look upon her and admire and love her 
with a love that had no tormentiiif^ misgivings — but it was too late ; 
he ^lad wron^^ed her past all liope of forgiveness, and it was a 
greater distance that separated them now than that daintily ar- 
ranged table. 

With so small a party the conversation was necessarily more or 
less general, and she could hardly have avoided speaking to him 
from time to time without making it obvious. And as she clearly 
had no intention of this, ho had to bear his i:)art — to reply to the 
careless remarks she made to him, and address her on occasions, 
without betraying to anyone but her that he was not misled by the 
unreality of it all. 

For of course ho knew that she had not forgotten, even if it 
suited her to appear to do so for the present ; she would show him 
how far she was from forgetting when her opportunity came, unless 
she intended to adopt this indil’ferent treatment of him always in 
the future. 

That he would not, endure — it would be too maddening; it 
should be either all or nothing — he would tell her so and leave it to 
her to decide. 

All this was passing in his mind while ho was listening to Mrs, 
Maberly, who was confiding to him her ditliculties in engaging 
suitable companions. ‘ I must have a cheerful j^erson about me,’ 
she was saying mournfully ; ‘ I am so fond of cheerfulness, and that 
is^^such a rare thing in these days. It’s quite delightful to me to 
meet anyone fresh and bright— like your opposite neighbour, for 
instance,’ she went on, lowering her voice — ‘ and such a lovely 
face, too I I don’t suppose she has ever known what care and 
suffering are, and it’s good for one to come across young people 
like that now and th^n. I’m so glad for my brother to have seen 
her — I assize you I can scarcely believe he’s the same person ! — 
But I was telling you about companions : you wouldn’t believe 
what trouble I’ve had with them ! I always make a point of 
engaging some one in — in one’s own position in life, you know, and 
treating her as a personal friend ; but they arc so tiresome, always 
fancying themselves slighted or something ridiculous of the sort, 
and in travelling they’re worse than useless ; the last one I had 
expected me to take the 4ickets, and keep the seats, and do every- 
thing. And when we were at Homburg, if I met any friends I- 
knew and she was with me, she never thought of walking on, she 
would hang about, and then sulk because I didn’t introduce 
her I I suppose you don’t happen to know any nice cheerful girl 
who is willing to go out as a companion ? My present compfinion 
mopes all day long, and I really can not bear it, my nerves are not 
strong enougb^as I said before, cheerfulness is absolutely a ne- 
cessity to me r 

Orme had to confess his inability to recommend any candidate 
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for what he privately thought might prove a somewhat exacting 
post, and so Mrs. Mabeiiy meandered on in a description of her 
Contine^ital wanderings, from which it appeared that she had been 
at the point of death at every health resort in Europe, and had been 
carried insensible through all the finest scenery. 

Ho had only to listen and commiserate at the prosper moments, 
while at tlie same time not one of Margot’s' words or gestures 
escaped liiin, as she talked to Langrish and Mrs. Antrobus, with a 
gaiety that seemed spontaneous enough and was certainly charming. 

The ladies rose, and Orme and Langrish were left to improve 
tlicir acquaintance. c ' 

‘ As we've got leave to smoke,’ said Langrish, ‘ I’m going to take 
]\Irs. Antrobus at her word, and have a cigarette. Worst of women’s 
dinners is, they will not keep cigars — though perhaps that’s just as 
well. If they gave yon one it would be sure to be tlie sort of brand 
you get for knocking down a cocoa-nut ! It’s something to be al- 
lowed to smoke at all. You do smoke ‘? Try one of these. You 
won’t be tempted, eh ? Just as you please — I shall.’ 

Orme declined, though he was very iar from despising that solace 
at other times ; a cigarette is not a very crushing obligation, and yet 
he did not wish to be indebted, even to this trilling extent, to this 
man. Besides, he felt that Miss Chevcning’s fastidiousness might 
lead her to question the sincerity of a penitence flavoured with 
recent tobacco. 

‘ I su2)pose,’ said Langrish, lazily adapting himself to his chair, 

‘ you come here pretty often, eh 

‘ I have only known Mrs. Antrobus a few months,’ said Orme. 

‘ I have dined hero before, yes.’ ^ 

‘ And, if I heard rightly, this is not the first time j^ou’vo met that 
extremely charming young lady who seems to have somewhat 
vague notions of time.’ 

‘ No, it’s not,’ Orme said, feeling unreasmiably averse to hearing 
Margot discussed by this sallow and blase stranger. 

‘ I’ve been away from England so long, I’m out of^it all. Who 
is the lady ?— for as usual I didn’t succeed in catching her name.’ 

Orme informed him shortly. ‘ And I suppose she’s one of tho 
great catches this season — an heiress, and so on.’ 

. ‘ I’ve no reason to believe so— but I really know nothing about 
it.’ 

‘Heiress or no heiress, she won’t be^ allowed to remain Miss 
.Chevening long with that face, I should say.’ He was watching 
Orme’sface narrowly as ho made this supjDosition- with an overdone 
carelessness. 

‘ Most probably not,’ Orme agreed, in no very encouraging 

tone. . 

‘Ah,’ said Langrish, with a certain air of relief, ‘you feel no, 
interest in the question, or you wouldn’t speak like that. When a ’ 
man comes to my age,’ and he gave an awkward litSe laugh which 
seemed to invite a protest, ‘he finds himself a looker-on by ne- 
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cessity as well as choice. I used to hold, as very likely you do 
now, that no wonian was worth sacrificing one’s liberty for. I don’t 
say I was wrong now, and yet if I had had the luck to meet— well, 
a girl like this Miss What’s-her-name, when I was younger, I fancy 

I should have been tempted to alter my opinion. I don’t know 

anyVay, it’s loo late to speculate about it now. It’s some fellow of 
her own generatioft that she’s destined to make hapjiy — or con- 
foundedly miserable, as the case may bo— and she looks as if she 
was capable of doing both, probably lias done both already more 
than once I It would be interesting to follow the career of a girl 
hke that as a dispassionate observer, and see what she makes of it. 
I pity the man who marries her without mastering her — she’d lead 
him a dog’s life ; and yet, after all, I dare say she^would be kind to 
her dog if he behaved himself! ’ 

He was meditating aloud as he regarded his half-smoked cig- 
arette with lack-lustre eyes. AVhen a professed cynic does induh^e 
in sentiment, he seldom docs it by halves, and Langrish was at 
once a pathetic as well as a slightly absurd spectacle in his evident 
inability to conceid the impiession Miss Chevening liad made upon 
his experienced heart. Whether it was fellow-feeling or a con- 
sciousi]ess that, desperate as his own case was, his companion’s was 
even more hopeless, Orme found liimself disliking him less, tliouMi 
► he did not allow himsfdt on tliat account to be drawn into any spec^i- 
lations concerning Afiss Clievoning’s future. 

And soon, alter a fow^ desultory remarks on other subjects 
Langrish threw'^down his cigarette, and, much to Orme’s relief, pro- 
»posed that they should go into the drawing-room. 

•riie last flush of sunset had died out as they sat at table, and the 
lamps were being lighted as they came in. Both men’s eyes 
explored the shadows. beyond in search of the same figuffe, and both 
laces fell the next niomcnt -there was no Miss Chevenino- there. 
Orme felt that his ill-hu^i had pursued him ; she had gone on to 
some other party no do'ubt, perhaps she had even invented another 
enga,gement ; she must have slip})ed away while Langrish was dis- 
cussing her oviir that eternal cigarette of his ! 

Oswald, dear, said l\rrs. Maberly, ‘ come here a moment I 

want you. I’ve been ha^’ingsuch a long talk with that Miss Cheve- 
mng, and she tells me ’-the name had the effect of rousino- 
Langrish to an ultra-fraternal la’omptness of attention ; the next 
best thing tJo talking to hisMate neighbour was hearing all about her 
which he settled himself to do accordingly. 

Mrs. Antrobus came up to Orme, who made a really gallant 
effort to appear as if he was unconscious that anyone was missing. 

‘ It won’t do 1 ’ she said ; ‘ I know whom you are looking roimd 
for now ; don’t protest in that hypocritical manner ; you’re think- 
ing what a silly old woman I must be to let my pretty guest run 
away at the beginning of the evening. It’s hard on you, I must 
say, because yoT^were really very good at dinner, I noticed. And 
now you shall have your reward. Will you take this shawl and ask 
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Miss Chcvenlng to be good enough to put it on— /o please me ? If 
you step through that window on to the balcony, you will find her 
there. Don’t trouble to entertain me, I’ve my other guests to look 
after— get away with you.’ 

She dismissed him with a nod full of good-humoured intelligence, 
though she really knew nothing of the real case. She had Oeen 
told by licr nepliew that Orme was an admirer of Miss Chevening ; 
she liked them botli, and liked match-making even better, so, as she 
could afiord to be unworldly in other people’s affairs, she had made 
up her mind that the young man should have his chance at all 
events, though she was completel^^ in the dark as to Margot’s o\^n 
sentiments. 

Whatever came of it, Mrs. Antrobus would have something 
romantic to think of, and it would be particularly interesting if the 
affair should be settled, in cither sense, on her own balcony. 
How Margot’s mother niiglit regard such an engagement — sup- 
posing that were to bo the result— was not a matter which gave 
Mrs. Antrobus any concern whatever. IMrs. Cliadwick was doing 
her best to secure Guy for her younger daugliter, and, though the 
old lady had rather helped than hindered tliis end it was because 
she had been talked over by her nephew', and not because she 
regarded Ida as an ideal match for him in any respect. So she 
felt the more at liberty to treat any projects the mother might have ^ 
for Margot with indifference. 

And thus it came about that Nugent was, after all, afforded the 
opportunity he sought - though w'ith a very diffelent object from 
thathishostess attributed to him, forhestepped out upon the balcony, 
knowing w'ell that a lover’s character w,ould bo the very Iasi in 
which Mi^ Chevening w'ould tolerate him, and determined to force 
her to declare the scorn and hatred she must-be feeling. 

She w'as sitting at an angle of the balcony, looking down upon 
a spectacle that had not had time as yet to lose the attraction of 
novelty. It was the year of one of the most popular, and successful ‘ 
of the short-lived series of Exhibitions that formed the delight of all 
Londoners who were not inhabitants of South KeAisington. The 
Metropolis was just discovcring^ with a pleased surprise, that it was 
as capable as others of enjoying itself in the open air, and the 
summer, for once, permitted this to be demonstrated night after 
Aight with impunity. 

On a lovely evening such as this wa^*-, the scene, from a height 
at which its least pleasing features were blurred or lost, had a 
strange and almost magical beauty. Immediately below was the 
great conservatory, filled with mild pearly radiance and outlined 
without in points of ruddier flame ; coloured stars twinkled amidst 
the dusky foliage of the poplars and plane-trees ; painted lanterns 
swayed, like strings of Aladdin’s jewels, in the night air; behin^ 
the black trees, a column of sparkling water shot up, changing hue 
every instant in the ray of electric light which travelled at times 
over a portion of the vast Hall hard by, bringing its decorated frieze 
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rjicl the ridged g4ass of its dome into startling prominence. And 
from below, as an undercurrent to the stra,iiis of dance-music from 
the kiosks, came up the confused tramping stir of humanity, that 
densely packed mass of black and grey, wliich from tlie incessant 
pip».lighting? resembled burning tiiider. Over it all, against a warm 
greenish sky, the nK)on hung in a mellow liaze, serenely unconscious 
of its scientific substitute— the monster electric light that poured 
clown crude insistent beams from its ugly iron mast. Viewed at 
close quarters, the gathering was commonplace and vulgar enough, 
doubt, but at a distance only very superior iiersons would deny 
Its picturesque effect. 

Not that Margot was tliinking of that at the moment, though 
the view from the balcony had been her avowed motive of coming 
out. She wanted to bo alone and think, and the subject of her 
reflections was Nugent Orme. She was angry with him— of course 
she was angry with him— for daring to speak as he did ; she did 
not want to forgive him just yet— but something in his manner 
during that dinner had given her a new uneasiness. What if ho 
hacl changed his mind once more ?— what if he no longer wanted to 
he forgiven ? She had bten observing him, even when she seemed 
most attentive to her neighbour’s remarks, and she had seen no 
signs of anxiety or penitence j he had answered her no further than 
was inevitable Avhen she spoke, but quite freely and naturally, as if 
he were alike indifferent whether she was gracious or not, and 
towards the eiul there had been something stern and determined in 
^the way in which he had concentrated his whole attention on Afrs. 
Mirfjerly. ^ The idea that he — her friend, the one man she knew 
whose opinion she respc^cted — was content to drift away from her 
for good and all was insupportable, and yet, if ho did not come to 
seek her now, she would know that this was so — he had reconsidered 
and he condemned her ! ’ 

And then, as she was trying to make herself accept this, she 
became aware? that some one had come out upon the balcony — she 
would not loo\ round, lest it should not bo he. It was Nugent — 
at least he was not indifferent, then I Though she would not let 
him see the satisfaction she felt, perliajis she was j^Gi'verse enough 
to feel a revival of her original dis 2 )leasure. ” 

‘ Is it you ? ’ she exclaimed, with an accent of cool surjirise. 

‘ I was* sent by Mrs. Antrobus,’ he exclaimed. ‘ She wished you 
to put on this.’ 

He had not come of his own accord, then— he had been sent I 
‘ I detest shawls ! ’ she said jictulantly. ‘ I mean, it is very kind of 
Mrs. Antrobus, but I am perfectly warm here.’ 

Then I am to take it back ? ’ Immediately after sayin" this 
he regretted it, but it was too late. ° 

‘ If you will.’ 

For a mometi^t Orme was tempted to take her at her word and 
go, but he could not leave her until he had said what was in hia 
mind. 
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I will take it back presently,’ he said, ‘ not : 
\Yfiy not f — I tlionght tliat was what yon e 


nc 9 w.’ 

, , .... .ame for.’ 

.1 came to say somethin" to you.* ^ 

‘ I don’t want to hear,’ she said 


‘ It was not all I came for- 
Her heart sank at his tone. 

faintly. , 

‘ I will be as short as I can, but you must hear me. vyhen ^ye 
last met, I asked you to give me some assurance that I might still 
consider myself ^^lur friend. A"ou refused to answer me at the 
time, you remember ? ’ ^ 

‘ Yes,’ she said. ‘ Well ? ’ « 

‘ It is unnecessary now,’ he continued. ‘ I know that any real 
friendship between us is impossible. I will save you the trouble of 
sayin" so yourself. And I am not content, if you are, to go through 
the mockery of friendship yoiiciiose to adopt this evening. I dare 
say it was at least as disagreeable to you— very likely you thought 
it best under the circumstances ; I only know that I will never, it 
I can help it, put you to such a necessity again. I Vould rather 
that you cut me whenever we met than sutler again as I have to* 
night ! Anything is better than keeping up a form that is dead — 

I ask you to spare me that punislunent in future.’ ^ i <3 

He spoke wildly, unreasonably, hardly knowing ^yhat lie 
wanted or meaning what he said, in his despairing impatience to 
anticipate the worst. Margot sat silent, looking down with un- 
seeiii" eyes on the lights and the moving throng below. At last 
she said’ in a strangely subdued and even anxious way, ‘When 
you say our friendship is dead, impossible is it because of aip"* 

thing i have done ? ’ , . . n 4. 

‘ Did you not make it clear enough just now that you could not 

forgive me ? ’ , . i • 1 

‘ And you were not thinking about — about Allen when you said 

that ? ’ \ ^ T -i. u 1 » 

‘ Allen !— what is Allen tome now, cxceirt that— Is it possible, 

he cried, ‘ that I have not offended you beyond all hoi^e ?— can you 

honestly, freely, forgive me ? ’ • 

‘ I was angry that you should believe I was quite so bad as 
that,’ she said in a low voice ; ‘ but I think I was oven more 
hurt -you were so severe, you did not even wait to hear my 

version ! ’ ^ • 1 t - i. x 

‘ I know,’ he said remorsefully. ‘ Do you think I non t hate 

myself for it all ? I was blind to believe that you could possibly 

be capable of cruelty.’ , . x t t 1 

She looked at him with great serious eyes. Lut if I tvas cruel, 

a little cruel ?’ she said. ^ 

‘ What you did was not cruel— justice is not cruelty— and you 
acted, as far as you could tell then, for the best for all— even lor 
him. No, you are right to be angry ; right, even if you can’t brmg 
yourself to pardon me. It was a monstrous chflftge to think- of 
bringing against you, and yet I brought it. But somehow I ask 
you "now, though I did not dare a few minutes ago, to have more 
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charity than I sltowed— to believe how deeply ashamed I feel of 
having wronged you, and forgive me.’ • 

‘ Forgive you ? ’ she repeated softly ; ‘ and some day you will 
Bay the same things to mo again— is it worth while ? ’ 

‘•Now yoiT are really cruel ! ’ he exclaimed. 

She rose and skiod there lacing him, with eyes half resentful, 
half reproachful. ‘ But it is true,’ she said. ‘ You can’t change 
your nature all at once. Have I ever done right in your eyes since 
we first knew one anotlier ? You liave always found^ fault o.nd 
scolded me for what I did or did not do. When you said nothing 
I knew you were disa])proving of me still. Is that friendship 
Ought not one’s friends to be a little blind to one’s faults, to -to 
believe in one a little —even though one may do wrong things ? I 
think so.’ 

Ho could not answer for the moment ; she looked so fair and 
spirited and innocent, her loveliness gaining a mysterious glamour 
in the strange glow of rellecied light that reached the balcony 
where they two were alone, high above and apart from the ordinary 
world. A dreamy waltz refrain floated up to the balcony, filling 

up the pause. .... ait 

‘No,’ she continued, in a tone of conviction that was touched 
with sadness ; ‘ 3"ou don’t really believe in me— you never will I 
Then he found words — words that came from him in spite of 
himself, and that he had not thought of uttering till that instant. 

‘ I not believe i]> you ! ’ he cried ; ‘ is it possible that you think that 

that you have not guessed — not seen ? You won’t trust me even 

as C. friend, and yet— I must say it now, though you will send me 
away when I have doilc — it is more than that I w’^ould be if I 
could ! Margot, 1 love you. I know it is mad— worse than mad— 
to tell you so now, but 1 must. I must ! . . . I will not have you 
unjust to me 1 ’ , _ , . , 

He caught the fair hand which rested on the balcony and which 
she did not withdraw, even though he wais hurting it unconsciously 
in the energy ^f his strong grasp. 

‘ Speak to me ! ’ he pleaded eagerly. ‘ You are not angry ! Tell 
mo you are not angry ! ’ 

She turned her face to him again ; her eyes were very bright, 
and a tremulous smile played about her lips. ‘ I — I don’t think I 
am angry,^ she said slowdy. . 

Even then he could not understand that this great happineso 
could really be his. ‘ Margot— tell me,’ he said, ‘ is it true— you 
don’t; hate me ? ’ 

‘ I never hated you,’ she replied, almost in a whisper. 

‘ But do you love me ? Enough to bo my wife ? ’ 

She let him draw her towards him till her proud head was nest- 
ling against his shoulder. ‘ If you care to take me,’ she said with 
a little low laugh full of content— and he understood at last. 

Neither had spoken for some little time : he was still wondering 
if this were not a dream. ‘ How pretty it all looks down there, 

X 2 
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doesn t ? * said Margot at last (when she first cjftne out she had 
lonnd it all gadsh and hustling). ‘ I wonder if there are people in 
that crowd as happy as we are ! Somcliow I feel as if it was a 
good omen, having all that brightness about us.’ 

While she spoke the scene suddenly changed, the lights died 
out everywhere, leaving the glass halls grey aiuhcold and^the trees 
mere shadowy masses of black; a great bell began to clang harshly ; 
slnieks and screams and boisterous calls came up from the crowd 
of pleasure-seekers as they hustled towards the exits. 

. Margot gave a little shiver. ‘ I wish they had not. done that 
just then ! ’ she said.^ ‘ flow foDlish of me to mind ! Only, Nugent, 

I want you to promise me sometliing. 1 know I am not good 

(no, don’t interrupt, I know best)— only not to think horrid 

things of mo again— be satisfied with me as I am ! ’ 

I shall not promise,’ he said, ‘ because there is no need for it 
now. If I did not know it before, I know now that you are far too 
lovely and good for a poor fellow like me ! ’ 

bhe smiled. ‘ If you will only think so always. And now, 
hadn’t we better take Mrs. Antrobus’s shawl back? I shall like 
Indian shawls after to-night.’ 


CHAPTER VII. 

MRS. ANTROBUS AS A DIPLOMATIST. 

Even Margot felt a little diffidence in facing those Three pair of 
eyes in the drawing-room, after the change in hen life that had 
taken place during the short absence on the balcony. There was 
nothing awkward or self-conscious in her manner, however, as she 
came m, though, to an observer of any penetration, the glory of 
sudden happiness which had not had time to fade out of her eyes, 
and the dreamy gentleness of her smile, \ypuld have told & tale. In 
Orme s bearing, as he followed, the position of affairs was less 
poetically perceptible ; the least demonstrative of men can scarcely 
disguise^ the fact of being a recently accepted lover, and avoid a 
certain indescribable air of shamefaced triumph ; if he does, he is 
apt to err on the side of an unconsciousness fatally overdone. 

One glance was sufficient for M*rs. Antrobus, though she con- 
tented herself with saying, ‘ So you haven’t rejected the shawl, my •’ 
dear ? I hoped Mr. Orme would succeed in persuaJtling you.’ 

‘ He did,’ replied Margot demurely. * Thank you so much for 
Bending it out to me.’ 
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Mrs. Mabeili^ who would hardly have noticed anything, if it 
had all occurred under her very eyes, remarked upomthe pr^ection 
an Indian shawl was, and the danger of trusting oneself at any 
season on a balcony without one. ‘Ah, well,’ said Mrs. Antrobus, 
1 Imope that, thanks to my foresight, Miss Chevening will not reo-ret 
having trusted heraelf on viy balcony.’ ® 

Private reasons made Langrish keener of sight than his sister ; 
alter such a bnlhimt beginning, his evening, poor man, had had a 
(lisma ending. He had boon m torments for the last three-quarters 
( J ail hounand it i.s to bo (eared his hostess was not incapable of 
enjoying his sufferings. Too late, he had discovered that Miss 
Chevening had not left after all ; she was outside— and that young 
leJlow with the square saturnine face was boring her with his con- 
versation. Ihe ingenious arts ho used to induce Airs. Antrobus to 
Diave the night air. Ins perseverance in speaking of the view there 
must bo roin her windows, his industriously laboured allusions to 
the Exhibition were almost pathetic -but the old lady proved in- 
credibly dull of comprehension. She sat like a rock, aiid gave him 
no excuse for leaving his seat for a moment, while his sister, who 
might have helped him? was too indolent and too much afraid of 
neuralgia to second his manmiivrcs. And now, though he did not 
gue.ss the truth, ho did begin to have a dim suspicion that this re- 
served young barrister fellow might possibly not bo such a deter- 

imnPfl m 1 . a nrrn mi of TT/v /I M _ V o , . . 


mined misogarnisfc. He did his best 'to' iuake“np for”]oTt tinirby 
uld of IMiss Clieveiiing’s conversation, and ho 


what iie could ........ o uuuvursitnon, ana iio 

found her more charming and delightful than ever, more disposed 
totigree \vith him, easier to amuse. There was a new sweetness 
in her smile, an added i^iarkle in her eyes, which, when his sister 
Bignihed an untimely desire to go, sent the poor man away with a 
dull pain in a heart that had been long a stranger to such symptoms, 
and a wonder wliethcrfafter all, women were particular about a 
man s age. 

Mrs. Mabterly had bocii pouring out her sorrows to Margot, to 
whom she had taken a languid fancy, much in the same strain as 
Nugent had been treated to at dinner ; she loft her wiili an urffent 
invitaEon to conio and seo her at the Langham, whore sho would 
be until she went abroad in August, an invitation, however, of 
which Alargot had the smallest possible intention of availing herself 
You are not going to desert me too? ’ said Mrs. Antrobus tj 
Margot, who was holding^out her hand in farewell. ‘ I was hopiii" 
lor a little chat, now those tiresome people are gone.’ ^ ^ 

But Margot had an intuition of what the old lady was dyin" to 
hear, and not even gratitude could bring her to talk of it so soon. 
Another day, she murmured with a pretty, caressing, pleading 

gesture ; ‘ my maid must bo waiting. I promised not to lie late- 
jpLease let me go now.’ 

to your^aSgtT' ‘ ^ 

In the aiiteroona was Susan, on a chair, wh.b fVmf. 
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which she Wfts wont to adopt on such 
occasions. Of me noticed that her mistress's gracious Iriencllinesa 
had absolutely no ehect upon tho girl. As they wont down iha 

* ‘ tell »>otl,ei-! ■ slie said (how 

S wC 

M,r'cTj,trw„ ""'“'"'“o l>™vi.ipn of „b.i 

;s”“ ;? 

‘AhJ^l TTh’i”® pi-oniiso tliat?’ she s.aid in a hurt tone 
I cL b?trujANuy,e;;f.^" Wliatever I am- 

dS^E‘?F" 

.he „.i,ht havi arc t:y: rvffpftiSt = • 

horn.\idp 

=^s?Sns! 

whaUs’Vherr''/ ’ they drove away-‘ Ind 

yourself in the corner there.'’ j'ju ow wRW’sMm'TM t" 

hi.n-and a deal too goo, I he is for a hoSt^i 'Jee in'tw'^^^But • 

lndSL“t'r;^St*i I'" ‘---w.’ 
Ma5otz;roro?£“^^^ 

thank you-yes, it wa.s pleasant,’ she ..aid gently, without anvJf 
the hauteur Ml she could not alw.ays repress ir spTakin/ to 

Mr t ‘rrrrx? - r ZdCs 

workT Chevening was in charity with all the 

-« h.ppm.M K, ,« to tmify him m,o «,mo"pp?“K 
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Btrange and far away now Bmtoof af’/! How 

which he had gone to that dinner with Vi i 

might be tliero ! And how httle conbf hp f*'' slie 

reconciliation, a half-licartedi-fadn, it ^ ^ ’’.T"'' ’-<■» 

an imijossible piece of mod foidonc tT*^ 

was I How ho loved o'^nhitnn t - f 'vonderfnl it all 

ss. h?LroX^&r;'" 

h«.l .JiJuncd e ra, ,S M™ "'’ 7 *“"''.' “""I •< il ? .!» 

very recolloclion ofV " "' ""I''"'’ ■« Uio 

state of suspended animation ‘t ” ’ “ » 

tka?Il-ollTy"!XsrS^sln-5^^ 

-he would have denied the innlaUon 


night?’ ’ I received last 

having to discharge oiTo bocanse he ,h-pw , i 7 loinember 

-dmMC. t5 £'S r ETI 

trErE;;t‘„ 

»»<i.rE „,:L”L:*,i“- 2J'S! .“A"™?**? «' ■”«•»« ter 
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worse, I fear, from all I can gather, that she cli<j not discourao’a 
him a^mmstakahly as she ought to have done ! ’ “ 

‘That sounds very shocking and immoral,’ said Mrs. Antrobus 

to nfal e a state of polite fury at not being able 

to make the old lady understand her feelings. ‘ Simelv ’ she saiVl 

itaTfedf -yvithourany cXlicaTonTS 

tha,t kind ! My daughter has liad more than ono excoptionallv 
good oiler, down at Gorsccoinbe and since we came to town but 
she has persistently refused to listini to ono of them ’ • * 

friend,Tfshe£s‘hiim’ 

‘ Oh, you wuHt see -I’m sure you do sec in your own heart f 

vilia"4’it“hZie77'7 «on of the vicar in our own 

‘ Hoity-toity !’ was the expre.ssion Mrs. Antrobus would h.avo 
liked to use just then, only ono cannot say ‘hoity-toity’ without 

aftcnioon calls. So 

she said instead ‘I was not aware that to bo tJie son of even a 
country vicar is to be outside the pale of society.’ ' 

question of the pale of society at all. Mr Orine 
the father, IS an excellent man and much respected in tlie parish! 
As fai as I know, las son is a worlh\- young man enough, but not 
a match for my daughter Margot ; ivitli licr beauty and the opiior- 

body r ^ "" K‘''° she might marry “ny- 

fn. Ormo?-.b«t I understand you. And yet 

for the life ol mo, my dear, I don’t know in what his inferiority 
consists-if you’ll parilon my plain-speaking. A man can but be I 
gentleman, and you’ll hardly deny that he is that whiln 
pretty Margot, charming as ‘she i^ (and no om cmhdS/rr 
inequaWyV ‘langliter. Where is. the glarilig 

‘Where?’ exclaimed Mrs. Chadwick: ‘you mi/st V.nvn , 
extraordinary views to ask such a question, ‘in his means in Ina 
prospects, in the position he could give her I ’ ^ ® 

‘ Of course— now; I understand. Your dauo-lifnrB nvn , 

said Mrs Antrobus, perfectly aware they were^iothing of the S 
^ I did not say so,’ retorted Mrs. Chadwick ; ‘ they have nothW 
of their own, poor girls, though I liave no doubt that, prSd 

ge^rousdftoZds tlemf »>«have 

‘ wi^lZ^AiroZZ^s If y ; 

both agree, cleyer, good-looking enough, though he isn’“a beaut? 
man-lor which you may thank the Lord. As to his 

taken the trouble to make inquiries, and I can assure ymrih;/ he 

IS making a fine income already for a young man of his standing 
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fn inT ^ “n-l Plough 

to satisfy any reasonable ambitioji in a fow years. Upon ir» word 

brdh-«nf^"°T L r* ““'1 to’inake a really 

Wrth nn,I notl'-i’K but good looks and good 

»“■” «™ «l>y enongh of marriage in 
11 1 expencncc. I must say that, if you take my advice 
>011 will bo satisfied with thmrrs as they are— I’m sure th Jy mi^dit 
be very much worse.’ 

^ ‘It is so easy to talk in that way !’ said Mrs. Ch.adwick: ‘but 

i-f lanl dM motlier's eyes I 

iniurv ‘ T ^ ^be added, unable to restrain her sense of 

not ave allowed (bmgs to go on without so mneh as waLing me. 

thn von i .yo'h de.ar Mrs. Antrobus-but I must feel 

that yoi bare not been (imte-quite eonsiderale to mo! ’ 

,rn n., t’I “ »"\Kon.g to defend myself there- I did allow it to 
ft 1^10017 n! ^ sentnnenta old woman, though you wouldn’t think 
It, to look at me and I hold that tho o.dy true marriages are those 
of alfcc ion. I’d rather see a ,girl I was fond of in her grave tlian 

tfkhv f and Tit " ^°n ‘"'f '"‘’"cy. Hut that’s'my occen- 

tiicit,,., and, , titer all, yon have not told me what you mc.an to do 

l\SXuf; - both partij 

Miv Orme ? informed. 1 suppose you have seen 

‘No indeed,’ said Mrs. Wuulwick, drawing herself up; ‘ho 
called to see n^o this morning at such a ridiculously early hour— 
nearly eleven— that it was ijiiite impossible to receive him.*’ 
f...oi ° yon tohl him tp call again, like a tradesman * very civil 
tieatmcnt, I must say, considering that ho probably had to mako 
some sacrihce to call at all just then; but I suppose you tvill“ 

?.u do see him ? " 


‘ What 


gf4'nralSfofiS'‘“~‘'‘'‘' ^ “ gentleman to 

‘ Very pretty 1 Poor Ifr. Orme 1 ho has not lost much by not 
wiel Vf niormng, it seems. But now, my dear Mrs. Chad- 

me for a fittlo. I don t tlmik yon were at all unwilling to let your 
daughters come to me whenever I asked them. And I fancy you 
must have had some suspicion tliat my nephew Guy was, shall we 
say, attracted by your daughter Ida ? ’ 

• mean— 1 ’ began Mrs. Chadwick, flushing angrily. 

Of course I don’t— but listen. I have done what I could to 

' GuTS^ ^‘^f/n ®PP"‘'‘i'*'ty of seeing if she cares for 

♦v.»f IS a dear good fellow, and deserves to be liappy. I think 
tbeMe’^'lTn rfie, they have met at more places this season than 
they could have done if I had not chosen to interfere. I don’t 
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" approve of my pwcecdings in tlmt 

and ""n ‘ ’ ‘ are all fond of Guy 

paJticuda; ^^’tir\o"all"StlTf 

with lier, thun turning into a mere man about tmln“^ir 
hrS^TidV)'''“ ■“ and cares for nobody but 

rathc^M " Mrs. Cliadwick emotionally— ‘ far, far 

be ofSuled tv wln.t’r"’"''“^'-'' 

oii^riif fo n "" 1 ' ‘‘^V^t(3i-in-law has an idea thdt Guv 

a coin no 0 1 dai 4ut ntr 

hardly satisfy hor-et of 4 n-se tt ®^‘'‘‘'™aly rich, would 

opposing a son’s happino.ss,” wliy, she would tdl herself that Cut 
was too young to know liis own mind, that he would toltet ^ver 
the disappoin incut, as very likely ho would, for even now I am bv 
no means certain it’s more than a T 7 G^<.i-nfr f ‘ T ■*• 
coiptant opportunities of meeting, iUvould cter coinVto 
serious Well, she would say all that- and, whatt ore she wtdd 
repro.ach me bitterly for allowing and oncouragina it I dare^av f 
should survive it ; and I’ve some influence with my bsSl anj 

m4Te mVaut^^od^rimt for no« 

inTorSg?„°4he’r$tf?4tc^^^^^^ truth, I am cured^of 
,0 Yon will not ? Oh, my dear Mrs. Antrobus, why do you say 
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say, break naiigftty Mar^^ot’s heart past mending. Only, I must bo 
consistent ; if it’s impertinent to interfere in one case; it’s’^as bad 
in the other. I shall keep on the safe side in future, and give mv 
(tear sister-in-law a Jiint that a trip round the world would do 
M^lster Gi^no harm. I tliink lie’d go, too»’ 

I m sure, said Airs, Chadwick with stateliness, ‘ that you know 
me too well to think I am a designing or -or a harsh mother with 
my daughters; I only want to do tiie best for them I can. And 
what you tell me about Air. Orme docs malve a diffei’cnce. I’d no 

idea you |ook so much interest in him, and ho really is nice I 

always felt that about him.’ 

‘ Does that mean that you can put up with him as a son-in-law 
after all ? ’ 


Airs. Chadwick saw no way out of it ; an engagement was highly 
undesirable, but still there need be no question of marriage for some 
time yet -it was not as if it was necessarily hnal. And she could 
not afford to quarrel with AIi s. Antrobus, for she knew very well 
that, devoted as Guy seemed to ])e, he wais by no means secure at 
present, and, without his aunt’s countenance, might easily slip 
through their fingers affogethcr. ^ 

So she said, with a very creditable show of cordiality, ‘How 
can you talk of it in such a way? Of course I shall be delighted, 
though I may not bo altogc ther jileascd, in some respects, to 
welcome Air, Orme as one of the family. One thing I must 
stipulate for— they must not think of marrying at present’ 

‘piey can both wait a little while for that,’ said Airs. Antrobus. 
ell, I’m very glad you take so sensible a view of it, my dear. 
But I was sure you wo'uld.’ 

‘And about dear Guy— for he is really such a favourite of 
mine . ’ began Airs. Chadwick, as she was rising to go. 

^ ‘ A greater favourite than even Air. Orme ? ’ put in the old lady 
grimly. ‘ Well, whatf about dear Guy ? ’ 

‘ I was duly going to say— I doiH think a trip round the world 
would be — v^ould bo very ’ 

‘ Don’t you ? no more do I, my dear ; make your mind easy 

he isn’t going —he shall stay and make love to little Aliss Ida to 
both their hearts’ content.’ 

And, comforted by tluat assurance, Airs. Chadwick was able to 
take he? departure, leOiVing Guy’s affectionate aunt to enjoy the 
success of her diplomacy. 


Hot 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

AUTUMN M A N a: U Y R E S. 

Wait a litt.lo, wait a little, 

You aliall fix a clay . — The Window. 

On his second visit Ormc found a more f^racious reception than his 
first abortive attempt to ask Mrs. Chadwick’s consent had led him 
to hope for. She was not ]mrticular]y cordial even tnen — there 
was a resignation in her manner that was scarcely flattering, but 
she did not oppose an engagement, provided that there slioiild bo 
no mention of marriage at iiresent. Nugent, not having contem- 
plated an immediate marriage, was ]xa*fectly content to accept tho 
proviso; it was happiness enougli for liini to sec his love from 
time to time and enjoy all the privileges of an accepted lover, 
Margot either was or pretended to be disa.ppointed at so matter-of- 
fact an ending. ‘ I tliought from mother’s manner last night 
that it was going to be much more exciting tlian this,’ she said 
])layfully ; ‘ all my determination not to give way is (piite witstcd I 
I had made up my mind to encounter every kind of opposition, 
and to prove to you how constant I could be— and now— well, you * 
must admit it is a little tame, Nugent.’ 

‘ I can do without the excitement,’ he said ; ‘ I c,?.n’t do without 
you.’ 

She shook her head. ‘ Yk)u won’t appreciate my society nearly 
so much now you can have it c\ ery day — you will soon begin to 
disapprove of me again.’ 

‘ Margot, you don’t really believe that ? Won’t you ever under- 
stand what you are to me ? ’ ♦ 

‘ I do think you are fond of me,’ she savl ; ‘ you think mo so 
much better than I am or ever can be. I believe I am just a little 
afraid of what you will feel when— when you begin to find me out.’ 

‘ Afraid of me ! ’ he cried. * 

‘ There are very few people I have ever been afraid of,’ she said, 

‘ but I think I might be of you. If you were really angry you 
would be very severe. After all,’ she added, ‘ I am not sure that 
that is not one of the things I like best in you, only you must try 
not to be too severe with me, Nugent. Make up your mind now 
to bo disappointed a little — I wish you would.’ 

Nugent’s protest was practical rather than argumentative, and 
Lettice, by arriving in the middle of it, caused a certain embarrass- 
ment. 

‘ I did startle you,’ she said. ‘ Does being engaged always 
make people as nervous as that ?— it must be rather stupid if it does, > 
I should think. May I stop ? I’ll be very quiet, Margot.’ 

‘ You needn’t be quiet, Lettice,’ said her sister ; ‘ I want you to 
come and speak to your new brothert* 
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*1 don’t wan^’ any new In’otlier instead of Allen, tliank^yon,’ 
said Lettice. ‘ Wherever Allen is, I've not left off having him for 
iny brother.’ 

‘Nugent is quite a dilTerent kind of brotlier from poor Allen, 
Letllcc,’ sai,d' Margot, with a faint line of displeasure showing 
itself upon her forehead. 

‘You never did like 7\llen, did you ? 1 liked him. Shall you 

lil^e Mr. Orme, do you tliink ? ’ 

‘ I am going to try,’ said Margot. 

• ‘ Margot is going to marry me some day, lietticc,’ said Nugent, 

‘ so you see you and I ouglit to lx; iViends.’ 

‘ If you marry hci', you'll take her away from us all — ii'e want 
her most! if you would let her slay here, T don’t mind being 
friends. I’ll be your sister even - yes, I will really — it you’ll promise 
me you’ll never want to marry her. You can be engaged quite 
well without that, you know lots of i)eople are.’ 

‘ It will be a long time before 1 leave you, liettie, so you mustn’t 
begin to worry about that now. And you like Nugent, you know.’ 

‘I like him as a now-and-then visitor,’ i.ettico admitted, ‘it 
he’ll oply go on being di'at.’ 

But, in spite of this guarded a]>proval, she gradually relaxed 
under Nugent’s ad\ ances until she exam condescended at parting to 
invite him, entirely on her own account, to come again soon. ‘If 
you come early in the afternoon,’ slie said encouragingly, ‘you’re 
nearly stire to h'nd me at home 1 ’ 

Ida was never weaiy of congratulating, wondering, and ques- 
tidiiing. ‘ When did you lirst begin to fancy you liked him, 
Yfargot? AVhat first iiiade you think lie was in love with you? 
Are you very, very happy ? W hat does it all feel like ? I never 
thought you would care for anybody, somehow. And you do caro 
for him? you are quite' Certain ? I am sure he is very nice— Gay 
is so fond of him 1 a’nd she sighed, ‘ I Avonder if Guy and I will 
ever be like tliat. He is so strange now, so changed, Margot. He 
was at that fe,^c last night (I never thanked you for letting mother 
take me instead of you — thanks, awfully, now, dear), but he hardly 
spoke to me ; do you think ho doesn’t care lor me alter all ? — he 
did once, I knoAV ! Margot, if he went away now, and nothing ever 
put things right betwecui us, I think it would kill me. But you are 
BO happy-^you have no tjme to feel for me any more 1 ’ 

And Margot had to answer and console her as best she might ; 
it made her anxious to see the intensity of Ida’s attachment, for 
Guy Hotham, and she dreaded to think of the consequences, should 
ho prove to have had no serious intentions. 

Orme, at all events, was perfectly happy — if he had not been, 
he would have been hard to please indeed. He had won the prize 
— beautiful, proud Margot was his ; scarcely a day passed without 
their meeting, i^ only for a few minutes, and the x^i’ospect of seeing 
her when his work was over made him less rather than more 
eensible of the wearisome monotony of much of his labours— tho 
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waiting in a stifling court for his case to conic onj the conferences 
and co^isnltations, the drafting of complicated instruments .which 
taxed his ingenuity without exciting his enthusiasm — all this in 
some way had ceased to be irksome. And when any occasion 
came for displaying higher abilities, it seemed to him that he#?iad 
never been in fuller co^nmand of all his powea*s. Ho had now a 
double incentive to ambition, and, so far from distracting or ener- 
vating, the thought of IMargot inspired and fortilied him to do his 
utmost. 

Nor did she fulfil her predictiem that she should disenchant him 
as he came to know her better. Had she been ever sh exacting 
and unreasonable, he would still have found her charming, but sho 
made no attempt to abuse her power ; she had impressed him 
once as self-willed and intohu-ant of anything that interfered with 
her good pleasure— he found her devoted to Ida, trying as her 
peevishness was at times. To him, Alai'got shoivcd a sweet docility 
which, coming from her, was strangely touching : it seemed as if 
she found a new and piquant pleasure in submitting her will to 
another’s, and there was a touch of playful exaggeration about this 
humility of hers that prevented it from beiwg spiritless. 

It W'as happiness that had worked tliis change in her, fdr sho 
had never been so happy before ; always, till now, a secret discontent 
with herself and her life had coloured all sho did and said. Now 
that she knew that Nugent loved her, troubles and uneasy recol- 
lections were forgotten, he would never call her in t.question about 
Allen again— she had silenced all his objections on that score, 
she had his approval of the course sho had taken. The on\y 
thought that disturbed lier sometimes < was that he might 
come to condemn her once more some day. ^Vhat if Allen came 
back and was repulsed by his father — But why meet evil half way ? 
ho had not come back, perhaps he neveu would come back — at 
least not until Nugent and sho were married*; he might come then 
for aught she cared. * 

It will be seen that Miss Chevening’s conscience, ^in spite of all 
the arguments she employed to quiet it, still disturbed her for the 
share she had taken in Allen’s banishment. It slumbered mostly, 
it did not seriously affect her ; but time, which softened her step- 
brother’s offences, made her conduct towards liim the less excusable 
in her own eyes, and curiously enough, perhaps, she had mover felt 
this more strongly than after sho had Vitiiquished Nugent’s con- 
demnation. However, conscience, as some character in a Kesto- 
ration drama observes, ‘ is a tender babe,’ and certainly has the 
recommendation of being more easily lulled than most babes. 
Possibly Margot’s self-reproaches did no more than supply a zest 
to the bliss of loving and being loved, and she was far enough from 
any real regret that Allen was conveniently lost sight of, if she was 
not actually capable of hoping that he was no longcg; alive. 

Nugent had, of course, to write and announce his engagement to 
Millicent, a task which not even his feelings as a lover could make 
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pleasant. He he. I not quite forgiven her for so nearly coming 
between them, and ho was conscious, too, that hi£> news would 
seem to her a confirmation of her fears tliat^he would disregard 
the- warning. Something of tlicso feelings, though he abstained 
alikgrfrom eit’her reproach or apology, crept into his letter in spite 
of himself. ‘ ‘ I suppose I must not expect congratulations from 
you,’ he wrote ; ‘if you choose to consider that this is weakness 
and infatuation, and that I could ever have spoken of love to 
Margot witliout having good reason to trust and honour her — why, 
then you must, and 1 am sorry, but can’t help it. Ihit I think you 
know me b^ter. She lias told me everything little as I deserved 
it ; and when you have lieard the real facts, which Thave persuaded 
her (very much against her will) to let me tell you, I think your 
sense of fairness will lead you to own that you have been in too 
great a hurry to bo quite charitable ’ (and liere he told her shortly 
Allen’s character and offence, as he liad learnt them from Margot’s 
own lips)*. ‘I can’t believe, Milliccnt, that you will bo so preju- 
diced as not to feel some com])unction for having misjudged her ; 
now that you know all the circuinstances, I won’t think, until you 
oblige me, that you will persist in continuing this estrangement 
with Margot or siiow any coldness in receiving her. But if you do, 
the loss will be yours, not hers, and I need hardly say that any 
remonstrances or laments you may think lit to make will not have 
the slightest effect upon me.’ 

It was not r very politic production, but he w\as too proud a 
lover to adopt a more concili.itory tone — it would have been an 
ind’gnity to his love had he implied tliat IMargot stood in any need 
of his pleading. 

Millicent read the letter at breakfast one bi-illiant July morning, 
while the bees were humming over the llower-bcds outside the o[)en 
windows; she had time* to master the contents of the letter un- 
observed, for her mother was not yet down, and the Vicar had not 
come in from his before-breakfast stroll round the lawn. 

She was wounded rather than angered, as some sisters miglit 
have been, by"'‘Nugent’s tone ; he wrote as if he expected to lind 
her unsympathetic, if not hostile, and, what was worse, as if he did 
not particularly care wheiher she were so or not, except on 
Margot’s account — he did not even pretend that Margot herself 
was anxio'Ts for a reconciliation. 

Was Millicent hostile ? He had disregarded her warning, he 
was going to marry this girl ; was it such a mistake ? If she had 
bepn in Margot’s place, and had known Allen to be a dangerous 
hypocrite, a thief, might she not have determined to have him sent 
away before he brought some open and indelible disgrace upon the 
family ? No ; Millicent felt that she herself would not have had 
«the heart— she would have yielded, have given him, however worth- 
less, one more ^rial. But she could see that another might act 
differently, and yet deserve no condemnation. 

Why had not Margot told her all this ? Boor Millicent could 
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only conclude that she had not thought lier friend»!up Worth retain* 
ing ; or'was she too generous to defend liorselt by blaming another 
until she was forced to do so ? The light way in wliich she had 
treated the matter s*eemed less heartless now— yes, Millicent had 
been unjust, and her injustice had nearly wrecked her brotlter’8 
happiness ; was it wonderful that he wrote coldly to hei' ? 

Hlie could not think him infatuated or weak, she recognised the 
strength of his character- -he would not liave yielded to this love if 
it cost him respect for himselt and her. If Nugent acc[uitted 
Margot, she could not deserve blame. _ ^ 

And the conviction of this, humbling as it was, had’ redeeming 
points for Millicent. She had admired and loved and looked up to 
Margot so much, it had gone to her heart to separate from her, to 
feel that she could not be her friend. And the discovery that she 
had been wrong was not made grudgingly, as is apt to be the case 
with less generous natures. Millicent actually bore no resentment 
against Margot for having been misjudged by her, she was not even 
jealous of her for having woii Nugent’s love, bhe was pioud, fox 
his sake ; INlargot was so lovely, so captivating, it was natural that 
Nugent should be attracted by her ; she was glad now, whatever 
she^’liad been before, that she was to have such a sister-in-laW. ^ 

If only they would both forgive her and take hex’ into then* 
lieax'ts as before, slie was I’eady to make any saciifice of hex 
personal dignity 5 she owed full repai*ati()n, and she would pay it. 

So, by the time IMrs. Orme had taken her ])Vice behind tho 
silver ’presentation urn, and the Vicar had decided that he was 
entitled to come indoors, Millicent was able to tell her new^s ^wth 
every sign of satisfaction. * _ _ . , . 

‘ Miss Chevening, is it ? ’ said her father. ‘ Well, I admire Ins 
audacity — one of tho loveliest gix’ls I’ve evei’seen. Ijiicky fellow ! 

‘I don’t see that tho luck is all 01 Nugent’s side, really, 
Cyprian,’ said Mrs. Orme. ‘I’m not at.all sure that Margot 
Chevening is tho girl I should have chosen for Nugent.’ 

‘We Fxave never had an opportunity of meeting that ideal 
young woxnan yet, my love ; and, really, in the meantime Miss 
Chevening is a' very attractive and charming girl. Nugent can 
i)ut up with her till the other lady appears.’ 

‘ I only wish,’ sighed Mrs. Orme, ‘ thather step-father wasn’t such 
a dreadful person.’ 

‘ Chadwick ? Yes ; I can’t say I caxS3 about being more inti- 
mate with Chadwick than I can )ielp, particularly if he sticks to 
his present way of life,’ said the Vicar ; ‘ but, after all, he sonly her 
step-father ; there’s no reason why w e should see much more of 
him. Does Nugent say when lie intends to set up house, Millie ? 
Shouldn’t advise him to do so just yet. I’ve a notion Miss Margot 
would be an expensive young lady for a struggling young barrister * 
to start housekeeping with.’ . , • , 

‘ I don’t think Nugent has thought of all that as yet, said 
Millicent; ‘and indeed, papa, I don’t believe Margot’s a bit 
extravagant; you only say so because she always wears such 
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lovely frocks, bul^they’re quite simple ones, really, only so perfectly 
made ! ’ . . 

‘Are they, Millie ? I dare say you may not believe it, but I 
never gave her frocks a thouglit. I was only doubting whether, 
wel^as Nugojit is getting on, he can afford to give her the luxuries 
she IS used to ; however, that’s his affair,’ said the vicar, with his 
mouth full of dry foast, ‘ so long as she will wait for him. Give 
them both my love and my — all — blessing when you write, and ask 
when we’re to see them down here.’ 

‘ I hope and trust that Nugent has been guided to make a right 
choice,’ said his mother. 

‘ Oh, I dare say she’ll have a little money ; Chadwick ought to 
do something for her,’ said the more secular- minded vicar, as ho 
cracked an egg, ‘ he’s rich enough.’ 

‘ That was not at all what 1 meant,’ said his wife in a superior 
manner ; ‘the money is neither here nor there.’ 

‘ It is certainly not lierc^ my dear,’ reto.'ted the vicar, wdio was 
in reality far more indifferent to such considcu’ations than his wife ; 

‘ but, for Nugent’s sake, I should not be sorry to hear there was a 
little there. The angel .in the house isn’t always quite such an 
angel in furnished apartments— she’ll soon moult— can’t keep love- 
birds long on chick weed, you know ! ’ 

‘ Cyprian, 1 you would not joke on such subjects. I don’t 
like to hear a clergyman making jokes about angels living in lodg- 
ings, ‘it doesn’t ^und reverent or consistent — to me ! ’ 

‘ You didn’t understand the allusion, my love ; I was referring 
•to Coventry Patmore’s Angel,’ said the vicar mildly. 

" I don’t want to h«ar about anybody’s angel moulting and 
being kept on chick weed,’ said Mrs. Orme. ‘ I call it profanity.’ 

bo the vicar contented himself by a comic elevation of his ej^e- 
brows in silent appeal ^o his daughter, aiul no further reference 
was made at the time tg the engagement. 

Millicent .wrote a penitent and at the same time gently 
reproachful letter to Nugent, protesting against his assumption 
that she wouM he unwilling to acknowledge her mistake, and 
assuring him that she fully recognised that she had been wrong. 
He must forgive her and believe that she had only spoken out of 
love for him and under a sincere conviction that her statements 
were true.^ No one rejoiced more than she did to be able to think 
that Margot was as lovaNX) as she was lovely, and her only regret 
was that Margot could not feel enough confidence in her to dis- 
abuse her at the time ; she ended with warm congratulations and 
earnest wishes for his happiness. 

‘ So Millicent has written,’ said Margot to him ; ‘ I have heard 
fromi her too. I didn’t know you would tell her all about Allen, 
^Nugent I ’ 

‘ You gave me leave,’ he said. 

‘ Then it was foolish of me. Everybody will know it now. I 

z 
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do h^e Milliceni won*t think it necessary to saf any more about 

it— to me or amybody else.’ 

‘ You can trust Milliccut — she is not a gossip; but why don’t 
you wish her to mention it to you ? ’ 

‘Because I don’t,’ slie said, with one of her wayev^ard frowns. 

‘ I hate the whole subject. I don’t want to li,ear any’ more about 
it. Bid I say that very crossly ? I can’t help it, there has been 
so much fuss made about it already. You will tell Millicent that I 
would rather she didn’t mention it when we meet, won’t you ? I 
can’t very well say so myself.’ 

‘ But you are going to write to her ? ’ he suggested, ‘ she is 
longing to be friends with you again.’ 

‘ Of course I shall write — soon. But you know, Nugent, though 
she is your sister, she did very nearly make mischief between you 
and me.’ 

‘ Surely you will forget all that now ? ’ 

‘ I’m not sure that 1 can forgot ([iiito so easily. Millicent is so 
very good, she makes me uncomfortable sometimes. Still, I am 
very glad she doesn’t disapprove of me so much as she did. I shall 
try to keep her good opinion as long as possible.’ 

He had to be content with that for the present, thofigh he 
wished she could have mot poor ^lilliceiit’s overtures with more 
responsiveness, but evidently the misconstruction still rankled. 

Even this touch of petulant resentment, however, lost, any 
touch of hardness under the charm of the expressiiDn which accom- 
panied it, and seemed to indicate that she was less seriously dis- 
pleased than she chose to represent. And there is no doubt tha^. in* 
her heart iMargot was relieved by Millicent^s unequivocal surrender, 
and had no intention of rejecting the proffered olive-branch. 

July was drawing to an end, and thj turf in the Parks was 
burnt and cracked, and the trees wore turning a darker and deader • 
green; in the streets the musical old cry of ‘ Swee^laven— dar I ’ 
sounded like a lament for the expiring season. Bay by day the 
block of carriages grew less complicated, the list of 'social arrange- 
ments in the daily papers shorter and less exclusive. Parliament 
was talking hopefully about rising, Goodwood was near, Society 
was arranging its plans for yacht, or moor, or foreign health 
resorts. , 

It was a welcome time for most ^ho had been born to or 
achieved the right of revolving in some one of the rings of the 
social whirlpool ; for Mrs. Chadwick the day when the whirlpool 
would subside and its prisoners be released seemed anything but a 
day of deliverance. 

On that day she would have to go — not to Cowes, nor Yorkshire, 
nor the Continent — but to Gorsecombe, to a life she detested, an^ 
a husband who declined to be ignored. And hey season had not 
been a success ; her sister. Lady Yaverland, had not asked her to 
her best parties. Margot, just when people were beginning to rave 
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dowrV;iit Gorsecombe. I’vo do doubt tlicy'ro saying I’m a fellow 
whose own wile won’t live with him, and, ])utting my own feelings 
aside, I don’t see why I should spend money to have that said of 
me I ’ 

‘ But I should come back very soon.’ 

‘ To tell you the plain truth,’* he said brutally, ‘ I shouldn’t caro 
a damn it you didn’t come back at all. I’ve got on very comfort- 
ably without you all this time, but it’s the look of the thing I 
mind.’ ” 

‘ It is very unkind of you to say such things to me ! ’ said lys 
wife, from under a handkerchief. ‘ You know [ asked vou to come 
here with us, and you wouldn’t! And Ida has been ordered to 
take the waters, and I’m sure I’ve tried to be a good wife to you, 
Joshua, and — and you wouldn’t be alone at Gorsecombe either. 
Margot and Lettice will l)e at home, flow can people talk then — ■ 
and what do you caro if they do V ’ 

‘ I doyi't care ; it isn’t that. So I’m to have Margot and Lettice, 
eh? ^ M’^ell, that s hotter certainly, but they’ll lind some way of 
backing out of it. They're too line to come and live all alone with 
me. Margot is at any rate.’ 

* Mhat am I at any rate ?’ inquired Margot, who had Entered 
the room in time to catch the last sentence. 

* lour mother wants to goto Homburg with your sister and the 
boy,’ ho said, softened in S2)ite of himself by the gnrl’s bright beauty 
as she stood there, smiling interrogatively, ‘ and she was proposing 
to send you and the youngest girl down to keej) me comj^any at 
home. I was saying that wouldn’t suit 3’our ideas, after the ex«te-’ 
ment you’ve been going in for here.’ 

‘ Oh, but it would ! ’ said Margot gaily. ‘ I — I like Gorsecombe. 
And it would do Lettie more good than the seaside j she is alwa^’s 
asking when we are going back. IVe wiK^ both come— unless you 
don’t want us ? ’ 

‘ Very well then, that’s settled,’ ho said. 

‘ And I may take Ida and lieggde to Homburg ? ’ his wife asked. 

Take them to limbuctoo it you like ! I can do very well 
without Ida; she’s no favourite of mine,’ he said. 

‘Thank you, Joshua,’ said Mrs. Chadwick meekly; ‘and — I’m 
afraid I shall have to ask you for a cheque— I haven’t nearly 
enough.’ , 

‘ I hen you ought to have I ’ he retorted. ‘ Why, you had enough 
to have lasted you a 3'car when you came uj) ! ’ 

Mrs. Chadwick murmured something about ‘ everythin*^ being 
60 dear in town;’ she did not think it advisable to mention that 
she had left most of her bills unpaid— he would discover that quite 
soon enough. 

‘Well, lie said, ‘ tell mo what’s the smallest sum you can dd 
with and I’ll give you a cheque. I must have nq more of this ex- 
travagance— remember, or I shall put my foot down in a wav vou 
won’t like I ’ ^ 
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CIIAPTEK I 

L0VEB3 AND A RENDEZVOUS 

^Margot never did write in reply to Millicent’s letter; she should 
see her so soon that it really was hardly wortli while, she said andi it 
was not until they actually met at Gorsecoinhe that Millicent knew 
how far her overtures had succeeded. As soon as they were alone 
together, she cau^dit Mar^^^ot’s hands and loolasl up into her face. 

‘ Margot,’ she said, ‘ can’t you forgive me? Mayn’t wo bo friends 
as we used to be ? 

;Miss Chevcning bent down and kissed her on the forelic^d, ' 

‘ You ridiculous Millicent ! ’ she said. ‘ Of course we may.’ 

‘ But say you forgive me ! ’ insisted Alilficent. 

‘Forgive you?’ rejieated Margot; and in spite of her smile 
there was a touch of impatient displeasure^in her voice. ‘ Oh, yes, 
yes !~if I have anything to forgive you for -there, let all that be 
understood; there’s not the least necessity to go over it all 
again 1’ 

So Millicent had to submit to be taken back into ^iivour in this 
high-handed fashion, which even she found a little trying to her 
teinjier. But she was soon completely subjugated, as were all at 
the Vicarage, by iVlargot’s acceptance of her position as one of the 
household. The Vicar was charmed by her playful deference to 
him ; Airs. Orme wished she showed mono interest in village work 
and topics generally, but admitted that she had a wonderful gift of 
brightening any place she entered. ‘And it brings Nugent down 
here,’ she would conclude ; ‘ we shall see more of him than we used 
to. I really think this engagement is a good thing.’ 

Nhigent had come down at the same time as Margot and Lettice, 
having no vacation work to detain him in town, and being deter- 
mined to set aside any profes.sional considerations rather than^ 
break the spell of these long, hajipy days, few houfs of which were 
spent away from his love. 
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Constantly a# he saw her, they were seldom absolutely^lone 
together. Gorsecombe society considered that theit behaviour to 
one another in public was not lover-like enough ; and even in 
private he was sensible of a certain histidiousness in her which 
mage him critical of his own utterances. But she let him see, too 
with a pruTe that scorned any shallow coquetry, how thorough was 
her content to be witli him, how completcdy lier heart was his She 
was the dearer for the reverence she knew liow to inspire in him 
and their intimacy was invested with a delicate charm that kept it 
t^om all danger ot palling. ' ^ 

Margot was very happy in these days ; she broke into little 
snatches of song trom laire lightness of heart ; she found it an 
effort sometimes to control herself to walk sedately, as she went 
about the houso or grounds ; everything and everybody, with 
hardly an exception, had become interesting and delightful in the 
Gorsecombe she had once found so dull. 

And yet, at home, there was a cloud which, much as she would 
have liked to disregard it, cast a shadow on this jovousness ! Her 
old involuntary dislike and repulsion to her step-father had begun 
to revive ot late, heightened this time by an undefined terror. Ho 
was a^tay most of tlie day, driving or riding about the country, and 
returning to dinner m the evening in a condition varvim^ between 
two extremes - sodden taciturnity and boisterous hilaritv. He took 
wine free y at dinner, and she could see that he was in the habit of 
drinking he^avib. during the day. In every respect ho had greatly 
deteriorated; he was less careful of what he said before her • there 
wm an extravagance in his geniality, a wild liglit in his eve at times, 
that made her dread soifie violent outburst. She was glad when she 
could rise Irom the dinner table and join Lettice in the drawing- 
room, where ho never followed. 


The fact was that l^s sentiments towards his beautiful step- 
, daughter were rather eomplicated. He admired her; he would 
have been loifd of her had she shown any sign of affection for him ; 
as it was, ho ^yls quite able to see that her dutifulness was a iiiatter 
r heart she did not respect him, in spite 

of his blustering attempts at authority or his clumsy efforts to in- 
dulge her. The engagement with Nugent roused a dull resentment ; 
he had not been consulted, had been left out of the matter; he 
would ha\« been ready ei^ough (if for no other reason than that his 
wife was opposed to tho iiHitch) to behave handsomely had his 
assistance been asked ; but Margot had chosen to dispense with it. 
lor which he bore her a secret grudge. 

He was glad to have her there, nevertheless ; it suited his 
humour-— when ho was in a lit state for such amusement — to try to 
provoke her proud spirit. He enjoyed seeing her eyes sparkle with 
^nger, as she bit her lip to keep from retorting to his allusions to 
nertamily. At^ho same time, he was careful not to go too far; 
m his worst moments hitherto, ho had never entirely lost an 
involuntary awe of this girl, which protected her against attacks 
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that >li© might not have found it possible to* ignore or over- 

She was willing to bear much rather than that he should expend 
his ill-humour upon its legitimate objects — her mother and Ida. 
Their absence abroad was the grievance which seeni^id to art use 
his chief displeasure. He spoke of it, the expense, the uselessness, 
with a smouldering ferocity that might break out into a s.udden 
blaze at (he slightest oretox’t. Margot knew what hopes were asso- 
ciated with that stay at Iloinburg. For Ida’s sake, she dreaded a 
disappointment ; she had been cliarged by her motlier to keep 
Chadwick in good humour at all ha/ar<ls, but the stiain on hei 
nerves and temper was very severe at times. 

As before, however, her natural buoyancy and perfect health 
carried her thrciugh. She could not mind anything much not 
even the almost nightly p(*nance of bearing with the humours of a 
half-drunken man ; not even the prosp(*ct ot renewed dissensions 
when her motluu* reli(*ved her trtiin her iluti^ s — now that she had 
Nugent’s love to sustain her. 

She was silent even to him, concerning such disagreeables as sho 
bad to bear; she scarcely rememlx n'd tbefn in tact, alter they had 
once passed ; and much ot the inditlerence with which slie met her 
step-father’s provocations was due to tlu' fact that her mind was 
liapiiily engaged in recalling what had passed during the day. 

She rejoiced in the assurances every day brought her of the 
depth of N^igent’s love, the sui)rt*me pow<*r she coMd exercise over 
him at will; she felt herself surroundcMl by an atmosphere ot uni- , 
versal adoration which she ha<l never ap))reciated before. At fho 
Vicarage they made much of her; the iMldlestone girls were her 
devoted slaves and admirers. Her romantic choice ot Orrne, when 
it was rumoured that some ot tin* oldest names .and finest estates in 
the country had met with rejection at fter. hands, disarmed tho 
jealousy of the most envious rivals ; all speflve wi ll ot her, even in 
her absence ; she won interest, symj)athy, hearts, wherever she went. 

Aiid it W'as only natural that the consciousness otjall this should 
produce a pleasant sense of .selt-apjiroval that consoled her tor tlio 
less agreeable side of her life. It made her view lier behaviour to 
her step-father— her patient submission to his perversities her en- 
deavours to put as good a face as possible upon her home life before 
the prying eyes of Gorsecoinbe gossips, iy something ot^an heroic 
spirit. 

Heroine or not, there came a time when her stock of forbearance 
was exhausted. She was sitting over the dessert with her step- 
father,, who had been glowering and growling during tho whole of 
the meal with even less than his usual regard to .the presence of tho 
servant.^. Margot was feeling tired and dispiritt d ; Nugent had been 
called suddenly to chambers, and this time on a matter he must* 
attend to. It had been hot and close all day, andiHho had gone to 
tea with the Eddlestone girls, and come back with a headache. 

The evening post had just come in, and Chadwick was reading 
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the letters that^iad been brought him, when he liung two^tliem 
across the fruit to Margot. • 

‘ Perhaps you’ll be kind enough to explain what these damned 
things are about ? ’ he said. 

• ‘ Tbcy^^eem to be bills,’ replied Margot calmly. ‘ One is the 
jobmaster’s and the other the dressmaker’s.’ 

am able to see that fur myself. A\ hy hasn’t your mother paicT 
them ? What the are they sent in to rne for ’ 

‘ I really can’t tell you,’ she said with a weary disdain. ‘ No 
•doubt mother will bo able to ex[)lain all al)out it.’ 

‘ I shall take good caia* tliat she doca explain ! Perhaps you 
d«)n’t know that she had an allowange which was enough to settle 
twenty such bills as th(.‘se? l>()you sup})ose 1 sliould have been 
fool enough to giye her more' it' 1 hatl known she had left any 
accounts unpaid ? She distinclly gave me to understand when I 
gave her a checpie for this (Jernian bath nonsense that she owed 
nothing anywhere ! ’ 

‘Isn’t it possible that you misunderstood her?’ said Margot ; 
not, however, fevling much conlidenci‘ in her suggestion. 

‘ No, it’s not. 1 t(*U you your mother got that last cheque out 
of ine by false pretenc(*s- by what was nothing more nor less than 
downright lying swindling ! ’ 

Margot rose. ‘ You can't expect me to listen to this ! ’ slie said 
haughtily. 

‘ Stay wlu^t’e you are, do you hear ! ’ He looked so savage, witli 
his eyes glaring at her out the gloom, that she stooil by her chair 
Without attempting to leavi*. ‘ Do you think 1 married to let myselt 
be ruined in this wa\^? llaN e you any idea what your mother with 
her line ideas and her smart Iriends has cost me already ? How do I 
know what bills slu‘’s run iq) since you’ve been away ? I’ll not bo 
made a fool of any logger. She shall come back at once, or I’ll go 
out and fetcli her myself! ’ 

‘If yoiTdo that,’ said Margot, ‘you will do more harm than you 
have any ii^ui of. You will most pn)bably ruin — yes, ruin — Ida’s 
health and her happiness too I ’ 

‘ What the devil do 1 care lt)r Ida ? If the truth was known, 
sho’s had the greatest share in all tliis extravagance. I’m not 
blind. I know your mother is setting her heart on a grand match 
for heft 8ho don’t t]^‘serve it- a whining, ])uling, atlected thing 
like lliat. If it was ijoii now ! Put you’ve chosen to take up with 
that barrister fellow. And just mind this : I’m not going to stand 
by and let iny money be Hung into the gutter to please your mother, 
or Ida, or anybody cdse. Why d — n it all, I turned my only son 
away for not mucli more 1 ’ . 

‘*1 wish you had turned us away instead 1 ’ she said passion- 

aiely. i 

‘ I may c#ino to that yet, with some of you,’ he retorted. I ni 

near the end of my tether.’ 

*If you ai’e near the end, I am nearer,’ she said. ‘ How daro 
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sobered him ii^ a way that could not have been expected. She 
thought of her mother, with her feeble stratagems and unnecessary 
deceptions, and trembled for the future. As to her own, she had 
less uneasiness ; soon she would be away from all this — safe with 
Nugent. But Ida? If Ida missed making this marriage by any 
cliance, ^M^lat a life would he hers, under her stcp-fatlier’s sneering 
banter, varied by sucli threats as he had just used, without her owiv 
power of self-protection! No; that should never 4)6 I Ida should 
live with her ; she should not be left to wither under a blighting 
sense of dislike. 

• But Margot felt too sliakcn and unstrung by that evening’s 
encounter to write to Nugent, as she had intended; she could not 
have written without betraying lier distixss and anxiety in some 
way, so she preferred to be sdent. The next morning she had 
letters which brouglit back her gaiety — one from Nugent, the first 
he had ever written since their engagement, full of his misery at 
his absence from her and aimouneing his return that evening — the 
other from Ida, written in the higliest s}>irits from Ilombiirg. She 
W’as ‘ happier than slie had ever liad any idea of; Guy had spoken at 
last; they hadbotli l)een very silly in not understanding one anotlier 
sooner; it seemed that lie liad aetiially taken it into his head that 

she did not care for him. Not care for Guy ! As ib ’ and hero 

followed raptures in Ida's usual hyperladieal strain. 

But Margot lelt all her hsirs of tlie ju’evious evening disperse. 
Ida W’as safe now, — sate and happy, and Nugent was coming back 1 
W’hat did anytiiijig else mattiu* ? 

• ‘ \Vhy, Mai’got, you ki.''-ed mo on cheeks!’ exclaimed 

Cettice, after releasing; hers('lf. ‘ Is -is anything the matfer ? ’ 

‘Nothing, you uncoin])liment.ary clnhi I ’ said iMargot; ‘only 
you look so nice in that pretty pink'frock, I couldn’t help it.’ 

‘I think my bliu> is nicer, but it isn't the week for that,’ 
observed Lettice. ‘ ^^Uirgot, papa's gone out for all day, he won't 
be home to dinner. Aren t you glad ? Now’ I can have dinner 
with you ! ’ 

‘ Yoii sliall, pet; and do you know’ what wo will do tliis morn- 
ing? You shall get Susan to lu lp you with your habit, and we 
will have a long ride together, just you ami 1.’ 

‘ And take Yarrow’ ? ’ said Lettice, with dancing eyes. 

‘ Not \ arrow— ^ho s not strong enough for a long run, poor 
dear I ’ • 

It has been mentioned already that Margot was now able to 
gratify her love for riding ; Lettice had begun to learn in town, and 
the Vicarage pony, a quiet animal, was, as to-day, generally at her 
disposal. Lettice acknowledged the wisdom of leaving Yarrow’ at 
home, the pony w’as brought round from the Vicarage stables, the 
bojr saddled Margot’s mare, and she and Lettice set off in high 
spirits. 

They had llo one in attendance, as the coachman had gone w ith 
Chadwick and the dog*cart. Lettice chattered all the way through 
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' along tlie road to tlio downs ; she had already 
legained much pf her health in Gorseconibe air. 

‘ We must bo turning home now,’ said Margot at the end of a 
ilehcious canter over tlie springy turf, along the back of a rid-ro 
commanding a groat expanse of rich country lying bathed ip "a 
shimmering haze of August sunshine; ‘ wo mustn’t bo late for 
much; the l-.ddlc.stones are coming to tennis afterwards. Have 
you enjoyed it, Lettice ? ’ 

‘ N-not so much as the pony I ’ said Lettice, conscienti- 

oils y. Don t you think your horse would like to look at the view 
a little now, Margot ? ’ 

^fargot, laughing, ‘ wc won’t canter any 
inoie, if that is what you mean, but 1 thought you .were going to bo 
such a horsewoman.’ 

‘ I’m not a horsewoman yet. If I’m anything, I’m a ponymrl I 
suppose. And I like galloping fast very much, if it wouldn’r take 
my breath away so.’ 

So, seeing that Lettice was not yet completely at home in the 
saddle, Alargot went (puetly home by the road which led past the 
village green. ^ 

‘What a lot of people!’ said Lettice. ‘See, :Margot, they’re 
j^u ingups\Hngs and a steiini-circiis and tents; tliere’s goiiu’^ to bo 
a lair there this evening.’ ^ o 

There certainly were more jieople about the village than usual 
and It was neces.sary to bo careful in threading tliei- way thromdi! 
When they were entering the gates Lettice said: ‘ Mapmt. am I 
sitting ven/ crooked ? ’ 

‘ You sit very nicely, I.ettice,’ said Margi./.. ‘ Why •> ’ 

‘Because tliere was a man who stan-d at me so- in such a 
(pieer way, so I stared at him. And he was hk(‘ like somebody, 
and I cant think who,- somebody I knows it was only just the 
eyes, you know. 1 wish 1 could remember ! ’. 

ri rude fd him t«) stare,’ saiil Afargot, ‘but it’s not very 

hcaJaLt bl" ^ trouble my . 

ft?"* LcUico was nmiiing upstairs to cliaiigo, slio stopped and 
said softly to licrscif, ‘7 know now wlio hail eves liko that— AW cmI 
Dut the re.st of tlie face wasn’t like him at alb’ And she did not 
mention It to .Maigot, who, she ]icrliaps divined, would not bo 
pleased at the introduction of Ids name. 

The Kddlestoncs came to tennis, and left late, after making 
aiTangenients for a jiicnic o.xpedition the next day, 

‘ What will you wear to-night, miss ? ’ asked'^ Susan, as Manrot 
came up to her room to dress. 

‘ Oh, anything,’ said Margot; ‘ there arc only Miss Lettice and 
I, you know ; it’s absurd to dross.’ • 

‘Yes, miss. Oh, there was a message I was to give you— to 

nnp ^ particular to be down at the summer liouso, the stone 

one, by half-past nine to-night.’ 
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* Then -is IMf. Orme back, Susan ? have you seen him ? ’ 

Susan smiled demurely. ‘I wasn’t to mention no names,' sho 
said ; ‘ he seemed to think you’d know who it was.’ 

‘ I didn’t know Nn"ent was so romantic,’ thought Margot; but 
all^fehe sai^*was : * On second thoughts, Susan, you can put out my 
dress as usual.’ 

‘ yery well, miss,’ said the handmaid. 

Lettice usually went to bed about nine, though she pleaded for 
a little license this evening. At lengtli Margot was able to induce 
her to say good-night and go upstairs, l)ut it was a little past the 
half-hour when, throwing a light shawl over her head, she went 
with a light step across tlie lawn and along the path to the place of 
rendezvous. 

‘ I shall have to scold Nugent for sending me a verbal message,’ 
she was thinking ; but she knew that her rebulve would not bo very 

severe. t t n 

Someone was waiting there in the shadow by the Indian nr. 

But surely that was not Nugent’s figure ? It came forward in a 
hesitating, slouciiing way into the moonlight, and, starting with an 
irrepressible gosture oi dismay, she recognised the face changed 
but ilnmistakablc — of Allen Cliadwick ! 


CIIArTEB II 

A KETROSPECT 

Sick in tho world’s regard, wrotclicd and low, 

A poor unmiiulcd outlaw sneaking luane. 

Hrn. IW Ft. 1, a. 4. 

After an absence and silence of nearly two years, Allen Chadwick 
Avas once more returned to the home where his presence was so 
little desired. What had been his history during all those months ? 
Had hfi made good his promise of returning with wealth that 
should justify his disobedience ? Why had he come home at this 
particular time, and what was his object in seeking to see Margot 
alone and in secret ? 

These are points as to which it may bo presumed that some at 
least who have followed this history so far will require to be in- 
formed, and, this being the most appropriate and convenient place 
for such information, it shall be given with as little tediousncss as 

ppsaible. i 

We left mm, it may be remembered, going out to Bombay, as a 
saloon passenger, on the P. & 0. steamer ‘ Chusan.’ Amongst the 
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experts ho iiad consulted would vieh'l a fibnf opinion of all the 
India, it was conlidet, ly i Z ed I i Southern 

All this, and intu )i mo e I.e ; tin California, 

with whom he fell into conversation ' To”’Ah “*°®‘ people 

gold-mine was enomd. • e\, „r . ‘ C,o very name of 

business he ‘loteste, fin advance, hrS! ho™ld bo u'^!!^ ‘ti,“ 

tX^rhhn^In^Ch no cdiiH STis'ci’.’Tl"''] 

and his^bngin!‘t‘Vs'Iapr£^^^^^ il'^f % boChim! 

find something for him'lo do I,y-ambbrh?tt 

as he had some acquaintance with h'uirL ^ ofiSce, 

the idea, hut he wa.s anxiouVto h- vl ^ 

with the venture. He iiad mrmov t Personal connection 

need now, he explained Was it nl>s,dn° be would 

Jleased whh Zen's‘'enrh.^!asm‘ro'sin;'’" 

after, incurred no I'Ls by them- and ™ looking 

money which Chadwick in a f^^t of ‘ greater part of the 

at parting was laid out i’n this^nanner 

b. Xto lXl£“.,r lyfy.-bi 

.. -'is 
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hardly going bejjond a vision of men in red shirts washing imrnense 
nng^^ets out of cradles. And the reality was a disiippointnient at 
nrst. There was plenty of activity, but not of the kind he had 
nnagincd; coolies were cutting down trees, making roads, and 
budding sli^ds, huts, and bungalows. Along the face of the bare 
and ruggefi hills, tunnels and shafts were being driven to ascertain 
the dip of the reef, but he liad not understood till then what long^ 
and laborious processes were necessary before any appreciable 
amount of gold could be extracted. 

Denham, however, was always sanguine ; nothing serious could 
be attemiTted until the elaborate ‘ batteries ’ and ‘stamps’ arrived 
ami were set up. In the meantime the assayers in London, to 
whom samples liad been sent, reported an average yield little short 
of fabulous. 

Allen soon caught the prevailing tone of enthusiasm. But there 
was nothing for him to do ; his duties were simply nominal at 
present, though he had a small salary which enabled him to live. 
Dometimes, in very weariness ot being idle, and impatience with 
the slow rate of progress, lie got leave to accompany the Cornish 
miners into the tumielj^ and do such work as was entrusted to him 
- - and dull and exhausting work he found it. 

And then there were dilliculties and delays ; some of the ina- 
chinery was not sent out or miscarried on the w’ay ; the buildin^g 
erected to receive it were found unsuitable and had to be rebuilt ; 
after rnonths unsuccessful labour it was discovered that the 
miners had sunk their shaft on the wrong side of the dip and were 
oj^ly getting furtlier from the reef. All this did not prevent very 
roseate reports being Usued, nor did it shake Denham’s confidence 
m ultimate success, but it did make the expenses very heavy, and 
dishearten many who had been hopeful enough till now. At last the 
machinery was in worl^ng order, the masses of stored quartz were 
crushed and reduced^ and gold, though barely enough to pay the 
expenses of,obtaining it, was actually produced. 

But the enforced idleness, the feverish, constantly defeated ex- 
pectation of^ome sudden good fortune had, as might have been 
foreseen, a demoralising eftcct on Allen. He was unpopular with 
the staff, who looked on him as a useless intruder ; he had to make 
friends as he could among the miners, some of whom were a rouc^h 
and reckless set ; he even associated with some of the Madrasseo 
Eurasians who were eiiQiloyed in the mine and who had most of 
the vices of their mixed race. 

^ Denham took little notice of him, though he warned him at 
times against some of his companions, but ho was too preoccupied 
to take much interest in his proceedings. 

Left to himself as he was, with no resources to occupy his mind 
An work to steady him, the wonder was rather that 

Allen did not go to ruin altogether, than that he should be guilty of 
an occasional lapse. But the same hope which made any settled 
way of life impossible to him — the dream of sorde stroke of brilliant 
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fortune in whicU he would share — preserved hiii^ from any irre- 
trieviide downfall. The knowledge of all that he nad borne and 
was bearing for Margot kept him from losing his self-respect en- 
tirely. Every day that passed increased the claim he had on her 
gratitude, he would not do anything that might make him ashamed 
to return when he had the power. Hut there were fnnes wl^fen 
^lespondency got the better of him, and he took the only way of 
escaping it that was open to him. And in due course the dry season 
came on, and he was attac*ked by fever, wliich, though not dan- 
gerous, lingei-ed obstinately {ibout him, wearing, weakening, and 
depressing, till the rains brought relief and cure. 

He learnt on his recovery that the mine was further from pro- 
sperity than ever. Huring the dry season an unforeseen calamity 
had befallen them, the waterpower by which all the machinery was 
driven had failed, the reservoir had proved (piite inadeipiate, and for 
weeks the works had* been almost at a standstill. Allen happened 
to meet Denham on the day he heard this, and, in the irritable, 
nervous state his illness had left, blurted out some expressions 
which the other chose to resent. ‘ I iiK'ant to do you a good turn 
by bringing you here,’ he said ; ‘ I thought I could make something 
of you in time --but I see 1 was mistaken.’ And now you as gootl 
as tell mo I’ve swindled you ! I’ll not lie told that twice— -you 
shall make over your shares to me, and I’ll give yon back what 
you’ve paid on them, and the sooner you're out of this place the 
better for me and for you ! ’ 

Allen had not cxpecteil this, and pleaded against dismissal, but 
Denham’s patience was exhausted. Allen was of no use in the 
office, he was glad of an excuse for getting rid of him, so the trans- 
fer was made and Allen’s connection with the Mattaputty mine 
came to an end. And the day alU'r this was finally arranged, the 
tide of fortune turned— another and a richer dip was struck, the 
mine was in a fair way to pay at last, and Allen was left with the 
tormenting reflection that he had behaved like an ungrateful fool, 
and that if he had been content to keep his dissatisfaction to him- 
self and wait a little longer, the shares he had parted with might 
have realised a handsome sum after all. 

However, he had to make his way back by Ootacamund to 
Madras, where Denham had given him some introductions, though 
he advised him not to stay in the country but to go homo at 
once. Go home ! Allen thought bitterly, jvhat reception Avould ho 
have there now ? Should ho make his way back to Hoinbay and 
the Behar plantation ? Ho was ashamed to do so after so long a 
time, and all this enforced idleness had unfitted him more than 
ever for hard work. He got no further than Ootacamund, whore 
he stayed at the hotel while his money lasted — which was not long; 
he was reckless now, it seemed useless to be economical. With a 
wild idea of repairing his folly he took to gambling, and there were 
card-players there very ready to rehevo him of his lust rupee. Then 
he was ob%ed to find something to do, and succeeded in finding 
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employment in o#ie of the shops in tlie town Tt i 3 ^ 
ill-paid work, and he was able to put by a proportion of ^“*'*°*' 
to pay his passage to England Pov 1,0 1 of his wages 

not that he had any definrto n rnoso ii • 1 8o‘ hack- 

not^reain oj approachin<T Jiw ful, ^ *6tnrning, he certainly did 
patiint to ^cavfthrs s t aii'^s ™ lid n^*?^ 
felt himself more ineon.n-uous 1 n . j unliiendly India, where he 

£t:e;a:iT s ?" '"t -- 

applying to Ws old enSo ; . plan than 

pened to have a vacancv just \hen°r'’'(‘^^*i ^‘‘P’ 

he had held, but one wli'wh lie w is ,’d . inferior to that 

had hired a room in ClorkenweU md I ''' 'f "0'’Flheless. He 
a month, goin- about li s d iil? ’ ’’'‘'f hved for nearly 

a stolid ndiire'remo to t hVm e^ '"1 ® establishment with 

been employed t ore w 1 Imifl e/ of aome who had 

curious or merry conci2nhui h^‘''‘,"’ Ty to be 

^ fortune. ^ oonceimng h.s sliort-hved career as a man of 

' ^viti?aVafoy^l^iSll^’old tir? ‘h® “““t he had lived 

her address.^ IHs life u' s fen ]" "-^t know 

taste for amusontn of an v 1 ' ’ lost all 

rally too tired "rdre fol^'annh’in' but“'f ‘ came he was gene-, 
unfiappy; he was back ui P^n.riln l f^Ieep. \et he was not 

tears, for the sae dfioe o had n^ "’ot with 

riTi“is “£ ' ?““■* 

never part now And w H. ill ‘hoy would 

thrillmg him Ife had aw^S^il'lLS dreTm r 

deepened^rVtherThau^^ttatefe’^Vt'wMtoTivid^ 
Pihfhrn“i^ h- guMant ‘my 

paii fo^^roklin^Hmriwo’lvlf wo"^ 

reasons she had had fer not ’lli-o wing herTm^iift/rltSJtr: 
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niiiot have ceased long ago to ho of any serious iniportance. Still, 
ho could not go to Ins father until he had seen her lirst. Unless he 
was able to conic back with a full exculpation from the crime for 
which he had been bnnislied, lie might as well stay where he was. 
And how was lie to clear himself without undoing his sacribbe — 
the one act in all his life which he could look back upon with pride? 
He would, see Margot lirst; he would tell her all he had gone 
through on her account, and how' tired he had grown of his exile, 
d here would be no need to ask her to spi'ak for him, she would 
understand, she would l>e the lirst to insist on re])airing her wrong, 
his condition was ditk'rent now irom what it had been wiien he was 
sent out. 

He ielt rather than reasoned all this ; two things were clear in 
his mind that if he wont back it should not be in disgrace, that 
his exoneration slionbl come through Alargot. Wo all — the least 
in]aginati^■c ot us - draniat is(' little sta'iu's ith ourselves in the 
rob’ nohle. Allen pictured that interview lielorelauid ; she would 
he shocked, rcinorselul, t(‘uder — lu* would be generous aiul chival- 
rous- perhaps even the most extj-avagant part of his dream did not 
seem altcigether im}>ro])able to him. Ami at last ho resolved that 
he would delay no longer ; he would arise and go, like the prodigal 
in the parable though, in bis case, it was not his father from 
whom he lu p/od most. H(‘ was like tlie prodigal in most respects ; 
he had journeyed (tli(»ng]i heaven knows unwillingly enough) into 
a far country, he had \\a>t< (l liis substance N\ ill) . iotons living, he 
liad ted the swine and gone hungry hiniselt, and y('t he was not 
going back in a spirit of ult(‘r self-ai)asement, not all the fault /as 
on his side, not all tlie forgivcJiess on theiis— surely he might hope, 
ho too, for the robe <and the ring, the tatted calf, and the music. 
Some pardojuihle confidence he felt, a. jiistiliahlo conviction that ho 
had a right to expect admission, that Margot would now bo willing 
to vindicate him. 

It happened that he had a couple of days at his di posal, in con- 
sideration of having been obliged, as the junior employe, to attend 
at the otlice as usual on the August Bank’ Holiday ten'days before. 
And so he had gone down to Gorsccoinhe one bright August morn- 
ing. With w'hat mixed emotiijiis he neared the little station ! 
How familiar and iincliangiMl everything looked I 'J’liero was the 
road on which he had taken those terrible rides on Ilir sar ; there 
was the copse where ho had waited for J?arehard that winter after- 
noon. His heart saidv as he got out of the train ; he had arrived — 
hut what was he to d<^ next? How should lie obtain that mc^^ting 
-with Margot? 

There were no cariiag(;H or dog-carts waiting at the station; ho. 
saw no one he knev/, except the station-master and porter, who did* 
not recognise him. This was not e.Uraordinary, for the heard he 
had grown and exposure to a tropical sun had grcjatly altered. him ; 
he was poorly and roughly dressed too, having purposely put on 
his worst clothes. 
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He walked slowly down the dusty road from the station to tUo 
village, thinking over his next proceedings Z arord n^tv^® 
his appearance would have provoked curiosity and comment as he 
passed down the mam street, where strangers wore always owLts 
{^in l^wever, there were other attractions • a local 

benefi club was holding its annual holiday, which was 6116^^0 
fnTvfo ® ■" procession behind a brass band to hlraSon 

Jhe 5e“de"";Se'5‘." 

tipnswas established on the green, and the pi “e was Too 
vs.torsfrom the neighbouring villages, of tramps and ‘ipsieffor 
Allen 8 appearance to oxeilo any sensation. o'Psies, lor 

He passed the church, with'tho black and gold clock nrotmtiin,, 
like a great eye from the base of its s.juat slate'stceS 

CJlTirfill Vfl.rrl wnvQ i , i . ^ 


T' K<juai; siate steenie. Ontdir^A in 

the churchyard wore the bandsmen and the banner-bearers, rSng 
ices with a cointortable coinictioii that bearin'^ a 


under the lime troc^ 

conviction tj 

rmTsiTonTii 

maker s, there was the same box of frillin<^ inVront of tho 
the grocer’s shop-front slimvcd the same iilacavds • not n T„ iT * 

p aa ffiii, :r, sit; sr“' 

the ugly warnwig which a half-foot layer of their dearl and T ' ^ 
brethren below might have alforded. 

Presently the club camo out of churcii, decorated with hi,,. 
rosettes and gaudy green sashes, tlieir red faces wearin-^ a erin of 
sheepish uuportance, and then, preceded by the band sloncliITnn 
the street to promenade (iie green until dinner timi ’ "P 

nised most of them, though thcrdiTiiot 

on mechanically at the procession, wlion presently he'sawToine^ 
thing which made his heart leap within him ^ some- 

S!’i Xbr 3 “Sf 

wArlii rnfP^ only two beiiigs he cared for in tho 

A A2 
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Sh^4ooked far lovelier than the girl who lived '^in his memory 
sweeter, happier. And how superbly she sat her horse I They 
passed on, the little girl looked at him curiously, but evidently 
without recognition, and now they were clattering round the corner 
out of sight. . Q 

Allen stood there rooted to the ground in the hot sun, looking 
after them. She was here, then — he might see and speak to her 
before the day closed. He felt strangely excited and yet hopeful. 
‘Perhaps,’ he was thinking, ‘ by this time next week I shall be 
riding with them ! ’ For liis Mattaputty experiences had at least 
left hun a gainer in one respect — he could ride decently enough now ; 
it was the only means of getting about the country out there, and at 
one time he had ridden constantly with Denham. The idea of 
exhibiting this acquirement of his to Margot by-and-by gave him a 
boyish pleasure; in contenqdating it he forgot all that had to bo 
gone through before he could take liis place again in home life. 

By this time the club bad tiled into the White Lion, where 
the dinner was to be held, which reminded Allen that he was 
hungry. lie would dine too ; it would till up the time while he 
was arranging some plan for getting speech with Margot. At the 
White Lion he might bo recognised, and ho shrank from'recog* 
nition just then ; but there was the other inn, the Seven Stars, 
just opposite, homelier but respectable, ho had never been there 
before. So to the Seven Stars he went. 


CHAPTER HI. 

BUT A LITTLE LONGER, 

My Lady verily awaiteth mo ; 

So that until with Her I lie 
For my dear Lady’s nako 
I am right fain to make 
Out from my pain a pillow, and to take 
Grief for a golden garment unto mo ; 

Knowing that I, at last, shall stand 
111 that green garden-land. 

And in the liolding of my deaC Love’s hand 
horget the grieving and the misery. 

Austin Dobson, 

The big kifehen of the Seven Stars looked very cool and com- 
fortable as Allen entered. 

There was company there, two labourers sat at one of the rough 
tables, dining on bread and cheese and cold bacon; a postman at 
another near the settle, who, however, rose hastily as ho saw a 
stranger and removed himself and his food to aii adjoining apart- 
ment ; a very old peasant in a smock frock, who seemed to nave 
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Jiad as mucli liqflor as was good for liiin, and was seated on « fnni 

. - reply, and the old lady^Xd “l^’t. 

when von ewno in" ‘ •' run away 

so he is ! ' ^ '■ wonderlul .shy sort o' man for a postman, 

Allen gave his order when Alinnio reaiipeared and sat in thn 

SrXCm r: ! k;;rr‘"" 'rr’ r.’*’ 

;iow. a,..' s s? 

Buinble s a very good mower, lie i.s,’ said the biirlv man • ‘n’ 

Sf rl,“' lirr;t';L'2::':T;,;;„r' - 

the «leepy man, with 

other!^"’ sarfnly,' conceded the 

ri. 

fault I* his to'lind w/th'^V-ylu"nw^^ you 

ground clane enough, but Jourlottonri^l^^^tol^forllowltK^^ 
o your scythe ; tips ’anc^s too fur down the stick, d'ye s^ ? Now 

erou„ro',fSigU,l jrsU“ ""■ »■“ '“ *‘™ 

I .» *» ''•»“'>» “o™ ^ .y.,. 

l>»■■ * fool 

Hoii."to 1 'oo » l“i> !“•• mo»U' "P ot Agr« 
But here, just as the conversation began to bo interesting, Mrs 
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Minnie’s been altending to you* 

you reouire ’Tif ® all 

where Fm setHn- a?"® I can feel the sun 

lettint Jr,^) ’“«'jand was allays one for 

Jettin„ in the sun to the very end, he was. He was in the brick- 

' r “l in’iX" wle 1 1 ™an,’ she rambled 

on. I migiit iia\c had him now, oiiJy he had to over to Clo^n 

borough one day, and be was in a hurry to get back to X ar dXt 
caught m that awful storm and couldn’t got back nor forwards and 

jrt£ngr““‘ withX roSchXi 

Talking o’ storms, missus,’ .said the burly man, ‘ we’ll have 

And, as 1 was telling you, sir, bcfirc 1 was took up, there was mv 

1 11 *^ ^^nd \\tilkcd fioiii the station, meaninir to sten in 
unexpected like and have a hit otfim with Jiis poor father he beino* 

f .hSJ,.., ,;p 

in ht“XoilLV"SX'r'if‘'''''" ‘I'-'J 

Marfrnt Wl n V 1 i ''''''' mentioned him just now : 

Margot had not looked as it any sorrow liad hajiiiened recemlv nf 

going''S7iSe5 ‘quite a fair 

look Stt’that way.’'‘ y’ l^now ; 

‘ I encourage none of that in m?/ bar 'Thiaion^ ^ • 

»“;brw.y/ ‘“p “ “ : i' "“j ~ 
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‘ Why (lon’If ye send 'im over tlie way ? ’ saW Gar^re wit'i i 
giin, pointui" to the old labourer on the stool. . ” 

oii<rh?fl‘’ni^“'‘^ a drop too nmcli before he come to me, and ho don’t 

thk^ said Jrimyn f "’^8- when lie’s like 

II said «io landlady, raisino her voice for the old gentleman’- 

beom to crow "'u impi’ossion, a.s ho instantly 

iSCn-e ldm’ ’ DoHs, for a ‘ lil« 

■‘ib'amst niy conscience to .servo him at all,’ said Mrs 

treated if I doii t keep liim (puot. a\riiiiii(>, takf my key.s out of mv 
pocket ; you can draw Mr. ]!i,-k,.tts a little drop, hut it’.s the iLt Im’s 
to h,ave, inmd U.at 1 Don’t take any notice of him. si^’ slm Jid 

"^Tho ban 1 ’-’''''■■'.v ’"111 (bat, lhat’.s upset him.’ 

said A Li t ,1 hv" (n.itbtened a-a yoTmo lady’s horse just now,’ 
saia Alien, takmo coura^a. at tins opportunity ; ’there was a little 
girOm a pony with her. Do you know who {h^y are ’? ’ 

iear’‘Icai’i’tseen''y'''^' i"’'.vbe,’' said Mr.s. Parkin- 

jear , X cm t sec no orses nowadays, no, nor yet no ponies, .ah, clear' ’ 

bi.ii’ge stolidly, ‘ thoro’^a 
many youn^r ladies as rides their ’orses about ’ere.’ 

his frien 1 • ’(Ilham from ’.Vwlei.yh Court,’ su<^oosted 

hisfneiuD ‘I’vo seen her over here tinws. Or did vo siTthero 
was a little <tal on a liony ; pool y litile "-al ■> Joi,,, ’a'i.-’t 'p’tl l,o 

bioiiyb. Ves', tliaCs ’oo 'ifll be.’ 

s*>eakino^’ cm‘reo‘Vtr“''‘'''’’ '"f ''■•'■■b'''« bi.law, in a manner o’ 

tiiihp ^rbcHiy^t’S^ ‘ 

^I’d'li’cil spoke no more than the truth ihcn\' 
put m the landlady. ‘I min, I ti.eir oomino l.ere two 'carf ist 

you’re iS ■’ D w:;'‘''V'"'c'’r ‘'"'r 

L-e know?; it was’' b’ctreman .saw. I miglit 

askl^'Anol^t‘akS^•,S. 

aceZkI hcI'wlr’^sX^^^ see ids Dud"’ ' N .t'a^’ir'’ 
miioh hnj'm I'm iiarv , r o.u iv. iSot as tJiero was ever 

^ll v lit^F ^ ^ li-'H’" : ho was more 

mlly-hko than (rowiinght ha.l ; ho u.sod to he about with voTi° 
Bob Barohard who wa.s a reg’bir had bit, and w.mt a d '1 s ed f. f 
soldier stnee, and I don’t envy the (Meeit lier ba.ga^f • " 

, the sou- do yon know what became of him ’? ' 

It isut rightly known where ho is now ho went out to 

thTnTout”thorThrt'i‘’‘’1’'fl' 

theif eZhmZ M. T ‘"i 1'"^ "1' 

18 too, was saying m this very room how it was as much now 
t leu’ place was worth, any of ’em, to moutioa Mr. Allen (that 
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wa&Tthe youiig' man's name, sir) to his father. Tie’s no Son o’ 
mine,” said Mr. Chadwick; “ if he conics hack here, I’Jl have the 
door shut in his face. JMind that I ” he says. And tlie curious 
part of it is, sir, if you’ll helieve me, that the old gentleman — this 
one’s father— turned hi.'t son out o’ doors too. It show^i how these 
things runs in families, don’t it ?’ 

‘I suppose,’ said ^VJlen, ‘you don’t liappen to know— you (lidn’t 
hear whether the— the young lady took his part at all ? ’ 

‘TLhat I m sure I can’t tell you, sir, but from what I did hear, it 
wouldn’t be likely any of them would interfere; they’re not his 
blood, you see, and besides, they none of them took to him when he 
\\ as living in the same house, and I dessay, if the truth was known, 
they weren’t sorry when he took himself off and wasn’t likely to 
trouble them no more. And in course all Mr. Chadwick’s money 
’ull go to fhe))i now ! ’ 

‘Ah I’ said Allen, ‘it’s that wav, is it? But she— the eldest 
one, I mean — didn’t look the sort ot gn l to care about the money.’ 

‘ I’m a poor blind old lady now, sir, and I can't tell. I’ve heard 
she’s a sweet pretty face ot her own, though pi'oud and high in her 
ways, but she’s been here with Miss Millicent, tlie Vicar’s dauMUer, 
once 01 twice and spoke as pleasant and kind as you please, with a 
voice that did my ’cart good to listen to. But you can’t tell what 
she liad to put up with from such a stcji-brothcr as he was. Like 
enough she d leason to be ashamed ot him, and not want him 
back.’ 

. ^es, said Allen heavily, ‘like enough. And is his father 
living here now ? ’ 

‘ lie W’as a day or two ago, I know’. ITeiives there most of his 
time , he ain t at all liked in tla sc j^arts — don’t get on with the 
gentry, so they say, and 1 ’eard he’d beiui seen driving about that 
drunk he couldn’t ’ardly keep hold on the bVins, and that in broad 
daylight ! ’ 

‘ / see him the other day,’ said .Jim. ‘ It was kn(';ck-off time 
with me, and I w as coming home down lijier’s bane \yhen ho druv’ 
by. I thart I’d ha’ bin run over the way he was going, lirst one 
Bide, then t othei, and a-larrupm with ins whip ; ‘‘Banin your 
eyes, stand out o’ my way I” soz he. And I did, pretty sharp too. 
He wur drunk then fast enough.’ 

Allen had heard as much as lie couIt\ bear by this firrie * he 
paid his reckoning and went out of the inn into the dazzling street. 
So his conjectures were only too true; his father had cast him otf* 
the servants had orders to shut the doors against him I lie had 
meant to go round by the back entrance to Agra House, and try to 
get someone to carry a message to Margot for him -but now ho 
was afraid. 

• he wandered up towards the house, half hoping that he 
might see Margot herself ; he came to tlie well-renn'nibered gates 
with their pretentious stone pillars and glittering gas-lamps : no one’ 
was at the lodge, but he did not go in, he skirted the palings of the 
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plantation for ftoine distanco till he eame to a point whence ho 
could command a distant glimpse of the lioiise anddawn. Perhaps 
Margot miglit be sitting or walking there alone ? As he drew 
nearer he heard the faint ring of girls’ laughter and voices from the 
teiinis-couri, where the game was l)eing played in defiance of the 
sultry he?it. There were four of them playing — two spectators^ 
a girl and a child —was it J^ettice ? — sat in wicker chairs in the 
shadt) — and the tallest of the ])layers, the one in the white tunic 
over a dark-blue skirt, that must be IMargot herself! He stood 
there, straining his eyes with a yearning attempt to see her more 
distinctly still, till presently the ])layers changed sides, and she was 
screened from him by a clump of young firs, though now and then 
he caught the clear gay tones of Ihu* voice. 

He turned away witli a heavy lieart ; she seemed so happy, so 
completely to have forgotten and beside-:, it was hopeless to think 
of trying to approach her just then. Just then! How did ho 
know that ho might not have to go back with his purpose un- 
executed after all? 

But it appeared that fortune did not intend to be so cruel as 
this, for, as he went siowdy witii bent head down the lane, still 
pursi?ed by those happy voices, he saw a trim, smartly dressed form 
advancing towards him — it was Susan ! Here was hope at least, 
for surely she would befriend him. 

‘ Susan,’ ho cried eagerly, ‘ Susan ! ’ 

‘Upon my •ivord, young man!’ said the girl, ‘ wdio gave you 
leave to make so free with my name ? I’m not Susan to the likes 
o4 you, I can promise you ! ’ 

‘Don’t you know ine, Susan? AVon’t you stop and speak to 
me ? ’ 

‘Mercy on us!’ she cried, ‘if it isn’t Mr. 1 So yoiCro 

come back, are you ? ’ • 

‘ Yes,’ ho said humbly, ‘ I’ve come back.’ 

‘ Wherever you've lieen, you don't seem to have made your 
fortune there, judging by ajipearances,’ she remarked; ‘you are 
a pretty scarecrow, I must say. And wluit do you mean to do now 
you are back ? ’ 

‘I — I don’t know yet. Is— is the governor dead-set against 
me, Susan ? ’ 

‘ Youkl better not lat him ketch sight of you, I can tell you 
that—partickler when lie's like he mostly is just now! But, 
luckily for you, he’s away for a day or two at present — off on 
the spree, I shouldn’t wonder, and small blame to him, with missus 
away constant 1 ’ 

‘ Is she away now, then ? ’ 

‘ Away at' a place called ’Umbug — and the proper place for her, 
j I say I She, and Miss Ida, and the young gentleman. There’s 
only Miss Ma^ot and Miss I.ettico at homo just now. If I was 
you, I’d walk straight in and say I’d come back and meant to 
stop — and then let your father turn you out if ho could ! * 
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can t do that, Susan — not till I’ve seen licrJ* ^ 

‘ Which hei* ? Miss Lottice ? You’ll see enough of her after— 
she’s everywhere, she is, and that spoilt, with no one heinj' allowed 
to say a word to her, I’ve no patience with it. Jhit I’lu not her 
nuise, oh dear no I— I’m only her maid, and have to nut up v'ith 
all her tantrums ! ’ ^ a ^ - 

0 ^ L^dtice I want; it’s— it’s i\rargot. I must see her, 
biisan, beiore — belore I can come back.’ 

‘Can’t you come back without her leave and licence ? But I 
Jiow didn’t 3'ou ^oaway at first to please her ladyship? 
Well, you won t find you please her so much by coming back, it’s 
my belief.’ 

What do you know about it ? She will help me — she must ! ’ 
‘Must?’ said Susan; ‘you talk piadty bi^^ One would thiidi 
you had a reason for it.’ 

^ little alarnnal at havini,^ let the word Tslip out. ‘ I — 

1 didn t mean it that way,’ he said ; ‘ never mind that. Book here, 
Susan, I’ve not niuch time to spare that is, unless— unless it all 
goes right. And for that 1 must see her, and })rivatoly, and I want 
3^011 to help me. You will, Susan, won’t yiyi ? I’ll make it wortli 
your while some day, if I can’t now.’ 

Ai, * ll* iiel[)ing jiou ! I’ve tried that before, and much 

thanks I got for it. But I’ll tiy once moi-e. ^'ou bo at -let me 
see— at the round summor-honse, down l.y the lane there, by half- 
past nine to-night, and I’ll engage she shall come out to you.’ 

‘ Wdiat shall you t(dl her ? ’ 

‘Never you mind ; but she’ll come, and you lake my advic‘d 
don t 5'ou stand no nonsense* from her. Show her yeui’ro master, 
and if she s not acted true to you, d<)n’t ha\'e no mercy on her, for 
she don’t deserve it.’ 

What do you mean ? ’ he asked. ‘ W 4;\t do you know ? ’ 

‘Me? I don’t mean nothing. If she hasn’t been making a 
lool of you, she liasn t, and that s all about it. Anywey, you can 
settle that ladween you this evening; and now I can’t dawdle 
here talkingany longer. I’m going down to the village fJr a bit. I’ve 
little enough time I can call my own. As for you — you’d lietter 
keep out of- the way till you’re' wanted. Take a walk, I should, 
away from everybody, wliere you won’t bo noticed. And by the 
time you le back, she 11 bo there waiting for you — don’t you worrv 
yourself about that.’ '*• * ^ 

^ Susan tripped off down the lane towards the village, humming. 

I ve put a spoke in Miss Margot’s wheel, this time 1 ’ she was 
reflecting. ‘ I’d give a month’s wages to see her face when she 
comes out and finds it’s him ! She’d sooner see him dead than 
back, 1 11 go bail. Unless I’m very much mistaken, he’s got some 
hold over her. I only hope he’s the pluck to use it. And if lie 
does, and gets taken back, why, then he’s soft enough for me to 
catch him yet if I come round him gradual. Ough? I to have told 
him as she was carrying on with that Ormo ? No, he might have 
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give it all up anti gone away then. She may tell him thatjjier. 

self I ’ 1 v 1 1 

Susan's idea of the situation was far enough from the truth, 

but she guessed that Allen had the power of inahing her young 
imstress ej^ceedingly uncomfortable, an end which — independently 
01 her ov^n private interest in Allen’s return to his family — she was 
willing to promote to the best of her ability. 

Allen had some hours to kill before his interview with Margot, 
and acted upon Susan’s advice in keeping out of the way for the 
present. He struck a smaller lane which led him to a road below, 
and then toiled up a dusty road to a hill where he knew of a foot- 
path which would take him to llrandey Common. 

His heart was still heavy, though there was now a limit fixed 
for this suspense, but, as he walked on in the sultry afternoon 
heat, he was lulled into a vague content. He had never been very 
sensitive to Nature, but now, whether the undulating valleys and 
stupendous mountain ranges of Southern India or the arid 
monotony of London had taught him to be more appreciative, ho 
was soothed and comforted by the ])eacelul English surroundings, 
the plain below with it^ patches of bright yellow, green and choco- 
late, J.he deep blue hills beyond, seen through quivering haze, the 
clumps of gorse, their gold now tarnished, the chirp of the grass- 
hoppers, and the warm scent of the bracken. 

And ho went on up the steep track and over the common, till ho 
came to the little church outside which he had stood in the darkness 
that memorable Sunday night. Ho unpinned the wooden gate and 
went to the porch ; the door stood open, and he entered and sat 
down in the first pew.^ Outside, there was a view of the church- 
yard with its grey orange-spotted tombs, and small conical yews, 
and beyond, up the slope of green and gold meadow-land red cattle 
were grazing in the ^unshino. Inside it was still and cool and 
solemn ; the sills of t]io deep Norman windows and the edges of 
the pews jvere stained with l)rilliant patches of colour from the 
painted glass ; the clock in the tower above ticked loudly in the 
silence ; sdifteone had put some lilies, gladiolus, and sweet peas in 
the vases on the altar. 

He sat there, at first thinking only how good was this absolute 
rest and shade after the weariness and heat. Gradually the place 
began ta exercise an inlluence over him ; over the porch he had 
read in faded red lettefs, ‘ This is none other than the House of 
God.’ Allen was neither religious nor irreligious ; it was rather a 
superstitious instinct that came over him just then. If he were to 
pray now, hero — might ho not have a chance of being heard ? He 
knelt down on the narrow footstool in the pew, and for a moment 
his ideas left him. Ho remembered no prayer, he could think of 
no words. On the lodge in front was a tattered old prayer-book— 
would not that help him ? It fell open mechanically at the place 
for morning p&yer, and his eye fell on the General Confession. 
‘ Erred and strayed like lost sheep * . . . ‘ Spore thou them, 0 
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God,^ which confess their faults. Kostore tliou ^hem that are 
penitent. He took the phrase literally, without attaching any 
spiritual meaning to it ; ‘ restore ’ for him meant restoration to 
home, love, character, all that made his life ; but that did nOt 
attect the fervour and huimhty with which he repeated ‘the words 
aloud, half alarmed by the seund of his own voice in the stillness. 
I hen, before he rose, he added, with an odd feeling that ho must 
make the most he could of this opjiortunity, ‘ And, 0 God, make 
’ make her ready to tell everything-. Amen.’ 

Ihen he rose and came out of the church, feeling strain^ely re- 
lieved, sure, indeed, that now all would be well with him. The 
atternoon was drawing into evening, the sun was sinkin*^ in a 
coppery veil, the white dust on the road was tinged with pink, but 
t le air was closer and heavier than ever, even on the common in 
the open. 

He was worn out, and threw himself down on the rusty bracken, 
where he soon fell dreamlessly aslec]). When ho awoke, the moon 
uul iisen over the firs, and a few stars shone overhead; in tho 
west, a sullcm mass of clouds was rising like a towered and battle- 
mented wall, a ‘ looming bastion fringed with lire.’ He sat there 
a ^\hlle, confused and languid, and then ho remembered w'here ho 
was and what he had to do. Was luck against him even now ? 
W as he too late *? He was seized with a horrible fear that this W'as 
so, when the c ock m the church at the edge of the common struck. 
He counted tho strokes with bated breath: seven;' eight, nine-- 
tliank Godl no more, unless he had mistaken. A clock, distant 
Mit still audible, struck down in tho valley— no, it was imu\ 
Iliere was time to get to the garden and meet Margot yet at tho 
appointed hour, if he made haste. ^ 


lie hurried back feverishly, clambering down tho dim grey path 
swinging through the lanes under the inti;ulacing willows and 
B\camores, wheie it was diflicult to find air eiiough to breathe, run- 
ning madly along the road, till he was close once more fo tho lane 
where he had met Susan and need hurry no more. 

And then he trembled with ex[)ectati()n ; his dreanr his dream 
was already close on its fulfilment, ho would see her face to face 
once more, hold her hand, hear her voice. That night ho miglit 
sleep under the old roof- to-morrow ho need not go back to the 
hard cheerless toil of his London life I Yet he lingered b;)fore he 
could make up his mind to pass tho little rustic gate, the old fear 
had returned upon him. As ho stood there, breathing hard after 
hot air was stirred and chilled by a sudden breeze, 
and the chill seemed to fall on liis heart. If she refused to speak 
it she really did hate him ? Ah, no — she could not hate him — 
not after all she knew, he need not fear that. 

Still he stood there in tho moonliglit, till Gorsecombo Church 
clock struck the two quarters, and then ho went in ,^nd along the 
well-remembered paths to tho stone summer-house, a somewhat 
barbaric record of his grandfather’s Ai*cadian ideals. 
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He waited, listening eageily for Margot’s step tlio gravely all 
he heard was the harsh discordance of the organs iji the fair down 
below, and then that faint rustling sweep o\x‘r the grasj^, the light 
eager footfall. She was coining—shc was coining at last ! He 
feU comforied, reassured by this eagerness of hers, and filled with 
a hope toft wondrous, too splendid for belief, ho rose and went to 
meet her. 


CHAPTER IV. 

UNDECKIVED. 

Docli (In (Irangst midi selbst von hiiincn, 

Bittrc sjiridit di'in ^Iiind; 

Wahnsinn wiildt in moinen Sinnen 

Uiid mein llerz ist krank und wund. — Heine. 

Allen must have been slow indeed of perception if the startled 
surprise, the shade of eiabarrassnient in IRargot’s manner had 
escaped him as she sto*od there, lun* eyes looking largo, dark, and 
mysterious under the light shawl, lua* arms and neck gleaming fair 
in the moonlight. He thought the change in her manner was 
caused by his own altered appearance, and grew abashed and con- 
scious again at the impression he felt he produced. 

‘It’s mo, Margot,’ ho said, ‘Allen. Don’t bo frightened.’ 

The beautiful mouth curled a little. ‘ I am not frightened,’ she 
said, ‘ but — but why ^id you play me such a trick as this ? ’ 

‘ I thought Susan would have told you I was here,’ he said. 
‘Didn’t you know who wanted to see you ? ’ 

‘ Susan never niei:^ioned your name. I thought — never mind 
what I thought now. So you have come back, Allen ? I always 
knew you^vould com*c back — but not like this.’ 

She dul not hold out her hand nor smile, she stood there, 
looking at 4iim with scarcely an effort to mask her displeasure. 
Was this the welcome ho had dreamed of? 

‘ I — I couldn’t help coming back,’ he said awkwardly. ‘ I 
thought you wouldn’t mind, I know I’m not much to look at.’ 

‘ I was not thinking of your appear^ince,’ she said, with a touch 
of shame. ‘lt*is youf sending for me like this that I don’t quite 
understand. Why did you ? ’ 

‘ Because — oh Margot, can’t you guess, can’t you see ? I can’t 
stand the life I’ve been living any longer. Why should I, when 
there’s a homo I can go to ? I want to come back — I’ve been in 
disgrace long enough I ’ 

‘What is the use of saying that to me, Allen? Your father is 
the only person who can allow you to come back.’ 

* ‘ And if I %ent to him what would ho do ? Send mo about my 
business. That’s why I came to you first.* 
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Mie was silent for a moment, tliinkinpf. Theli she said, * It 
would certainly be useless for you to try to see liiin ; he is not 
even at hoitie just now, and— and he is terribly anerry with you. I 
doubt whether ho will listen to anyth injr you iiiiglit say.’ 

‘ Ho will listen to you ! ’ lie urged eagerly. ‘ Margot, y6u wouldn’t 
^speak up for me before. I know— I know, you couldnH; but it 
isn t the same now, you must see it isn’t. Will you speak to him 
now — will you, Margot ? ’ 

Listen, Allen,’ slio said with a cold gentleness, ‘ will you pro- 
mise mo to go back to wherever you are living now, and wait 
])atiently a little longer -only a little longer? Jf you wiJl, I will 
do what I can lor you ; but if you stay here or attempt to act for 
yourself, you will ruin all your clianees, remember tlait.’ 

He could have fallen down and worshipped her in the enthusiasm 
of his gratituile. ‘ I knciu you’d help me ! ’ he criial ; ‘ I knew you 
wouldn t leave a poor devil out in the cold when a word from 
“• ^ wait as long as you please — I know you will 

make it as short as you can I will do anything you tell me, if only 
I come back at tlie end. (lod bless you, Margot ! ’ 

He seized her hand and was covering it with kisses. ‘ Don’t I * 
she. said, shrinliing fastidiously from this uncouth fervour. * Don’t 
touch me, Allen ! d'here is nothing to thank me for— as yet. I 
have promised to help you, and— and I will. Now write down for 
me where you are living, so that I can send for you when it is safe 
to do so, and then you must go away.’ 

Ihere was a small stone table in the summer-house behind 
them, and she stood-Aby him there as he scribbled the address i ; 
pencil on a scrap ot paper. ‘ That’s where I live,’ he said. ‘ I wish 
you could see it, Margot j you wouldn’t leave mo there longer than 
you could help, I know, if you did.’ 

She took the paper gravely and put it inVier dress, ‘ Allen,’ she 
you you must Hot deceive yourself.# Your father is very 
strange now — very violent — he may reluso ta forgive yoa.’ 

‘ Forgive me ! ’ he said ; ‘ what for? when ho knows all about it.’ 

‘ You know best whether he has much to forgive ; ' but I should 
have thought that after running away as you did . . . and— and 
was there not some money he had trusted you with ? ’ 

‘ I ran away because 1 was not going to bo under a man who’d 
been told I was a - a thief. And the money ^y{ls mine — the governor 
gave it to me— 1 had a right to spend it how I chose. I thought I 
w^as going to make my fortune witli it. I very nearly did, too— but 
that’s a long story. Anyway, he’ll forgive me all that, Margot; 
ho 11 say I couldn’t have acted jiny other way, when you tell him 
how it was I came to take that locket.’ 

‘ You know very well I cannot tell him that I ’ she cried indig- 
nantly. ° 

Allen rose and looked, her straight in the face. 

‘ Perhaps you won’t mind saying what it is you will tell him ? ’ 
he said sullenly. 
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‘ I shall tell ffim that yon have been unfortunate, that you iTave 
suffered, and borne hardship all this time, that you are sorry and 
will never disgrace him again, tliat it is time to forgive. What 
more can I say ? ’ 

•‘And j^du think I’ll bo taken back as a favour?’ he asked; 
‘come home to bo spoken at, and watched, and treated as if I was^ 
a downright bad lot ; have everybody told all about howl’d been 
allowed home, though, if I’d had my deserts, I ouglit to have been 
loft to die in the gutter ? No, ])y God ! I’ve had enough of that the 
last time., It’s not me tliat has to be forgiven most ! ’ 

She shrank back from his liot breath jis he placed his face close 
to hers; tliero was a look of his fatlier in it just then, distorted as 
it was with fierce passion, winch made her afraid of Allen for the 
first time. 

He saw this. ‘ I’ve friglitencd you now, at all events,’ he said. 

‘ So you nearly made a fool of me again — nearly, but not quite ! I 
thought you meant to tell all and take the consequences, whatever 
tlu'v arc they can’t be worse for you than me. And it seems you 
mean to hold your tongue still ! ’ 

He felt a savage pleasure in the sight of her beautiful startled 
face, Aith the dawning terror in the eyes that had been so proud 
a minute before. 

‘ What do you want me to tell ? ’ she asked faintly. 

‘Everything,’ he said. ‘ I l(»w you wrote to mo from Bomme- 
mouth, where ,>43u were, asking me to get that locket and sell it and 
send you the money ; how I was caught takiiig it, and said nothing 
sooner than get you in a row, imd how you ctiiiic home and kept 
quiet and made me ke?‘p quiet too.’ 

‘ I made you keep quiet?’ she cried. ‘ IIow could I prevent 
you from telling any story you chose ? ’ 

‘ Oh, you were clev?r enough ! ’ he said. ‘ You kept out of my 
w’ay as much as you cf)uld, and you knew better than to ask me to 
hold my toflguc in so many words; but you managed to make me 
understand Ijgr all that. And I was true to you— you know I was ! 
Not many chaps would have done what I did, when the very 
thought of going out to that beastly plantation sickened me, and 
I’d only to say a word. Jhit 1 didn’t. I wasn't going to have you 
despising mo ; I meant to show you that I could act like a gentle- 
man — better tha^i som# gentlemen — if I liked. I thought you’d 
make it up to mo some day ; and just now it seemed as if you 
would. And you meant me to go on bearing it ! It’s too much — 
I’ve been your catspaw all this time ; I might liave gone on longer 
if you’d given mo so much as a kind word — anything to show you 
were commonly thankful. But you stapd there looking at mo as 
cool as if I was no account to such as you, and I’m tired of it — I 
toll you I’m tired of it. The governor and I used to be good friends 
enonigh once, -^hen we were alone together. He’d be friendly now, 
directly he knew I wasn’t the blackguard I was made out to be. 
And why shouldn’t he know ? He shall know ! ’ 
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'She was treihbling a little, but she made an efXbrt to be con- 
temptuous. ‘ It will not bo very wise of you to go to him with 
such a story as that,’ slie said; ‘he would not believe it without 
some other evidence tlian yours. And if I was (piestioned I should 
deny it — do you hear ? I can tell him that it is all fal^e, that > ou 
have imagined it, invented it while you have been away. I never 
*^wrote such a letter, I never obliged you to keep silence— it is all a 
lie, a lie from beginning to end ! ’ 

She compelled him to involuntary admiration, so superbly 
lovely did she look in her desperate refusal to yield. ‘ I believe you 
would,’ he said slowly ; ‘ and you would make'him believe you, too, 
it you spoke like that. Margot, you’re a devil — a beautiful cruel 
devil ! It’s lucky for me that 1 liaven’t only my word to go upon.* 

‘ What do you mean ? ’ she said hoarsely. 

‘Why, I kept your letter. I’ve got it with mo at this very 
moment.’ 

‘ You kept it— kept the letter ? You think I shall believe that ? 
Show it to me— I dare you to show it to me.’ 

‘It’s very likely I should trust it in your hands now,’ ho said. 
‘You pretend to think it would not be s.db with mo 1 ’ she cried 
in bitter scorn. ‘ M hat a pitiful cxcus(* to make ! Hut I ‘^know 
why you make it — I am not afraid ( fthat letter; it is only another 
lie I I have heard quite enough — I shall have no more to do with 
you, Allen. It you are mad enough to tell this- this imj)ossiblo tale, 
do so, and take the consequences ! ’ 

‘Take care what you’re doing!’ he said; ‘don’t drive me too 
far. You know very well I’m no liar, whatever other people niay 
be. Look here, Margot, I dare say I’m a fool to trust you, but if 
you’ll swear to me to let me have it back. I’ll show you that letter, 
and then you’ll see it’s no good holding out any longer.’ 

‘ My word is enough,’ she said proudly, dnd held out her hand 
in imperious demand. ‘ If you really li.ave itr, give it to mo.’ 

It was strange, but though lie knew how vital the possession of 
that letter was to both of them, ho never thought of resisting her. 
He did not even exact a more express promise ; it was difficult for 
liim even then to believe lier cajialilo of so mean a treachery. Ho 
took out a worn leather case from an inner jiocket, extracted a 
paper, soiled and yellow by frequent perusals, and gave it into her 
hands. » 

The moon was bright enough for it to bo possible to read even 
that faded ink with a little trouble. Margot stejiped out upon the 
path and read, Allen watching her face meanwhile. 

When she came to the end she shivered ; a terrible temptation 
was assailing her. ‘ You were asked to destroy this,’ she said in a 
low tremulous voice. ‘ Wliy didn’t you ? ’ 

‘ It was worth too much to im; for that,’ he answered. How 
often, when his fortunes were at their worst, his .spirits at their 
lowest, had the sight of that letter Ix'en a tnlisman to him, re- 
minding him, as it did, lliat even Jiis life had held one bright 
episode I 
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‘ This is my better,’ she said; 'you admit that ^ourself. M^iat 
is to prevent me from destroying it ? ’ • 

‘ Nothin",’ he said, ‘if your word doesn't. Yes, I was a fool to 
trust you, after all ! ’ 

^he thrwst it back into his hand as if the paper scorched her. 
‘Take it,’ ^he said, ‘or— or I might forget —I don’t know. . . . Take 
it, and use it against me— against us all. That is why you have^ 
kept "it all this time, wliy you were silent when you might have 
spoken I You wished to make your claim as heavy as possible ; 
,you knew that every day you were away and every hardship you 
endured ohly gave yoTi a gr(‘ater hold ui)on me. And now you have 
come back to turn the tables ! It is just — just enough, I suppose; 
but you might have spared the form of consulting me ! ’ 

He turned away his face for a moment. ‘ I think you’ll drive 
me mad, Margot,’ he cried in his pain. ‘ God knows I never kept 
it for — for that ! I kept it because it was the only thing I had that 
came from you. I’ve been bad enough, but I should have been 
worse if it wasn’t for having it. And you think it was that I I 
came here meaning to put it to you, whether I hadn’t been pun- 
ished enough for your fiyilt. I tViought you’d see it was fair now 
that Irfshould be cleared, and the blame put on the right shoulders. 
I thought, when you saw what I was, you’d feel a bit sorry and 
willing to make it up to me. like. Ihit I no more meant to threaten 
or — or do anything against .vour wishes than- than that moon 
there. It was ^ ou that forced me to say what I did. When I 
lieard you talk as if you’d forgotten, and didn’t mean to remember 
al4 that was, and promising as a great favour to ask the governor 
to forgive me for what I never did, why, it w'asn’t in nature that I 
shouldn’t speak plain I Is it so much, I ask you, to speak the truth 
now and have justice done to me ? I’m so miserable, Margot — 
miserable and lonely, j^.id sick of it all ; no one to care a damn 
whether I’m ill or well, alive or dead ! And coming back like this, 
and seeing Uie old place, and you again, oh ! it isn’t wonderful I 
can’t feel as if I could stay away for ever — though I won’t be for- 
given out of fffvour ; no, I’d sooner go back and drudge till I died 
than that I Ihit you can clear me, if .you only will.’ 

‘ You must clear yourself,’ she said in the same low voice. ‘ I 
cannot go to your father with such a confession as that. At least 
— I will iv)t— there ! Ycm liave your character in your own hands, 
and it is for you to speak- not me.’ 

‘ You treat me like the dirt,’ he said ; ‘ you always did. You’d 
sooner be cut in pieces than be humble now, even when you’re 
worsted. Well, if I’m treated as dirt, I’ll behave like it ; I shan’t 
get less credit for it. I 'uhll clear my character — there ! I will 
come back and take my place among you all, whether you like it 
^or not.’ 

‘,Yes, you will come back,’ she said; ‘.you will take your place 
again— but not amongst us. We shall at least be spared that ! ’ 

‘ Not amongst you ? ’ he repeated. ‘ How do you mean ? ’ 
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* If you really don’t understand what the effect of this will bo, I 
will tell you. You don’t know what your father has been of late. 
He hates us — yes, I believe he hates us all in his heart. He feels 
that we are a restraint upon him ; he would be only too glad of an 
excuse for ridding himself of us all— all 1 And if~if fcb.is story is 
^j^proved true, he will make no distinctions ; he will declare it was a 
plot— a plot to ruin you ; ho will say that wo were all guilty alike. 
We shall be disgraced— turned out of the house I ’ 

‘No, you will not; I will take care of that, Margot. He shall 
not hurt you.’ , , 

‘ You — you ! What influence did you ever have with him when 
you were at home ? And now% you will have difliculty enough in 
making your own peace. But o//r5— no, you will not bo able, to 
save US." And even if he listened to you, if he condescended to 
keep us, do you think I would stay, whatever the -the others did ‘? 
Why, rather than live here when iJiat \yas known and talked about 
everywhere, as it would be — your father will not spare us, I know 
rather than do that, I would go anywhere, bear anything in the 
world. If you are expecting that all will go on exactly as it did 
before, you make a mistake, and it is as well that you should under- 
stand that at once ! ’ 

There was no violence in her manner; she spoke with a re- 
pressed, concentrated scorn shrivelling as an acid, only the heaving 
of her breast and the trembling she could not control betrayed the 
white heat of passion tiiat consumed her. 

His heart swelled at her injustice, lier ungr.ateful unreasonable- 
ness. ‘ Ah,’ he said bitterly, ‘ you can't find. words hard enough ior 
me ! Do you suppose I don’t know, without that, how’ you despise 
me, and hate the very sight of me ? And yet, tell mo this — what 
have I ever done to you to deserve to be trejited like this ? Was it 
my doing that I was sent away ? Isn’t u natural that I should 
W’ant to be taken back after all this time ? ’ 

She had sunk down on the bench, and was coveiing her face 
with a low moan ; she made a writhing movement i)ain at the 
last speech of his, and then raised her head as she replied hope- 
lessly — ‘ 

‘Natural? Oh, yes, it is perfectly natural. It is I that am 
unnatural, I suppose. I— I can’t help it. You must come back, it 
must all be told— it is justice, I admit all that --anything you 
choose, but I cannot be expected to — to welcome you, can I ? Oh, 
what a mean, miserable business it all is, and no escape, no excuse. 
If I had known — if I had known ! ’ 

She sat there, swaying under her burden of crushing shame, and 
he sat at some distance from her, awed by the sight of this dumb 
misery, trying to persuade himself that he could not bo rightly held 
to blame for it, and yet with an ever-growing self-reproach. Some • 
might have found a sweetness in the spectacle of s^ch humiliation, 
Allen only had an uneasy sense of being somehow in the wrong. 
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Suddenly Margot started : ‘ Tliere is some one in the garden — 
on the lawn,’ she exclaimed in a whisper. ‘ Look ! ’ * 

From where they sat they could see the grey tennis-court in- 
dented by deep black shadows, and there, past the lowered tennis- 
net, *18. smali figure was flitting noiselessly across. 

‘ It’s Lettice ! ’ cried Margot ; ‘ she must not see you here — come 
into tlje shadow, quick ! I will go to her, and send her in. Stay 
where you are till I come back ! ’ 

‘No,’ he said ; ‘let me see her — let mo speak to her, Margot. 
She — she used to like me once ! ’ 

‘ Why should you see her ? Do you want to make her as 
miserable as you have made me ? Let her bo for to-night, poor 
child— she will know soon enough ! ’ 

He dropped back cowed at this, and Margot went to Lettice, 

‘ I’ve found them,’ cried Lettice. ‘ I knew I’d left them there.’ 

‘ You know you ought not to be rtmning about the garden so 
late as this,’ said Margot ; ‘ Susan should not have allowed it ! ’ 

‘ Susan never came to me to-night, and I was just putting my- 
self to bed when it suddenly struck me that I never gave Pussie 
Eddlestone back her bangles. It was at tennis this afternoon, and 
she took them off while she was playing and asked me to take care 
I of them for her. So I hung them on a branch out of the way, and 
somehow I forgot all about them till just now — wasn’t it funny of 
me ? But there they were, just where I left them, and they haven’t 
got rusted or an.fthing, Margot, look.’ 

, And Lettice held out two silver bangles adorned with foolish 
litfte dangling nuts. Margot felt a bewildering sensation of strange- 
ness. Pussie Eddlestone — the tennis party, only that afternoon — 
how far away it all seemed I 

She tried to speak as usual, but her voice shook. ‘You shouldn’t 
be so careless, dear, and-— and it is late ; now you have found them 
• go in, go in at once ! ’ * 

‘ What is the matter, Margot ? ’ Lettice asked quickly. ‘ Your 
hands are (piit^ cold, and oh, how they are trembling ! Was it you 
I heard talking to somebody just now ? I did hear talking, I’m 
sure. Who is here ? ’ 

‘ No one — no one,’ said Margot hastily. ‘ Go back to your room, 
Lettie.’ 

‘ Now I’m sure somebody is here — for you’ve been crying, 
Margot I ’ Then Lettice caught Margot’s arm impulsively. ‘ I 
know what it is,’ she cried ; ‘ Allen has come back — he is in that 
place over there. I shall go to him.’ 

‘ No, Lettice, I fo.rbid you — do you hear ? ’ 

But Lettice was already skimming over the moonlit lawn in the 
direction of the summer-house, and would listen to no commands 
to return. Margot was constrained to follow ; she was powerless 
now-*-after all, ij^ mattered so very little! 

As she came near, she heard Lottice’s eager greeting: ‘Oh, Allen, 

B B 2 
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Al?cn, you have come back I I knew you woi^ldn’t stay away 
always, I am so "lad ! ’ 

When Mar"ot reached them, Lettice was scrutinisin" Allen as 
he sat there with her hands laid on his shoulders. ‘ I wasn’t sure 
it was you, quite at first,’ slie was saying. ‘ You look so tired and 
shabby, and sorry, Allen, dear ! ’ 

‘ I’m all that, Lettie,’ he answered. 

‘ I suppose that’s why iVIargnt was crying so ? ’ 

‘ Was it ? ’ he said grimly. ‘ I think she was crying on her own 
account, Lettie, not mine.’ 

‘Oh, no — not that— zcerc yen, iNfargot ? Why sh()ii[(l she, you 
know? And, now you’ve come l)aek, Allen, and I’m sure papa 
will forgive yt'U when he sees how ))()()r you are — though he was 

dreadfully angry e t first, oh, dr(‘a(Uidly ! Then 3011 will live here 
with us, just as you used to, and 3 011 won’t do anything naughty 
again, and ha\ e to go awav again, will von ? ’ 

‘ When Allen comes back,’ said iNlai'got, ‘it is we who may 
have to go away, I.ettice.’ 

‘Why? We are not naughty, Alargot ! Oh, I don’t believe 
tliat — do 3’‘ou, Allen ? Aon won't want to liaNc us sent awa3' — 
wlyy, you w’onld be all alone, vou know ! ’ 

‘I can’t stand this,’ said Allen. ‘Jattic, do you see this 
paper ? ’ 

‘Allen!’ cried Margot quickly, ‘you will not tell her — you 
can’t do that ! ’ 

‘ Wait till I have done,’ he said ronghlv. ‘ Here, take this paper, 
Lettice, in 3'our two hands so -don't lool; at it. Now t(\ar it aciviss 
and across, as small as vou can -that’s thc stvle — there ! ’ 

Margot gave a (piick gasping sigh, as siie stoo I s])ell-bound, 
while Lettice tore tin; huter into fragments Ix'fore her t^ves. She 
could not speak, could not even think, foi vontlict of her emotions 
just then. 

‘ Couldn’t 3^*^^ have done that voursidt ? ’ said Lettice, as she 
let the pieces drift ( 1 tlu! stone tleor ; ‘ it was (juite cros//, Allen ! ’ 

‘ Oh, yes,’ he said, with a cuiious laugh, ‘ easy enough; but — 
W'ell, I thought I’d rather see vou do it, Lettie.’ 

‘I wish you had told n ■ what it all meant —I don’t like doing 
things without knowing in the haist what I am doing.’ 

‘ Can 3-ou keep a secret, r.etticc ? Yps, I see you 4an. Very 
well, promise not to tell anyone 3-011’ ve seen mo to-night or— or 
anything, till I give you leave.’ 

‘ I promise faithfully — b'ut you arc not going away, not again ? ’ 
‘Yes I am— I must, Ijettie.’ 

‘But only for a little while - you’ll come back Allen, won’t 

you ? ’ 

‘Oh, that’s all right— don’t you be alarmed, it’s only for a little 
while— now, yoir'vo promised, liOttie, remember ! h 

‘ I always keep my word—I keep it much niore than Beggie 
docs — don’t I, Margot ? And so long as you’re coming back, it 
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won’t be at all hfrd. Oh, Allen, wouldn’t you like to see YarrtAv 
before you go ? He’s been so ill, dear doggie, and we thought he 
would die once, but he got better directly we came back, and I 
know he’ll be glad to see you ! May I go to the stables and get 
him# Margot 4* ’ 

Margot could not speak, so Lettice took permission for granted 
and was off in the direction of the stables. • 

t INfiirgot,’ said Allen, when they were alone together, ‘ I — I’d 
better be off. I can’t wait. I’ve had about as much as I can bear 

as-itisl’ , . 11 , 

Margot's answer was a burst of passionate sobbing. ‘ Allen, 
she murmured, when the fit had abated somewhat, ‘ what can I 
say ? what can I do ? It is all so wrong — 1 teel so ashamed so 
ashamed . . . and yet I cannot — no, I cannot do anything ! . 

Poor Alien could do notliing graciously — it was not in his 
nature. ‘ You’re not asked to do anything,’ he said, brutally 
enough — only he did not loci brutally. 

* You must go,’, she said wildly, ‘ it is the only thing but, oh, 
Allen, I am grateful! 1 am indeed . . . and -and some day, 
soon perhaps, if I can, ifj only can, I will make it up to you.’ 

‘ Miirgot ! ’ he cried, ‘do you mean that? Is there a chance 
^ of — what do I care now ? Nothing -that was all I wanted in the 

world 1 ’ • 1 ' n 

She know that he had mistaken her meaning, yet she could not 
bring herself to lendeceive him then — it would have been too cruel. 
For the moment she may even have lelt capable of that supremo 
* saft-dtico under the overwhelming sense ot obligation. She did not 
answer, she even let Iwin seize her hand, though she shrank as 
much as ever from the men' prospect of being embraced by him. 
Perhaps he saw that ; at all events, the dreaded embrace was 
spared her— he let her ^land fall abruptly, and the next moment 
. she realised that he Ivid gone. Then, with tottering, uncertain 
steps, she w’otit to intercept JiCttice and the collie, trying to invent 
some story that should satisfy lA'ttice’s mind on Allen’s uncere- 
monious (iepaflure. 

Put Allen was once more back in his fool's paradise. At last, 
at last ho had touched her heart ! IShe was no more proud and 
ungrateful, his hnal sacrilice had compiered her— had she not 
almost coiifessed Piat slm jiiight love him in time? To be loved 
by Margot— wdiat* a destiny for a low common fellow like him ! 
And yet it was true, or it inight be true some day. Now he could 
go back to his drudgery and his solitude with a light heart, he had 
only to be patient for a while. It was better, far better than living 
at Agra House, enjoying his father’s favour, while Margot w'as far 
away, thinking of him, when she thought at all, with scorn and 
abhorrence. 

So his heart was light as he turned down the familiar road to 
the village. Tlfere the festivities were still in full swing, broad 
bars of lamplight streamed from all the doors ; there were small 
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deafening babel of"" orf^n-iilayiinr steeds amidst a 

, Hard by were the ffipsy- n‘ Si f 
he saw a small chdd S in" o 1 t?r ««« 

light niado a glory rXn eV li l" • mellow lamp. 
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muslin curtains, and threw a small Wi and 

“"a^‘ntTe,ra-„‘''^ 

behind him, an 1 e„t of t^nl^Vl"^ *>“««<> 

thought the’re n.ight if a tmin o i f f l'« 

events, ho-would go and see. He was on tlf “‘all 

to hnd a porter to answer his inquiries - a trjf bf^“ 

however, and he had to wait. A.fie stood t ere e ’ 

out of a compartment and came towards him -hi 

whose quick eye had recognised Allen, desn f’e !n *nf"f ®''“®> 


fV Ml iUHiie / J. Jiad 1 

1 /. 1 '^nen could have cscaiied reco' 

he felt too excited and exalted for mmv done so ^ 

he wanted to be alone and think of then- ' 

and spoken just at the last. Ihit Orme b?M ?•'" looker / 

not deny his identity. hecoul -' 

The' ‘ sT’"!;” if If '•f 

train Ima gone. ^ Coinc^alk wl'il'i mo'to the Vr''’ ’ ‘ 

you a bed for the night.' ° Vicarago-we cargive 

^ Allen hesitated, but the kindness in tbo mil > 
him. ‘ If— if it won’t be imttin*' vou out of v tOched 

‘ Of course it won’t ; and look hero f 'hndf ^ 

“ sir.” I thought that was settled long a"o *'*'® 

my people will be delighted to see you iwf l re ®”?’“^®"- 
could not say that with quite the fulf acc’nt of ^-on he 

looked a shabby and disreputable guesft,, brinVf. m‘®*’ A”®" 

whid,zri3'hrtV5whrvVta 

Jiad done, and whatever he wal he was in n «/« * Whatever he 
only for pity and forbearance. In dehef v Ornf 
spared him even questioning just then but lin ^ have 

K...» I..W Align 
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So as they*were going along the dark lane from, the ste^ion 
together, he began — • 

‘ When did you come down here, Chadwick ? ’ * Allen told him. 

‘ And have you seen your father yet ? ’ 

‘ No — hp wasn’t at home.’ 

‘ But *urely you weren’t going away without making an attempt 
to see him ? ’ 

‘.There’d be no use in my seeing him.’ 

‘ Then what did you come down for ? ’ 

‘ That’s my business,’ said Allen. 

‘Of course it is!’ retorted Nugent rather sharply. ‘By all 
means keep your own counsel if you prefer to, though you might 
understand that I don’t ask out of idle curiosity.’ 

‘I came dowm to see -somebody,’ Allen admitted, ‘ and — and 
I’ve seen her, and got all I wanted.’ 

Orme stopped, liis face looked set and stern under the lamp on 
the footpath. ‘ If that means that you’ve been at your old tricks, 
Chadwick, you had bettor say so at once, before we go another step 
together. Ilave you been trying to annoy Mar— Miss Chevening? 
Yes or no ? ’ 

• ‘J saw her, it waf^ in the garden,’ said Allen doggedly. ‘I 
didn’t mean to annoy her.’ 

‘ Perhaps not ; but whether you meant it or not, what good 
could it do ? You could only distress her ! If you wish to come 
liome, be a man, Chadwick ; go to your father and speak to him — 
don’t skulk at5out the grounds frightening girls. You can stay at 
^he Vicarage till he returns.’ 

‘Orme, I take iny^ oath I never meant to skulk or— or frighten 
her, and you don’t understand. I — can’t come back. . • • I’ve 
done what will prevent me from that ! ’ . 

‘ Did she tell you ^ ’ 

‘ No— she wouldn’t have prevented me, only — only I didn’t want 
to, that was all.’ 

Orme breathed more freely ; for an instant he had been afraid 
that Margo# had been unrelenting to this poor prodigal — had turned 
him from his fatlier’s gates. 

‘Look here, Chadwick,’ he said more kindly, ‘ no one can help 
you if you won’t help yourself. You must pluck up courage and 
see yol\f father. I can’t believe that he will be hard on you — you 
have paid dearly enoifgh, I’m afraid, for giving way to a moment’s 
temptation.’ 

They were walking pn now and had reached the first few out- 
lying houses of the village. 

* * What do you mean when you say that ? ’ cried Allen. ‘ What 
do you know ? ’ 

‘ My dear fellow, whatever I know you must not think I am 
anything but sorry for you just now.’ 

* You 8aid#“ temptation,’ ’ ’ insisted Allen — ‘ temptation to what ? ’ 

‘ To dishonesty — if you will have an answer.* 
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me.'^hid r sovermr^gavo me-gave 

‘ I do not mean that, as you know very well. I meant the thpft 
for winch you wore sent away. What is the use of dcnyi to 
me, when I know everythin"? ’ oi-n.vns it to 

Allen’s face worked violently. ‘ You know^ von k nw t ' '),» 

r.,p: roir,',;? 

;i»p, „».j V.. .1,: .u.;." Sv ? 's Si"S 

I d sooner be as I am than what .,/,<• is-thaf.s all I wo ’UrLl In 

Cdlr rirs'Zns 
Ror ps iiij 

nned on Ins heel, lly-and-by ho thought the otlicr’s outburst 

Had 'hroVT'"® jealousy, aiid stoi>pod iindeeideillv 

Had he not been too hard on him ? Was not an imnipcnti.,,, 
asainst Margot, pardonable nn.lor the cironmstan "s ■> Pm 
was out of sight: black clouds ha,l gath ‘10^ v^h ^ 

.noon and heavy drops were falling in wet . 4 irs on the £ Pe ° 

N!!"enf 7 "““1® ‘”,“''‘'‘"''‘’'*-'^'‘‘‘'.'«.C.el<nnationasiiopelcIs 

alonl '.carage, not, after all, unthankful to be 

soon aftf- ho was indoors and 
nee more he had scniplc.s. However, no doubt AJlen had found 
slielter somewhere, he thought, and he was ri'dit. Af thnf TY'inr t. 
in in a low potliouse in a back lane of the vilbure, enfra^^d 

in getting drunk with as much expedition as iiossiblo. ^ 

oome hours after the rain was still failin'*’ but ho wnc i 

'e- 

that^ with it all the dreams and hopes 

InUalti^gTJspair i"‘o 
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CIIArTER V. 

ON THE VERGE. 

UnsU'l.tbar /.u Ul au, b K.lnnavz «»' 

Vcrboi'Kiio Tliriiia- triibt ib-S Aw.^rH hi-licin, 

Dcr Ktolze Busoii liogt gobcime ^\ un<l. Htinc. 

. , . fr. ilvit sense of va^^ue dissatisfaction 

Orme awoke next inoinn o ‘ ‘ traced it to 

which uK>st Of US no“ at case al.out his treat- 

its ■ lie xvishcil too late that lie had veiused 

lott him io\ liriad a guilty recolloction of being over ready to 

‘‘‘’^k'was‘\to:;cdis thath^ 

roL^lre^X^^rirby'^itat-^^ to hi'id out whether Allen 
wS: tSo-:^r;i he mi^t i..rce,t huu he 

. turely fallen leaves, was mid- \u''nst still, autumn had given 

S toi: wSig oVrS, Uio coolea and moistened air was charged 

*'''‘‘onL>Stl‘shaiv luiik ou't as he walked^on, but lie 

resembling Allen j,„rtor had seen a young 

porter whom ho (pitstioncc . , I come in early that 

know correspond ng.o he Jiscr ptio^^^^^ ’ kSs" room, it ■being 

morning and sat U\ ,) <- If the porter was asked Ins 

uncommAi vkm- chap lui.l spent the night out 

opinion, li^w’ould sa> that 1 ^ and inuddv— ‘ well, there, he 

of doors, lor ho was " ct to U ‘ tli.iso tramps 

was a mask of it 1 1 u , y • . ^yoathers sooner than ^;o 

they think nothing °^4u\kc seemed all stupid like, been on the 

to a workhouse, sn. - ditch as came ’andy. I 

drink «ieayy, lyid „’",,i^'’kc^\efore, and I asked him if 

kep’ thinkin", too, as I d ^ ^ didn’t belong no- 

he'^didn’t belong to these pa t , but off by 

^“'“no,- sTd Nugent;, « it’s all right, I noticed him last night and 


had some ta^c with him, that was an. relieved to be 

“ Kow that he knew that Allen ^ go o ‘^‘t Jo 
thus spared any further responsibility. Iho touow 
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f ®'‘'‘^ himself, ‘ to the devil it was better, 

de^radation'e)' *^*'''*' should take his shame and 
Orm^in^ !?• ‘y • Tins last outbreak of his seemed to justify 

Oime m his disgust, to remove the sting of his self-reproach. ^ 

n,. J '‘'V' Tf "n'l find out from lie? what pnr- 

bhe would tell him, of course, of her own accord, and he could 

;ife‘rJ.roVz:!^ he? 

fiad to wait a little n hilo before she came down to see him 

wietdied night the storm Imd koi.t her awake— what torrents of 

thmuC”*^ T- r'l 8"nic thunder, had not he hoard 

tliunder ? Did lie get homo before it began ? 

fancied tb n‘"L‘^'*"‘ m'”]' a forced animation ; ho 

landed that she avouled meeting liis eyes, that she tried to keen 

to hert'i*',' ®' fi'Pn's- He had meant to leave It 
Is sbl mention of .Vilen's brief reappearance, hut 

hui,atiene?f »>ten/*on of doing so, he was driven by a glowing 
IwS ’ fi'H'l'encd while I have been 

awav onTl^’nf ■ ‘ ' .'-'ni fi"'got that you only wont 

away on Jlond.ay, the day before yesterdav 1 I am 'dad the time 

lier*^?’*° should iiaiipen in two days— and 

‘ Then you have nothing to tell me- about yourse'lf, I mean ? ’ 
Do }ou want a lull account of all my doings? I’m afraid if 
won t be very interesting. On Mon.lay, .Miss Member called us 

‘>10^ afternoon I went to 
tea with the Lddlcstone girls. On Tuesdav, mv step-father went 

ride^- ‘ I-' <l'co‘>nd' I went for a long 

ride in the morning and played tennis all the afternoon In the 

Th«'i‘"^'7i"'v ’ ‘fic it rained, which you know already 

‘he benefit club had 'its fostital yestor.' 
da}, and the band frightened Haroboll.’ o ^ 

He asked no more just then ; he knew from her manner that 
she had seen and spoken with Allen, bhe had her rcaslls fol 

dhlni^” biTt^ol "ay again to the old 

aistni.st— but, oh, why could she not confide in him ? 

Ana the double consciousness of somethilig withheld nrodueed 
an embawassment and constraint between them for the first time 
since their engagement. •®‘ 

• stupid we both are to-day I ’ exclaimed Marimt at tact< < ;♦ 

IS his horrible weather, I supposc'-the raiil hi oStft ftfi’^ea 
woise than it was. Lot us go round the garden, Ni'igent and see 
how my poor roses liave suffered.’ 

They went round together ; the gardener's boy passed wheeling 
a bareow containing the litter that had been made (furfng the nlcJbV' 
and Margot stopped and spoke to him. ® 
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» What ha\^ you got in that barrow, Tom,’ she* said. ‘ Leases? ’ 

‘ Leaves and all sorts, miss,’ said Tom, putting down his barrow 
to touch his hat ; ‘ had a job to clear it all up, too, miss ; this is the 
second barrerful, got it all swept up now, miss.’ 

‘ And what do you do with it all, Tom ? ’ 

‘ Bor^re, miss, got it burning now in the yard.’ 

‘Very well, Tom, you can go on,’* said Margot. They wej^e 
oiuiiisite the summer-house now, and Orme thought he saw her 
glance at it as she passed with a slight hesitation. ‘ Shall we sit 

down ? ’ he proposed. ' ^ i t 

• ‘ Tl-wcre I ’ she said, with a little shiver, ‘^o, indeed. I was 

thinking what a hideous little place it looked, and how I should 
like to have it pulled down ! ’ • j n ^ 

Orme said nothing, but it instantly rushed to his mind that it 
was there tliat she had met Allen the night before. - 

‘ I am grateful to the rain for one thing,’ she said presently, it 
has put off the picnic. Even Pussie Eddlestone (piailed at the idea 
of having afternoon tea in a swamp, so she has written to hx to- 
morrow instead. I am so glad, for 1 don’t think I could have borne 
it to-day. I hope I shall be better to-morrow —you will come, too, 
Nugent, of course ? There will he plenty of room for you m the 
wagonette. Lottie is going in Millicent’s pony-trap.’ 

‘ How will you go ? ’ ho asked. 

‘ I shall ride, I think.’ ^ n i i 

‘ Then I will ride too,’ he said. ‘ I can get a horse at the hotel 

stables, and we can go together.’ , 

He fancied that her assent was not so enthusiastic as it might 
have been, and soon after, seeing that she was sutlering still, and 
that her replies becauie more and more languid and perfunctory, he 
left her with a heavy heart, wishing that ho could have found the 
courage to tell her w^at he knew, and yet trying to convince him- 
self that it was his duty to be patient and await her pleasure. 

By the next day,Tiowever, his mind was more at ease; he would 
have an opportunity of speaking to her while they were ruHng to- 
gether, an4 this time he would not allow her to bathe him. He saw 
what the case was— that coward had been working on her sym- 
pathies, making her feel that she was the cause of his wretchedness 
—well, it ought not to bo difficult to convince her that her pity was 
thrown away, her responsibility of the remotest degree. 

It was a lovely afternoon— the sky a deep blue, mottled with 
trails of pure white, the air clear, the landscape refreshed and re- 
iuvenated by the much-needed rain — when Orme dismounted at the 
steps of Agra House. Margot’s mare had been brought round, and 
Margot herself was not long in making her appearance. 

She was a sight to rejoice any eyes, to say nothing of a lover’s, 
as she came down the steps with a smiling nod of welcome to him, 
- and stood there caressing and talking confidentially to Harebell. 
And yet, whin he had put her into the saddle and they were ridmg 
-through the gates together, he noticed that her eyes still had that 
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strained look of e.pprehension, and that her cheel 5 had lost all 
vestige of colour, 8he talked gaily enough and declared herself 
quite recovered, but he fancied that, as before, there was an effort 
in her animation. 

‘ We had better trot on,’ she said after tliey had got clear of tho 
village, ‘or we shan’t catch up the others— they started evci so long 
ago.’ 

‘ Ts it absolutely necessary to catch them up ? ’ objected Orm^o. 

‘ They will expect it. Ihit, of course, if you would lind trotting 
at all inconvenient— — ’ 

‘ I am not afraid of falling off,’ said Xugent with a laugh, if you 
mean that.’ 

‘ I only said that to tease you,’ she answered, with a side-glanco 
which spoke lier approval of his appc'arance. ‘ \ou look rather well 
on a horse, do you know, Nugent 'i lJut really we ought to go on. 
The Holly IJank wagtuiette isn't even in sight yet.’ 

For some time tlu^y trotted on, (exchanging remarks at intervals, 
until on a hill far in front they saw tlu' glitter of varnished panels 
in tho sun. 

‘ We needn’t hurry now,’ said Orme, ‘ there’s tho wagonette, 
and, yes, that’s Millicent and Lettice in tho ])ony-carriage behind 
them. As long as they see us, that will do, and and I want to tell 
you something, Margot.’ 

She checked her mare instantly. ‘ Wait till I have told you 
something first,’ she said. ‘ 1 forgot it yesterday, and I know you 
will be inter(‘sted.’ 

It was bettor that she should t(dl him lie felt ashamed once* 
more to lia\ e doubted that she would do so. Tell me your news 
lirst,’ he said. 

‘ Ida is engaged to Guy Hotham. It was all settled at Ilomburg, 
and they will 1)0 at home in a few days now. oNugent, do you think 
Lady Adela will object — rouhl she ? ’ 

His face fell ; he liad IioikmI that she was about to tell him 
something very different, hut she seemed so earnest, so absorbed in 
the subject that he could not pass it off just then. I’erhaps— it 
occurred to him for the first time— Allen had lied, .slie had not seen 
him, did not even know that he liad b(;en there. 

At last his o})portunity came. ‘ You don’t ask mo for my news,* 
he said, ‘ and yet, if you don’t know it aha'ady, I think you will be 
a little startled. Margot, on Tuesday night i saw Allen in Gorse- 
combe.’ 

‘ You — saw Allen ? ’ she repeated with bloodless lips. ‘ Nugent 
— did you speak to him, did ho tell you anything — why ho had 
come ? ’ 

‘ He said he had come to see you, that he had seen you in tho 
garden. Margot, why did you keep that from mo ? ’ 

‘ Why did I ? Oh, Nugent, I’ve dropped my whm ! Will you 
get it forme, please, I will hold your liorse. . . . Thanks? very mucli I 
And now, see Fussie is waving a handkerchief at us from the wago- 
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ncttc — ^iliey wMI nil bc^in directly, like n sfrliool treat ! • Wo 

must "et on, really.’ 

‘ Answer iny (jiiestion first,’ he said ; ‘ why did you say nothin" 
about Allen ? ’ 

‘ Becai»se it could do no good, it was not a pleasant subject to 
talk aboftt.’ 

‘ That I can understand — hut not wliy you didn’t mention it fJ) 
nief Surely, Margot, there should be no secrets between us now ! 

‘ I- -I tried to tell you, I could not-~iiot at once. I— I thought 
.you would blame me.’ 

‘ llljTme you for what ? ’ 

‘ It was stupid of me, w'asn’t it V ]>ut it made me nervous, 
Nugent. I never used to he luu'vous— hut it is a little your fault. 

I never know’ how you will look at ihings' and it trightens me ! ^ 
Orine was deeply hurt. ‘ 1 am sorry I give you that feeling, he 
said coldly ; ‘ 1 thought you had more confidence in me than that.’ 
And, without another word, they rode on till they came up with the 

rest of the party. . t -n . • 

‘We (piito tliought you had had an accident, screamed i ussio 
Fiddlestone, ‘didn't we, inannna ? We were nearly sending ^li. 
Flln«haw’e back to see what had become ot you. 1 had visions of 
Margot being run away with, and Mr. Orme going homo on a 
hurdle. Now’ you /nice caught us up do keep with us, like good 
people — it makes it so mucli cosier ! ’ . ^ n- 

W hatever^idditional cosiness could lie derived from calling out 
small-talk at the top of her voice and making encouraging sounds 
fito the liorses was atforded to Miss ]\ddli'stone tor the remiindei ot 
the drive. A little kitor they reached the i>lace where they had 
i . ranged to picnic, a beech wood surrouiuling a (diaiii ot thieo 
miniatUi'O lakes, a favourite s}V)t lor such exiieditions. 

The iMldU'dene ^rls luistled about, discussing the best sites, 
organising stick-collecting ]>arties, and un]iacking provisions W’ith 
the noisicftt energy; tlu‘ jokes were as mild, the tea as smoky, and 
the disconifort as undeniable as they generally are on these occa- 

sions. . ^ -n 

At any other time, Orine would have lound enjoyment, notwitli- 
starding, in the scene- the warm, ja'aceiul atternoon, the blight 
ligures grouped in the shade by the satiny grey beech tiunks, and 
beside tiiem the olive^rcen water, ringed here and there by a rising 
lish. But ho w*as too opjiressed to do so then, or to take more than 
a very half-hearted part in the general gaiety. What he had just 
learnt had sorely dis(piieted him. He did not suspect IMargot, even 
• then, hut he watched her with a sad wonder as she sat there, laugh- 
ing and talking with that feverish brilliancy her eyes. 

He had thought he possessed her entire confidence, that their 
mutual understanding was perfect— and now she had kept this 
harmless secret from him, out of fear. Margot, who seem so proud 
and fearless, afraid of him. Why ? Was it his own fault ? How 
Qould he repair it ? 
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rtesently Lettice came to him : ‘ Nugent,’ she 8ai(\ in a whisper, 

‘ come and help me to get some water-lilies, there are some on the 
other pond, quick, before tlie others see us ! We’ll pretend we are 
just going for a little walk, and look quite careless about it — then 
they won’t suspect anything. Give me your hands, I’li pull yc>\i 
lip— oh, what a weight you are ! ’ 

Nugent let her drag him off by an elaborately circuitous path. 

* Can you row ? ’ said Lettice. ‘ You can ? Then there’s a boat 
in a little house down there — we’ll get it, do let us.’ 

The rest of the party began to disperse. Mrs. Eddlestone, who ’ 
was not of active habits, remaining to pack up, Mr. Fanshawe 
going off with Fay in search of ferns, Millicentand Dottie carry ing 
the remains of the feast to the coachman. Piissie Eddlestone drew 
Margot’s arm in hers and strolled round the edge of the lake. 

‘ Hasn’t it been jolly ! ’ she said. ‘Thoiigli, to be sure, we might 
have had a few more men. Would any one think Mr. Fanshawe 
was such fun, to hear him in the pidpit *? It would be nice it he 
•took a fancy to dear Fay, wouldn’t it? l^y-the-by, dearest, have 
you settled yet, when ijnur wedding is to be? You’ll let us bo 
your bridesmaids, won't you ? ’ • ,, 

‘ Nothing is settled yet, Pussie. Perhaps my wedding ntiver 
will be.* 

Something in the tone of the reply made good-natured, inquisi- 
tive Pussie open her eyes. ‘ Why, .Yfargot, what a thing to say! 
I thought you were such a happy couple ! Ho was looking rather 
glum all through tea, now I remember. Have you fallen out with 
one another, or what ? ’ 

‘ No — no,’ said Margot impatiently ; ‘ only one can never be 
sure of anything in this world ; ha])piness least of all! ’ 

She was standing by one of the lakes as she said this, looking 
with clouded, serious eyes out to the middle^of the water, where 
Nugent was sculling lazily about under Lcttice’s orders. Now he 
was leaning forward and talking to her, in so low a voicfc that the 
words were not carried to the bank. If he was (pies|^joning her 
about last night— if Lettice forgot her promise 1 Well, it was Fate 
— she was powerless. And though she seemed to see nothyig, she 
was conscious all the time of every detail in the scene before her. 
Orme’s fine and rather severe face, and Lettice’s eager one ; the 
liquid dazzle on the wet sides of the boat ; tl^e goldgn-greeif of the 
beech wood, and in the background a pine-clad hill with the red 
trunks gleaming redder in the level sunshine. 

‘ What makes you so awfully morbid, dear ? ’ said Pussie. ‘ If 
I were lovely like you, and engaged to bo married to someone wlio 
adored me, I wouldn’t bo afraid of unhappiness coming, at least I 
would wait till it did come I ’ 

‘Don’t envy me, Pussie. You wouldn’t if you knew I What am 
I Baying ? You are right, I was morbid. And, after aJJ, if one once 
really loves it isn’t easy for anything to destroy that love, is it ? ’ . 
‘ Now what has anyone been telling you against Mr. Orme ? 
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Don’t believe i(l Margot, whatever it is. Why, w6"’ve known him 
ever since we were cliiklren together, and besides,* can’t you feel 
it isn’t true ! What did they say, dear ? ’ 

Margot laughed a little drearily. ‘ How ridiculous you are. Do 
ydh think 1 want to be assured that Nugent is faultless ? No one 
has ever told me anything to his discredit, and if they did — ah, I 
should shock you if I finished my sentence.’ 

tfust thpn she would almost have welcomed the discovery of 
anything in him which put him on a lower level, which would 
lessen Ins right to condemn her. She felt surer of her ability to 
forgive aim, than his to excuse lier. Did he know already, and 
how much? If she were to tell him this very evening, as they 
were riding home, lie might help her, counsel her what to do ; on 
the other hand — she would risk everything. She could not foresee 
what view he might take, w’hat act of reparation he might insist 
upon. Still, as she went back to the spot where ]\Irs. Eddlestone 
was still placidly dozing by an unpacked basket, she had almost 
resolved on unburdening her conscience before nightfall. 

Lettice had made no perilous conlidencps while in the boat. 
Orpie W’as incapable of* inviting them, and she was mindful of her 
pronfise, from a persuasion that Allen's return was connected in 
some mysterious way with her silence. 

So when he and Margot wc*i*e on their way home, he was as un- 
enlightened as before. 

There was%omo delay in saddling the horses, and the veliiclos 
were far in advance when they mounted, but this time neither 
Hhowed any inclination to hurry. 

‘ Nugent,’ begum Margot, ‘ I — I want you to tell me exactly what 
happened that night when you met — him.’ 

‘ Why should you wish to know ? ’ he said. ‘ He is gone — he 
went olf to London nf xt morning, he is not likely to trouble you 
again . . * let us forget him.’ 

Her fiffce lost some of its anxiety, but she was not entirely 
satisfied. yStill, I should like to know, Nugent,’ she said, bending 
over to take her handkerchief from the saddle-pocket. ‘ Tell me.’ 

Seeing that she would not be put olf, he told her everything but 
Allen’s parting words. Her eyes were fixed on him and he saw 
her face slowly assuming an expression that startled him by its 
suppressed tragedy. • . 

‘ You told him that ! ’ she said in a low voice. ‘ Oh, Nugent, 
what have you done*— what have you done ? * 

‘ Don’t look like that, dearest I ’ he said, ‘ I was wrong, I know. 
I only meant to prove to him that I knew the worst there was to 
know. If he had come back with any honest purpose he would 
not have resented it so, but he is a tliorough scoundrel. He left 
me in order to go and get dead-drunk in some low tap-room. I 
heard that a%rwards. What could anyone do to heli^ such a fellow 

that ? ’ 

Margot’s face was turned away from him towards the gorgeous 
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iriS;:? .'“'h 

her by some agency stronger han hersclt. A nMigent. 

cried, almost inaudibly ; ‘ if- if he ^ 

■- ‘Tnnoppnt’ 1 don’t understand, said Uinie. 

‘ Why^von’t Jou -yitlmut words ? If ho dul not really smal 

How c^TlIrat be, if it is trno that ho was -b.ally caught in 

‘'‘^‘^ld I i:;? ^:ai rv:;;;::t m hav^ ..o ;is ibund win. 
"'‘^;:^S:ir:tr:nrTu;'."H:wc’‘V;:ar^^ 

believed | 'rimnk (lod,.! am too sure ol you 

And-'if 1 liad done all that,' she said ; ‘ would you hate me ? 

‘ H vou had done that,' he replied, ' I should '• 

have accomplished by that .piixotic plea ot y"YaLlin®_!vou 
‘ Luckily for me -and you too, you poor, iinpctuous darlin„ you 

M^““ot fa^^T h’. ng "y" Yes"'^ Cve failed,; she said. ‘ I 
will noUry again. And, Nugent, wliatever I am-ydu do love mo 
now ? Tell me so again 1 ’ 
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There was simething infinitely pathetic to him in the humility 
of the exquisite face that was uplifted to his own ; he bent and 
kissed her passionately on her tremulous, proud lips ; his arm was 
around her slender form. ‘ I love you,’ ho said. ‘ I love you with 
all^my heart and soiU— you cannot really doubt that, Margot ? 
Whatevei^you say against yourself, I know that you are generous 
and true and tender-hearted. jForget all my old miserable fault- 
finding — your instincts were right, mine were wrong. Darling, I 
am not worthy of you— who would be ? But at least— at least I 
Iqve you ! ' 

He released her and they rode on in silence ; IVlargot smiling to 
herself in the dusk with a half bitter, half melancholy self-applica- 
tion of two lines from ‘ The Last Bide Together,’ 

So one (lay more am 1 deilied, 

Wlio knows but tlio world may end to-night? 

Presently they came to a stretch of level turf. ‘ Nugent ! ’ she 
cried ; ‘ Ilafrebell lias been so good, and she is dying for a canter ? * 
And before Nugent could remonstrate, she was flying over the 
common and he had nothing to do but follow. 

t it glorious I ’ she said, as they pulled up some minutes 
later, ‘ I didn’t think your horse would have ke])t up with Hare- 
bell.’ 

* It was not a very safe thing to do,’ Scaid Nugent. ‘ You couldn’t 
possibly have se^n a trench or a rabbit-hole in this light ! ’ 

She laughed a little wildly. ‘ Perhaps that was why I did it I * 
sl^ said. 


CHAPTER VI. 

LITERA SCRIPTA. 

York. f*erus 0 this writing hero, and thou shalt know 
The treason that my liaste forbids mo show. 

Aiini. llemember, as thou read’st, thy promise past 
I do repent mo ; read not my name tliere, 

My heart is not confederate with my liand. 

Bich. II. Act 5. 

Chadwick returned unexpectedly on the evening of the picnic, and 
Margot met him at breakfast next morning. ‘ So I’m to have the 
blessing of seeing my family around mo at last I ’ he remarked, 
with one of his ugly sneers. ‘ Your dear mother writes me she is 
coming home. Returning with flying colours, too, and a prisoner 
^of war — oh, don’t look at me like that — you know all about it ; 
I shall take care to let Lady Adela know I've had no hand in it. 
This* young Ho^am must be a chuckle -headed chap to be caught 
by ^iss Ida. I ought to be a proud man — stepfather-in-law to a 

CO 
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future baronet! I •shall hold up my head with Ihe county ^olk 
now. If that boy of mine hadn’t turned out a good-for-nothing 
ro"ue, ho might have made up to Miss Ilotham and we should 
have been a snug family party. Ah, you may curl your lip if you 
like— though it doesn’t come well from you, however grand you 
jm&y think yourself, young lady ! ’ . ^ . 

‘ Why do you say such things to mo ? ’ the girl protested in a 
low voice. ‘ I am very lar from being inclined to sneer at anyone 

just now.’ ^ 1 

‘ Allen’s beneath your notice, eh ? Well, you got him tinned 
out and you can atford to let him alone now. He’s done for him- 
self with me and gone to tlie ])ad, and I don’t so much as know 
wdiether he’s alive or not. I’ve got a set of dutiful, well brought 
up children, who arc everything tliey ought to he, and one of them s 
going to marry into a county lamily that ouglit to content mo, I 
daresay. And yet, you 11 think it very low and \ulgar in me, very 
likely— but there are times when I’d raU^^r have a boy of my own. 
There are times when, if that poor, shiltless scamp were to conio 
back and say he was sorry lik(i a man, 1 do believe, though I vo 
struck him but of mv will and called hint all the hard nam-s I 
could think of, I do believe I should be fool enough to forgive him I 
It’s something, after all, to liav e a creature ol one s own llcsh and 

blood to care for one.’ rr • 

‘ Have you ever encouraged us to show you any aiiection ? 

she said. ‘ You do not care tor us.’ 

‘ I’m not complaining. I married with my eyes open. I dare- 
say folks would say all the hardship was on your side of the house. 
But if I tlnd my amusements where I can get ’em and God knows 
that isn’t at home!— I don’t interfere with you; you have all the 
indulgences other girls have— dresses, partii's, as good a bit of 
horsetlesh to. ride about on as any in the Younty, and no money 
spared on any of you, and all I g<‘t in retni n is black looks tor it I * 
Marg<jt:s eyes had a heartlu’okeii look of ai)i)ci\’l in them. 

‘ Don’t say that ! ’ she implored him w ith trembling li^)S ; ‘ it is not 
kind — it is not true ... I uui grateful. I do feel that you treat 
us well ... I wish — I wish I dcsi-rved it ! ’ 

He had expected a very dillenait reitly, and this disconcerted 
him. ‘ I wasn’t thinking so muchol you,’ lie said lamely. ‘ You ro 
the best of ’em— vou and the little girl; it’. Ida who puts my back 
up . . . Don’t iiiind what I said, I’m out of sorts this^ morning. 
There, you’ve not done anything at all events. It’s all right ! ’ 

This unusual kindness, rough as it was, smote Margot to the 
heart ; it was long before she recovered from the elfect of that 
interview ; she was nervous, afraid of herself all day. She was 
even glad that she had promised to spend that evening at the 
Vicarage, her fear of being alone again with Nugent was nothing* 
to her dread of another tetc-a-tete with her stepfatlnr. 

She felt almost happy at the Vicarage ; there was something 
comforting in being treated with all that admiring affection, even 
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She sat d<ftvn to her writing-table to carry ‘out this de*si£?n 
whereupon Nugent claimed the fulfilment of Margot’s promise’ 
bhe went to the piano, and he sat near, where he could watch her 
lace as she sang. She had chosen that daintiest and tenderest o 
E^dern l^ve-songs— ‘ The Devout Lover,’ possibly with a sad pre- 
vision of its future irony. She had only sung one verse, when the 
Vicarage maidservant entered : ‘ There’s a young person outside,’ 
Bh^said to her mistress, ‘ who wants to speak to Mr. Nugent.’ 

‘ She must mean the Vicar,’ said Mrs. Orme, turning round 
from her letter; ‘ it can’t bo you, Nugent. Say the Vicar is away 
at a parish meeting, and won’t be back till late, will you, Ellen ? ’ 
®‘^bl most particular, please ma’am, that it 
was Mr. Nugent she wished to see.’ 

T i! Nugent ; ‘ I’d bettor go and see what it is, mother ; 

1 Shan t be a moment.’ 

He rose and went out. 

‘ It’s Miss Margot’s maid, sir,’ said Ellen. ‘ She didn’t wish it 
mentioned m there. I’ve shown her into the study.’ 

In some wonder as to what this young woman could possibly 
Nugent entered Ins father’s room. There, at one 
Bide #f the Vicar’s table, with its litter of parish accounts, sermon 
paper, and divinity books, sat Susan, nervously twisting the Ion em- 
ends of her mantle. ‘I hope I’ve not taken a liberty, sir,’- she 
began; but there’s things as can’t bo said on the house-tops — and 
I should be glad of the favour of your advice.’ 

‘Keally,’ said Nugent, ‘I am not qualified to advise you. I 
Ibmk my father unh3ss,’ he added, ‘ it’s any legal trouble yoii’ro 

‘ It’s nothmg of that sort, thank you, sir. I’ye come to you, 
knowing that you used to bo a good friend to Mr. Allen when 
he was living at homef 

Orme sat down. ‘.Well? ’ ho said. 

wasn’t aware, sir, that ho was back here the other 

•* o 1 ^ <luitG aware of that, he has gone away again — what of 

Margot mentioned that she had a talk 
with him while he was here.’ 

‘Mis» Chevening mentioned that, too— n.-itiirally,’ said Orme. 
hor an mstant the girl’s face fell luiniistakably, but only for an 

‘ You see, sir,’ she continued, ’ what I should like your advice 
upon IS this; I never was so set against Mr. Allen as some people. 

I always said it was a case of give a dog a bad name ; and when he 
was sent away to Injia on a sudden, I had a feeling it was all on 
aopount of something he was thought to have done, though it was 
quiaji-~even us servants didn’t know nothing for certain. 
Andit wasn t till only the other day as I found out what that some- 
thing really was. Mr. Allen was sent away for stealing joolery 
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‘I tried yefterday,’ he said, ‘and I---I could •not— it was loo 
much ... so soon ! ’ 

‘ Let us begin our i>cnanco now, then — not that you have com- 
mitted any sin. We must, Nugent. Miss Member is looking at us 
o\%r her window-blinds. If wo separate here, it will arouse her 
suspicion^ at once — you ow'e so much to me ! ’ ' 

‘ I have promised iny mother to meet JVfrs. Melladew at tli^ 
starton and bring her back to luncli,’ he said, in a constrained voice. 
He was looking worn and haggard, as if he had not slept much of 
late. 

‘ Mrs. Melladew ! ’ exclaimed ]\rargot, and a new light, almost a 
hope, shone in lier eyes. ‘I liad forgotten. Nugent, let me come 
with you. I must see her alone - you will let me, will you not ? ’ 

‘ Of course,’ he said drearily, and they walked towards the 
Station Load together, sihait for what could ho say to her, or she 
to him that was not better unsaid now? {She dreaded him as an 
embodied conscience; he sa\v beneath tlie fair and seductive mask 
a prodigy of unscrupulous, impenitent selhshness, and each read 
tliC other’s thoughts. Oidy once ho spoke, ‘ Has that w’oman acted 
yet ? ’ he asked. , 

‘ Not yet, I think I have persuaded her to give me a little 
longer.’ 

‘ You are Avrong to leave it to her to speak.’ 

‘ You have the remedy in your own hajids.’ 

‘ I hope,’ Iw said ; ‘ 1 hope to heaven you will not drive me to 
use it I ’ 

• ‘ I cannot answer for what you may think fit to do, of course.’ 

That was all tha^ passed between them, except that now and 
then they met persons tliey knewg a jovial country gentleman on 
his cob, or a W'ell-ineaning farmer or village-wife, who little guessed 
how mal a propos we:^3 llieir jokes and compliments. On the plat- 
form, while they w ere waiting for the train, Nugent .spoke again. 
‘Tell mo #nly this, INIargot, why are you so anxious to see this Mrs. 
Melladew j^ist now, and alone ? ’ 

iShe turned her head away. ‘ I wall tell you nothing — nothing 
any more,’ she said ; ‘ w hat is the use ? ’ 

‘ Does she know anytliing about - that letter ? ’ 

‘ Perhaps. It is enough, or ought to be enough, that I wish to 
see her.* If yoi^have^iny regard for mo left at all, you will help 
mo, not hinder me.’ 

The train came in and Mrs. Melladew'— a mueli older and more 
careworn looking person than the sentimental, flighty-headed 
Camilla of old — got out of it. As she recognised Margot, she 
seemed confused, uncertain what to do, but the girl met her with a 
cool decision. 

• ‘ Camilla, I heard you were coming, and I persuaded IMr. Orme 
to, bring me meet you. I have something to say to you in pri- 
■^ate — let us walk a little way down this lane, and Mr, Orme will 
wait here till we come back.’ 
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Orino heard this, and also saw the effect it had upon Mar-ot 
who s^tood there without attempting to reply, looking miserable and 
even himnhated cnougli, but unrepentant still. Yet if her olfence 
had been anything less his heart would have softened to her then- 
that looli^ot lonely, halt-defiant misery only seemed to make her 
lovelier. Again ho wondered how hardness and deceit could pi^ 
on so lair an outside, that even now, when he saw her as she was 
desperately striving to put olf exposure by the most reckless and 
iTiiii now all her charm had not perished for 


When they were alone together, he said earnestly, ‘ Can’t you 
see that it is hopeless — that you arc only injuring yourself by what 
you are doing ? ’ ^ o j 

Nugent, she answered, ‘ don’t joreach. If I choose to injure 
myself, that does not concern you any more. I will not admit that 
it IS hopeless— not yet.’ 

‘ It hopeless— even if you had gained your object (I do not 
ask to know what it was) with Mrs. Melladew, eveii if you could 
bribe that girl Susan to spare you, you will not silence me, Margot. 
11^ wrong you have iiifido Allen bear shall not go on, that I swear. 
liis father must and sliall be told the truth.’ 

She turned upon him— her eyes ablaze with anger. ‘Do you 
inean that you will break your word, and tell him now? Nugent, 
It you do, I shall hate you. I very nearly hate you now, when you 
are so righteoiTs and bitter against me ; but if you do that, I shall 
^uite hate you ! ’ 

‘ I am not in the jiabit of breaking my word,’ he said coldly. 
‘I jiroimsed to wait. I wish — if you knew how I wish ! — that you 
may save me from an odious duty ; but when the time is up, if you 
have not spoken, I will speak. I cannot help it if that makes me 
hateful to you.’ 

‘ It is only time that I want,’ she said more gently ; ‘ only time. 
I cannot-— ?io, Nugent, I cannot go to my step-father myself. Oh! ’ 
and she lift%l her lace to him with a sudden impulsive apx^eal that 
was well-nigh irresistible, ‘ if I was to tell you what excuses there 
are for me; why I acted as -as I have acted; what I fear now 
would you forgive me, Nugent ? Would you think better of me ? 
If I could only believe that, I would try once more ! ’ 

‘ You*made etcuse^to me before,’ ho said, ‘ and they were false. 
I believed them then ; I was too ready to believe when it was 
you who spoke. Yod drove that poor fellow from his home, you 
prevented him from coming back, you would have kept his inno- 
cence a secret even now if you could, you are still scheming to avoid 
acknowledging the truth. Nothing you can say will alter or excuse 
that even if — ’ 


• ‘ Even if you believed it,’ she continued for him. ‘ Yes, I see, 
Nugent, it is ]jpally all over. I saw it in your face that evening, 
ai^ then I resolved that it would be useless to try to move you. 
Why did I forget just now ! Yes, you have lost faith in me, nothing 
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will ever bring that back again. I have failed and i deserve to fail. 
Now let ns part. I tlionght I could bear being with you, but the 
strain is too heavy for me, people must think what they like I I 
will not see you again until — until you come to do your duty in 
exposing me, unless I send for you first, and then, forHlie sak6* of 
old times, Nugent, you will not refuse to come to me. Leave me 
'nere to go on alone — it is better for us both ! ’ 

He stood aside, and watched her as she passed on along”' the 
road, her step as light and graceful as ever, her head proudly erect, 
much as he had seen her on the Trouvillo on just such an 

August day as this two years ago, before ho had over spoken to her 
or seen her face. 

And now he wished with all his soul that he and she had never 
met, that he had been spared the mockery of a love, happiness, and 
faith which endured so brief a space and had such an ending as 
this. 

The days passed on somehow. Mrs. Chadwick was taking her 
homeward journey by easy stages, without having indicated, per- 
haps intentionally^ any place on her route to which letters migh^t bo 
addressed. On Margot the dreaded blow had not fallen as yet, 
thanks to the piece of gold whicli Susan found every night upon her 
mistress’s dressing-table, and which was accepted without comment 
on either side. Chadwick was surJy at his wife’s repeated delays, 
but nursed his wrath, in company witli tlic si)irit-dccanters, till her 
return. Margot had to go on playing lier part, to disarm the curi- 
osity of the neighbours, at tennis parties, or at church, to be/tr 
herself as if she were not oi)prcsscd at all tinges by a terrible dread 
of what was happening at home. Often, in sheer despair, she was 
tempted to reveal all she knew, but the consetpiences appalled her. 
At last, the precariousness of her position bocamo grimly familiar, 
she even forgot it at times — had she not, she would have gone mad. 
It is possible enough that Damocles himself began to recognise 
some flavour in the viands before the last course had l^cen served. 

And now her suspense was nearly at its natural end. To- 
morrow was the day which Nugent had fixed as the limit of his 
silence : that very morning Mrs. Chadwick had telegraphed from 
Paris that she expected to ari ive, with Ida, Guy, and Keggie, at 
Agra House late in the evening. 

Margot was sitting in the great drawing-room with Lettice, 
whose gleeful impatience planted the last thorn in her sister’s heart, 
waiting for the travellers to arrive ; the carriage had already gone 
down to meet them, every sound from the front of the house seemed 
to be its returning wheels. 

They had come at last. Lettice had run out to greet them. 
Margot, sick and faint, stood a moment in the room, irresolute, 
before following her into the hall. 

Her mother did not see her at first, she was too^usy in giving 
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directions and Asking qiiestions in the intervals of*kissing Lettfte, 
who had thrown herself into her arms. 

‘ Why, Lettie, you look quite a different child ; alj the pretty 
^ses back again ! I knew you would get well here sooner than at 
Hopibiirg ; .and mother hasn’t forgotten you, darling ! The brown 
portnianteau and bag to go into the blue room, Masterman, please, 
and be careful with my trunks. Guy, dear, this is not Hawleigh* 
youJinow, but we will try to make you comfortable here. Margot, 
you quite frightened me, coming out like a ghost. How are you, 
fljveet one ? We thought of you in Paris — such a crossino* ! No, 
not tha; one; that’s Miss Ida’s. W'herc’s Susan? Tclf her to 
come instantly. Is papa in his study ? Then I’ll pop in and see 
iiim before I go up to my room.’ 

Her cheerful airy satisfaction and high gnod-humour, which 
even embiaced her husband just then, struck Margot as in ghastly 
contrast with the danger tliat threatened. 

‘Margot, complained Ida, pouting, ‘ you miglit say something 
to Guy ; you might looh as if you were glad to see us back 
again ! ’ 

Ihere was something almost fierce in the elder sister’s caress. 
‘ she cried. ‘ Oh, it you knew how 1 have wanted you I 

And and Ida, dear, I do hope and pray that you and Guy will — * 

she could not finish her sentence. 

‘That wo shall be hajipy ? ’ said Guy, as he wrung Margot’s 
hand, looking ^very hapiiy and hand soine just then. ‘No doubt 
about it, so far as I’m concerned, and she’s learning to make the 
liest of a stupid sort of fellow like me ! ’ 

‘ Oh, Guy ! ’ protested Ida. ‘ I am very, very happy, Margot,’ 
she whispered ; ‘ so happy that I feel as if it couldn’t last. Ho you 
ever feel like that about Ishigent ? ’ 

Margot did not repl^, but her expression slfowed Ida that some 
hidden and terrible grief had entered into her sister’s life since they 
had: met l#st. ‘Forgive me, darling, I didn’t know,’ she added 
hastily, ‘You will tell me about it upstairs— won’t you ? ’ 

‘Yes, yelp I’ said Margot. ‘There — there are several things I 
must say, Ida, when we are alone.’ 

Keggie, in all the importance of travelled boyhood, was en- 
larging to Hettice on his Continental experiences. ‘ It was jolly at 
that Hoi^burg hotel, I^caii tell you, Lettie,’ he informed her. ‘ I 
dined table-d’hofb every night— it didn’t begin till your bedtime. 
And the Prince of Wtj^les was there part of the time I capped him 
when wo mot, just as I would one of the masters, you know, and 
he capped me. I don’t think much of Germans, though ; they sell 
beastly sweets. I like Paris. Guy bought me a stunning box of 
soldiers there cavalry charging. Guy’s a* brick. It was rough in 
the steamer. Mother and Ida were ill, and even Guy wouldn’t 
answer any questions properly. I wasn’t ill in the least. A French 
laqy said I w^ a regular little English sailor — it was more than 
Sne was, but she was better just then.’ 
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‘■•Did you hftve equi-noxious gales, Ecggio asked Lettice, 
much impressed. 

‘ There were ‘[^ales all the way,’ he said. ‘ They mi«^ht have 
been those for all I know; you would have been sick if you had 
been there, I can tell you. How’s old Yarrow ‘? ’ ♦ f 

Mrs. Chadwick meanwhile had burst upon her husband. ‘ Well, 
5oshua, here wo are back a^^•lin. I hardly tlion-^dit I could have 
come on from town to-ni^lit, we had such a terribly rough passa*>^e ; 
but I made the etlort. I felt I oughtn’t to stay away a day longer 
than I could hel]). I felt tluit so very strongly ! ’ , 

‘ Did you ? ’ he returned. ‘ It has taken you a devil of a time 
to feel it, that s all 1 can say. A\ ell, you’re back now, and it will 
be my fault if you get the chance again for some little while. There 
are some bills I shall want some explanation of from you, Mrs. 
Chadwick, when you ve got over the etlects of your journey.’ 

doshua ! she exclaimed, rather piteously. ‘ I have been aw’ay 
all this time, and you begin about bills the moment I come home, 
b or goodness’ sake, let us try to do without quarrelling 'for a little 
while -' Guy Ilotham is here.’ 

‘ What do I care for Guy Ilotham, or Guv anybody? ’ he said. 

‘ lou’ve hooked him for your Ida— whether you can keep him on 
the hook is your look-out, not mine. What’s ho doing here ? Why 
couldn’t he go on to Ilawleigh ? ’ 

‘Because it is too long a drive so late at night,’ she replied. 
Joshua, it can t liurt you to be civil to him, particr.larly as Lady 
Adela has really taken his engagement better than I expected; she 
has asked Ida to stay at Ilawleigh next month. Iteally you mi^dit' 
on this very first night of all, try to take dhings a little inore 
pleasantly, when tliey are going so well too 1 ’ 

‘ I m not going to use violence to the young man, am I ? Keep 
him out of my wa\, that's all I ask. I don’t want your swell 
triends here with their cursed luuv-haw ways, treating mo as if I 
was my own butler. There, go and take off your thiirgsoand have 
some supper— it’s laid out in the dining-room— and don’t let any- 
body come in here and bother me, that’s all I ask of you.’ 

hhe w'as not sorry to escape, nnd invent some pretext for pre- 
venting any one, Guy in particular, from encountering her husband 
that evening, as his condition was obvious enough. But even this 
did not damp her njiirits very greatly, and a^ supper she was very 
much the most cheerful of the party. 

At length Ida rose, declaring she could not keep aw’ako any 
longer, and Margot accompanied her. At tlie door of her room 
Ida offered to say good-night, but Margot declined to accept the 
hint. ‘ I am coming m with you for a few minutes, dear,’ she said 
gravely. 

‘ But I am really so awfully sleepy, Margot I * protested IiU, 
yawning to give effect to her words. ‘ Won’t what you have to tell 
me wait till to-moiTow ? ’ k ^ 

' No,’ said Margot ; ‘it has waited too long already.’ 
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Ida yielded father pettishly, evidently without •suspecting ilie 
nature of Margot’s conimunication, and fearing, weary as she was 
with, travelling, to be bored by demands on her sympathy for her 
sister’s trials. 

‘Well,’ ^ho said, ‘come in, then, but you must not stay more 
than five Ininutcs, or I shall fall asleep in the middle of it.’ 

The two sisters were together for a much longer time than fiv(f 
mirrtites that night, but in the course of the interview Ida heard 
that which effectually removed all tendency to drowsiness. 


CTTArTEU VITI. 

THE eOURAOE OF DESPAIR. 

If Margot found the suspense almost beyond her power to endure, 
it was not less terrible to Nugent Orme. Perhaps it was even more 
so, for she did occasionally succeed in shaking off the oppression of 
it —he, never. Milliccnt was still the oidy person at the Vicarage 
who knew that their engag(unent was at an Qiid, and she w'as 
ignorant of the real cause, wliich he could not bring himself to tell 
her. Her great love for him inspired her with an unaccustomed 
tact in treating what she recognised as a sorrow w'hich could bear 
no speech as y«t. She summoned all her ingenuity to prevent her 
lather and mother from noticing that anything was amiss, devising 
pretexts which should enable Nugent to be away for the greater 
part of every day without exciting their remark, and shielding him 
in countless ways when he was with them. 

This, the Vicar’s easy-going indolence, which made him rarely 
observant of anything. that was not forced upon his notice, and his 
wife’s absorption in parish work, rendered easy enough. Millioent 
abstained from all questioning of her brother, notwithstanding a 
natural desire to know whether the determination to part had come 
from him or Margot. At first, she had regarded Margot as a heart- 
less flirt, who had chosen to captivate Nugent from sheer love of 
admiration, and .ilismissed him as soon as she was weary of his 
devotion, but that was only at first, and now, when reflection had 
made hi^ almost cer^in that Nugent had discovered something 
that justified her own charge against Miss Chevening, she felt no 
triumph. Her original distrust of IMargot had given way ; when 
the intimacy between them had been renewed, she had been unable 
to resist the fascination of her beautiful friend, and whatever fault 
she had committed, she pitied, and would have been sincerely 
rejoiced to find excuses for her. 

• But Nugent evidently saw none, and had no hope of doing so ; 
all her efforts to see Margot were repulsed ; she could only wait 
aj^d try to comfort herself with the thought that th^ disillusion, if 
it was to come, had not come too late, 
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gate, and there’s Margot herself waiting for y(5u— hope yofl’re 
flattered ! I’ll go round the other way, eh ? “ fellow-feeling ” now, 
you know. Good-bye till lunch.’ 

Orme advanced to meet Margot alone; her eyes looked very 
l^go and bright as she stood tliere, her lips were parted, one of her 
beautiful hands was pressed closely against her side, the other was 
dry and burning as ho took it. She tried in vain to speak. 

‘ You have sent for me, Margot,’ he said. ‘ Is it known yet ? * 
She shook her head : ‘ You said you would speak to him your- 
iself,’ she faltered, with difliculty. ‘ Did you mean that, Nugent ? ’ 
His heart hardened against her. ‘ I did,’ he answered, ‘ I in- 
tend to speak to-night, if 1 must. Don't try to persuade me against 
it — it will be no good, jM argot.’ 

‘ I want you to speak,’ she said, ‘ that is why I sent for you. I 
want you to go and tell him— 7 / 0 /e ! ’ 

When a man has strung himself to undergo a certain ordeal, any 
modification in the conditions which he lias pictured to himself for 
it beforehand is apt to increase his relnctance. Orme had imagined 
the scene as taking place some hours later, with the dusk to serye 
ag a screen between Chadwick and himself. To go through it in 
bro^ daylight, within the next few minutes, was more than he felt 
prepared for just then. 

‘ Must it bo now ? ’ ho said. 

‘ At onco,’ sho repeated impetuously, ‘ that girl is growing sus- 
picious, she ^i\\ wait no longer. If it must come, I— I would rather 
,it came from you.’ 

‘ Is there no other way ? ’ ho cried. ‘ Margot — it sounds like 
empty extravagance* but it is true that I would rather die here this 
instant than be the means of bringing this upon you — tell mo you 
believe that I ’ 

She smiled sadl;^ a little bitterly. ‘ I do believe it,’ she said, 
‘ you are following what you consider your duty — what is your 
duty. I don’t blame you. I even wish you to do it — only for God’s 
sake, do now ; let mo know the worst at once. He is in his 
study, alone — go to him there I ’ 

‘ Thmk first,’ ho urged her ; ‘ cannot you find courage to tell 
him yourself ? " You know that I say this for your own sake, not 
mine. I will go with you, help you, protect you if that is necessary 
— but ihdeed ii will ke better for you to accuse yourself.’ 

She covered her face with her hands for a moment. * I — I can- 
not,’ she said. ‘ I have not strength enough for that. I will come 
with you. I meant to do that — if you will let me . . . you shall 
stand between him and me, but more than that — no, Nugent, you 
must not ask too much of me I ’ 

* Come then,’ he said, ‘ and God help us both, Margot I ’ 

They passed through the cool fragrant hall ; at the door of Chad- 
wick’s studji she faltered for the first time, and he feared she was 
^bout to faint, but she thrust back his arm with a blind gesture of 
refusal, and they went in. 
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like a man, I Bia.y have somethinf' to say to him -*-but you’ll nSver 
fret round me by any d— d trumiied-iip cock and bull stOTies which 
a child wouldn t swallow, you tell him that ! . . . Who is it now — 
Susan,^ eh ? Well, get what you came for and go away ; don’t you 
B«e we re tngaged, woman ? ’ J j 

^ your sir, I’m sure, but if you’re engaged in talk- 

nig about iMr. Allen, you may find it to your advantage to hcUr 

i 1 ° i-<=spectfnlly, as she stood just 

inside the study. I think you’re more likely to hear the truth 
trom me tlian from some parties that could be named.’ 

‘Stop, sir I ’ said Nugent. ‘ Let this woman tell her story after- 
wards, when you have heard us ; you will find the two accounts 
agree. 

‘Shall I •? I’m nofso .sure of that ! ’ returned Chadwick, with a 
cunning. ‘ If I ditl, it would only prove you were 
all of a tale and wouldn’t alter my opinion. But I mean to put a 
few quiet questions to her before I go any farther. Now, you 8usan, 
what ha^'b you been put up to say about Mr. Allen, eh? Out 
with it.’ 

‘ I haven’t been pjit up to say nothing, sir ; and there’s two 
ncTw^standmg m tliis room would have been glad enough to shut 
my mouth if I’d been willing, but willing I was not.’ 

‘Don’t, Nugent, don’t!’ said IViargot disdainfully, as he was 
about to make solne indignant protest ; ‘ let her go on, what does it 
matter now ? • 

‘It may bo news to you, sir,’ continued Susan, now secure of a 
Clearing, ‘ that Mr. Allen was back here not many nights a"o, in this 
^•ery garden.’ • 

I thought as much ! said Chadwick j ‘ so that was how you 
came to hatch up this whitewashing story of yours ? ’ he added, 
turning to Margot, wl^i was jiowerless to reply. 

In couise, sir, sqid Susan, ‘I don’t know what Miss Margot 
may have^told you, or what she hasn’t. P’raps she told you how 
she sent hnn away, saying she couldn’t do nothing to clear him, 
and it wariTt not safe to go near you just then ? P’raps she men- 
tioned about his bringing out an old letter of hers, telling him how 
he was to go to hor room and take out her locket, and sell it, and send 
the money to her, and about her tearing up the letter, and darin" 
him to (io his worst ?L ® 

A ^ ^ * cried Margot, ‘ Nugent, j^ou will not believe that ? 

An, my God, you do, you do ! ’ 

Considering that I picked up these very pieces a few minutes 
after, said Susan, ‘ Mr. Nugent would be hard put to it not to 
believe it, though he did pretend to when I came to him and asked 
him to speak up for Mr. Allen. Yes, sir, I’ve had to act all by my- 
sq/t, tor I knew as no one else wasn’t likely to. Poor Mr. Allen, sir, 
has been made a scapegoat of by them as should have known better, 
and as would^t have spoke now— and how far they meant to tell 
tlTe whole truth and nothing but the truth, that X leave to their own 
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hearts and consciences to say— hut not a word would ha* passed 
their lips, true or false, hut for knowing I had evidence, and the 
will to use it. I don’t expect no thanks, heyond seeing Mr. Allen 
given hack his rightful place, and her as drove him out and kep’ 
him out known for what she is, and here’s the evidence,^ si r, which 
1 leave it to you to judge whether I’m telling you lies or not ! * 
And Susan hrouglit out the fotal letter from under her apron, 
smoothed it carefully out, and placed it before Chadwick. ‘ IVb 
got a little rubbed, sir,’ she said apologetically, ‘and the paste 
shows in places, hut you can make out the writing all the same.’ 

Chadwick sat in a sort of stupor ; the satisfaction he had felt 
with his own acuteness liad vanislied long since, his brain, drugged 
and bemused by constant excesses, was still grappling with these 
new and scarcely conceivable ideas that had been so rudely pre- 
sented to it. 

‘Very well,’ he said at length, fixing his glowing eyes on the 
girl, ‘you’ve told your story — now you can go, do you hear ? Be 
quick about it ! ’ 

Unwilling as Susan was, she had to obey, and when she had 
closed the door, Chadwick, with hands thau trembled from other 
causes than drink, took up the letter, and read it slowly, while 
Margot, as she sat there, felt as if her heart must burst if the 
intolerable strain were to be much longer continued. ' 

At last he looked up, his face purple and congested with the 
anger he w^as striving to keep down sulhcicntly to femain articu- 
late. ‘ So,’ he said to Margot, ‘ I’ve been tricked into turning 
against my own boy, have I •? The only child I had of my o\vn — 
and it was your doing! Yon took advantage of his being a fool, 
and used him as your catspaw — or, as likely as not, sent him this 
precious letter as a trap to get him out of yoiu* way 1 You kept 
him quiet to the very end, you found ways of shutting his' mouth ; 
but that wasn’t enough for you, you weren’t contented till he was 
out of the house. Yon told mo in this very room — CTod ! I can 
hear you now — that it was “better that ho should gcu” Better I 
ah, and you knew why it was better I And he and I went up to 
London together, and all the time I was with him, there was 1 
treating him like a dog, and he never let on, never said a word to 
show me what I was doing. But ho ran away ; I don’t wonder at 
it, poor devil I And when ho camp back,” Chadwick continued, 
almost choking now with rage, ‘ when ho came back, that did not 
please your ladyship, so you cheated, and lied, and fooled him into 
going off again to starve and rot in the gutter for all you cared I 
You thought when the letter was once torn up it would tell no tales, 
and you went on as calm and haughty as over, lecturing me on my 
goings on, and ruling the house, as if you were its guardian an^el, 
instead of what vou are. Why, even the poor ignorant coolie gills 
out where I’ve been, if they could understand whe^f, you’d done, 
would spit in your face. And now, when the game’s up, you conre 
in, quite cool and collected, and tell me just as little as you safely 
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can, and think* that will end the matter ! As for you, sir,’ he adcled 
turning round on Orme, ‘ I don’t know what you think of yourself, 
but I know very well what I think of you : you’ve lent yourself to 

all this, you’ve done your best to hush up a ’ 

• Here Margot rose and came forward unsteadily. ‘ Say what 
you choose to me,’ she said, ‘ it is just . . . but you insult Nugent 
when you join him with me. He knew nothing till a few days 
a^. Ever since he did know, ho has never left off urging me to 
tell you all, and .1—1 could not till now, when I was too late.’ 

• ‘ Gl^o late ! Yes, you are too late to better your own case. If I 

was wrong about Orme, I am sorry ; it’s something to know you 
haven’t succeeded in making a fool of him at all events. Now 
mark what I say. I’ll take good care that all your fine friends in 
th^ county shall liear*what you are, and what you are not ashamed 
to do ; if they like to associate witli you after that, they’re a less 
particular set than I take them for. But I want to know more 
about it l^efore I go any further. If Orme hasn’t been with you in 
this, who has ? Who ])ut it into your head to ruin that boy ? 
Was your mother at the bottom of it ? Answer me, for I’ll find out 
sgmeiiow, and, if she -was, I’ll make her repent it, by Heaven I 
will*! ’ 

Margot threw out her hands in passionate protest. ‘ Mother 1 ’ 
she cried, ‘ why do you suspect lier of being so wicked, what has 
she done to be accused of this ? She knew nothing, no more than 
you did; sh^knows nothing still. Oh, you vinst believe that, it is • 
the simple truth. Must I tell you again and again that — that there 
is only one person you have the right to punish, and that person 
is II’ 

As she ceased speaking, the library door opened once more and 
Guy appeared. ‘Not interrupting you, I hope? ’he said briskly. 

‘ I thought Ida mighf be in liere, perhaps ? ’ 

‘ No, Guy, no,’ said Margot, ‘ she is not down yet, she is unwell, 
and — and we are engaged . . . please, please go away I ’ 

‘Here^Hotham, don’t you go I’ Chadwick called out, with a 
savage laugh, ‘ yoii'\o a right to know aU about it, now you’ro one 
of the family ; come in, and shut the door. I should bo’glad of your 
opinion.’ Guy came in, his cheery face suddenly growing troubled. 

‘ I don’t know if you’ll recollect a boy of mine that used to be 
hangii% about^ ’ ClUidwdck resumed ; ‘ a* rough ungentlemanly cub 
he was, you wouldn’t notice him most likely ? ’ 

‘ I remember ydur son, sir, perfectly,’ said Guy. ‘ He went out 
to India some time ago, didn’t he ; no bad news of him, I hope ? ’ 

* I sent him out to India because I found him out in what I 
believed was downright theft. I’ve just discovered that, as it hap- 
pened, he was as honest as the day all the time, and there was 
«omeone else who knew it at the time, a women too, and could 
have saved him by a word, but she had an axe of her own to grind 
^nd she saia nothing — she let him go. What should you think ot 
a woman who could do a thing like tliat, now ? ’ 
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‘ Think ? ’ said Guy. ‘ AVhat any man-would think. It was one 
of the servants, then— tlie giil, I suppose, I saw coming out of this 
room just now ? ’ 

‘ That’s you aristocrats all over ! ’ said Cliadwick. ‘ If a dirty 
action’s done, of course it must be one of the lower classes ;kVho dfil 
itj Well-bred, handsome ladies and gentlemen couldn’t possibly 
do anything shabby. But, however it may surprise yon, it wasn’t 
Susan or any low housemaid or servant at all. Ask IMargot there 
to tell you who it was ! ’ 

Guy half turned to Margot, who suddeidy hid her face. ^Good' 
God ! ’ he said in a low voice, ‘ is it possible ? ’ 

‘Ah ! it’s strange, isn't it, but })ossible — ^^just barely possible, as 
you see. Look at her, Ilotham, that is the young lady to whom 
you will be related some day, tliat is, if this doc'sn’t alter yoair 
plans, as I expect it will when you’ve heard the whole story.’ 

Guy had never had a very hearty liking for Alargot, whom ho 
suspected, unjustly enough, of looking down njion him. Jhit as he 
saw her there, bowed down under her shame and her stepfather’s 
coarse abuse, his chivalry was roused and ho could feel only lenient. 

‘I don’t know (juite what Miss Chevening has done,’ he said 
haughtily, ‘ or whether I should blame her if I heard the wiiole 
story, but, however bad it might be, it could not possibly affect me, 
as far as Ida is concerned. I shall marry Ida, and not her family.’ 

Margot caught his hand in eager gratitude*. ‘ Guy ! ’ she cried, 

‘ I knew you would say that, but God bless you for krlying so . . . 
God bless you for not turning against her, because of me I And, 
indeed she would not deserve it, and it would break her heart, for 
she loves you very dearly, Guy ! ’ 

‘There ! ’ he said, feeling greatly embarrassed by the scene and 
anxious to escape from it, ‘ don’t be afraid, IMargot, I — I’m not 
that sort of fellow, and I daresay,’ he added awkwardly, ‘ there’s a 
mistake somewhere. I’d belter leave you to clear it up, I think I ’ 
And he got out of the room with an evident desire to know no 
more. 

‘ Clear it up ? ’ said Chadwick, when he had goije. ‘ It shall bo 
cleared up with a vengeance ; it’s sound hing to tind that even your 
beloved swells do draw the line somewhere. What are you liiade 
of, I wonder, to stand there as straight and proud as ever, when 
you ought to Ijc grovelling on llic ground for C ham a, you stubborn, 
false-faced she-devil—- — ! ’ 

Onne had been standing apart all this time,- not daring to inter- 
fere lest ho should excite Chadwick still further against his step- 
daughter. And in his heart he felt that this fury was justifiable, 
that Margot’s insensibility to the full baseness of her conduct 
almost deserved this brutal awakening, but now ho could stand no 
more. 

‘ That will do, sir,’ lie .said ; ‘ you liave said enou^c^h in all con- 
science. Margot, let mo take you away, there is no reason why 
we should stay here any longer,’ 
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^he submifled to be led out of the room and into the hall, li^e a 
child. She sat for a moment on one of the couches there and closed 
her eyes. 

‘ Nugent,’ she said faintly, ‘ how you must desi)ise me I ’ 

* Orme Vas very pale. AVas it not true ? Had ho not indeed 
despised* her — and yet the hopelessness of her grief touched his 
heart so powerfully then that the love he had thought dead stirred, 
if ftiintly. He knelt by the couch, and took her hand. 

‘Margot!’ he said, ‘don’t say such things — don’t think them. 
5 cannot leave you here. ... I can’t give you up — do what I will! 
Let me take care of you still, dear. . . . Give me the right to take 
you away out of all this ! ’ 

She put him gently aside as she rose. ‘ It was good of you to 
offer that,’ she said, ‘ iSut -ah ! Nugent, do you think I cannot see 
that it was pity that made you say it ? Don’t protest — you know, 
and I know, that your love can never be what it once was. And 
anything ^pss I could not bear — pity and forbearance least of all 1 
No, it is over for both of us — it ended that night. Your standard 
is too high for me ... if I could alter your judgment of me in 
soyae respects, there would still bo things you could never really 
parden, that would make perfect conlidence between us impossible 
always. I would rather be alone all my days than endure the 
knowledge that my husband could never honour nor trust me in 
his heart. See, Nugent, I set you free ... it is my wish to be 
free myself . f . so wo will say good-bye here for the last time of 

t il, and you must try to think kindly of me, as I shall of you 
Iways ! ’ 

He saw that hei^ decision was irrevocable ; perhaps even felt 
the truth of her words, while something in her manner as much as 
her words told him that a change had taken place in her feelings 
towards him. Yet it ^ as not relief that ho felt then — only a bitter 
realisation, now that* ho had lost her, of all that she was, would 
ever be if> him. ‘ Is it really too late ? ’ he said impetuously, 
‘ Margot, t§ke time to think, before deciding . . . surely we need 
one another too much to i)art ! ’ 

‘ I need no one any more,’ she said. * I have decided, Nugent. 
Good-bye.’ • 

‘ Since it must be, then,’ he answered, and there, at the foot of 
the staifease, th^y jm^ted, cahuly on both sides now that parting 
was seen to be inevitable. 

Nugent went home to the Vicarage, too exhausted and stunned 
by all he had gone througli to be* capable of any acute emotion. In 
a few words ho told Millicont what had happened, and that after- 
noon, feeling that ho could bear Gorescombe no longer, ho went 
up to London, 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Margot goes to make amends. 

Chadwick had not attempted to prevent or follow Margot’s retreat. 
As if he felt a rebuke m Ormo’s rcinonstraiico, ho looked on in 
silence as the two quitted the room. lie regretted his hurst of 
passion ; even now, he could not storm at his step-daughter with- 
out that instant sense of inferiority. Abuse, after all, was a poor 
rovenge ho must find more ingenious methods than that ; now he 

wpI in il lash must be applied 

With all the science at his cominand. * 

1 '““ >>«• out of the house, as she had 

He wtitiifr M unsatisfactory. 

S,leT ml ♦}' I’nnself of her disgrace, 'and to be 

*.““1 the iveapon m the wound from time to time, to watch 
her sinking slowly under the burden of her qxpiatioii. 

heightened and inflamed its capacity for working mis- 
chief ‘By God, I’vo got it! ’ ho cried, after reflecting for some 

see her, lie said ; lie was quite calm now. t 

Mrs. Chadwick appeared, still in total ignorance' of what had 
m her husband, m a few terse, bitter sentences, put heif 

i^wld W ‘“'tiI ‘ ‘iaughter's duplichy and 

arwl?\.l^ ^’°n utterly incredulous; but 
at length, when unable to rcsi.st longer, .she began to protest her 
own miiocence and feebly lament her child’s misconduct. ‘ If I had 
jessed what was going on,’ she declared, ‘ I should never, never 

d was, I felt it was a pity poor Allen 
should have to go, though I did not like to question }o.fr judgment 
always has taken her own way from a child'; she never 
Seated me as a mother. I was not told a word-not a single word ! 

dmmbter oT ^ ‘ i'®*' now— I am,, ashamed that a 

dOTghter of mine should have acted so-so di.sgracefully. I could 

Jour Y^u Jo«hua,you believe me, don’t 

^ xou don t you don t connect 9?ie with this V ’ 

‘ No,’ said Chadwick, ‘ don’t you be alanncd, Selina, I don’t 
suspect you. Margot wouldn’t bo .as clover as I take her to be if 
she d chosen you for a coiifodorate. The question now is— what’s 

to fl efrf ^ thinking it over, and I’ve come 

to a conclusion which I think will meet the case. So if you’ll go 

and find her and brmg her in to mo— she’d better come, tell her— I 
can settle what her punishment is to be.’ 

. -^Pter a short delay, his wife returned with Margot. ‘ I’ve brought 
this wicked girl to hear your decision; she is resigned to anypu^h- 
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'ment you thimi proper to inflict— all I do ask, Jos>iua, is that you 
will not expose her publicly.’ 

‘ Well,’ he rex)lie(l, ‘ as she’s so sensitive when it’s her own 
character that’s concerned, I sux)pose I must make allowances for 
her. If Mid what was* just, I should send her away and let the 
whole county know why. Jlut I want my boy Allen back. I don’t 
believe he’d have let himself be treated as he was if he hadn’t had A 
soft place in his heart as well as his head, and it’s likely enough he 
won’t come back at all if he knows his dear, loving, tender-hearted 
f^tep-sister isn’t to be here. The first thing to be done is to find that 
boy, arid that I’ll do ; it’s only a question of a little money, he’ll be 
back in a few days from now. And then — and then, young lady,’ 
he continued with a gleam of malignity in his blood-tinged eyes, 

‘ we shall have an opjX)rtunity of testing your penitence. Your old 
lover has cast you off — I could sec that well enough just now. If 
i^y boy is willing, after the way you’ve treated him, to marry you, 
marry him you shall, or take the consequences ! ’ 

Suddehly as this huarre idea had been conceived, ho became 
more and more cnamcuircd of it. Ho knew IMargot’s aversion to 
Allen would render such a bond betwcc]i them the most exquisite 
ccftic^ivable punishment to her ; in its coarse materiality he con- 
sidered the mere possession of such a wife should satisfy Allen. It 
was nothing to him that neither her character nor her tastes made 
it probable that such a union would bo a hai)py one. Allen must 
manage her, |^eak her proud spirit; if he did not know how to do 
that with the advantage's he would have, he would be a fool indeed, 
%Lnd, in any case, the young fellow would have a wife whom many 
would envy him. * 

‘Margot,’ cried her mother, desperately anxious to smooth 
things over, ‘ you hear what your father is— is so generous as to 
propose ? It is reallyn.more— much more— than you deserve. Tell 
your father that you^are willing to be Allen’s wife, if he desires it 
... it is ihe very least you can do — now ! ’ 

Margot glanced wildly round ; the horror of this unlooked- 
for annouifbement almost deprived her of power to think. She 
felt abandoned in this extremity. Nugent was no longer at her 
side, she herself had sent him away, and her mother seemed to 
see nothing hideous and unnatural in this proposition. Must she 
yield? •Ah I no, anything sooner Mian that; and all at once her 
face- became calfn and resolved - she had decided what to do. 

‘I — I want timejto consider,’ she said, very low. Met me have 
till this evening ? ’ ^ 

‘ Don’t bo too long about it, then— or I may consider too. This 
evening you’ll be good enough to come and inform me wivat you 
are pleased to decide.’ 

^ ‘ You will know before that,’ she rejdied, ‘ whether from me or 
not.*^ And slowly, like one walking in sleep, she glided out of the 
rdom. 

Chadwick spent* the afternoon in drawing up advertisements 
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intended to catch Allen’s eye, and writing letter 'after letter td 
detectives and private inquiry agents, dashing them off in feverish 
haste, and then destroying them as unsatisfactory for various 
reasons. 

‘ Pah I ’ he said, after composing one of these dociime'iits for the 
tw entieth time. ‘ Why do I worry myself like this, wlien the 
c'nances are I can find out where he is at once ? It’s a thousand 
to one that gud Margot knows I Why the devil didn’t I think’of 
that before ? I’ve lost a whole afternoon over this ! I believe I’m 
going off my head with the excitement of it all. I’ll go and "e^ 
this out of Margot now— or, stay. I’ll send Selina.’ ’ ' 

^ His wife, after departing to obtain this information, came back 
into the study with a troubled expression. 

ell, inquired Chadwick, ‘ where docs sue say he is ? ’ 

I think she must be asleep, Joshua. I knocked several times, 
but I could not make her hear, or get any answer. It is better not 
to disturb her just yet, perhaps.’ 

1 11 give her another hour,’ ho said, ‘ not a minute more.’ 

Towards evening ho could wait no longer. ‘ She’ll listen when 

i knock,’ ho said, ‘ I’ll have no more of tliis d d sulkiii". I’m 

going myself.’ ” ^ ■ 

His wife followed him upstairs and along the corridor to Mar- 
got s I’oom , the children, vaguely conscious of some disturbance in 
the air, left tlieir tea in the schoolroom and crept up, too, at a dis- 
tance. ^ Guy himself, who had been hanging about alkday in moody 
indecision, uncertain whether he ought not to leave the house, and 
yet unwilling to do so without having seen Ida once more, followed* 
too. r 

Mrs. Chadwick knocked first, or rather tapped softly. ‘ Margot, 
dearest, it is I mother, you will let mother in ! I want to si)eak 
to you I’ But there was no answer. '' 

‘ Joshua,’ she faltered, ‘ I— I don’t like this ... if I could only 
see into the room, but it’s all dark . , , she — she may hava 
tainted I ’ 

‘I’ll soon bring her out of that I ’ answered Chadwick brutally. 
‘Margot— do you hear me ? ’ ho shouted, ‘ I’ve had enough of this 
loUy— open the door, I say I ’ 

And he hammered and thundered on the panels with his heavy 
fists, while Lettice and Reggio began to cry. t: 

Stop that, will you I ’ cried their stepfather savagely, * how' can 
I hear your sister speak in this din ? there’s nothing to cry about.* 
And again he thundered at the door, and again there was only 
silence within. • ^ 

Another person had joined the group in the corridor ; it was Ida, 
who, pale and dishevelled, with a loose wrapper thrown over her, 
had stolen out of her room. / 

said, ‘ oh, never mind me, I am better— quite well-1 
Wha^s Guy, AVho is this they are trying to awafto . . . not— 
not Margot ? * ° . ( 
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— I thiiik it is/ said Guy, trying to speak cheerily, iVs 
notion", Ida ; go back to your room, or you’ll be ill again.’ 

But Ida refused to move ; she stood there, watching her step- 
father with a fascinated horror in her eyes. 

^ ‘ Margot,’ said Chadwick, liis voice thick with passion, ‘ if you 
don’t open this door directly — by heaven I’ll break it in I ’ 

Then Ida rushed forward with a cry : ‘ Don’t speak to her lii^o 
that! ’ she cried, ‘you will be sorry I . . . Can’t you understand? 
She cannot hear you any more — she will 7iever open . . . she is 
lying there, dead 1 I am sure of it. Oh, Margot, Margot ! ’ 

‘ Don’t talk such cursed nonsense ! ’ said Chadwick hoarsely, 
though he had turned ghastly pale ; ‘ she’s shamming, or sulking. 
I’ll soon see which.’ 

In another minute he fetched one of the hre-irons from the 
opposite room. ‘ Stand away ! ’ he said, and after a few violent 
blows the panel fell out shattered, but the portiere before the door 
inside still hid the interior of the room, and no one had courage for 
a moment to withdraw it. 

The door, which was locked, and from which the key had appa- 
rently fallen, as it not in the key-hole, had been shaken by 
tlTe blows and soon yielded. Then Chadwick Hung it back and 
went in, while the others held their breath in awful expectation. 

He glanced round the dainty room, first in evident fear, then 
with a reaction of relief and anger combined. 

‘ She’s ma>do fools of us all ! ’ he said ; there’s not a sign of her 
here --she’s got away ! ’ 

Ida, who had been cowering back in a corner with hidden eyes 
and a face the colour of chalk, burst into a wild laugh at this. 

‘ She’s got away I you can’t catch her ; you can’t hurt her now 1 ’ 
she cried ; and violent hysterics followed whicli made it necessary 
to carry her back intodier own room. 

Margcit had escaped, and her flight had been easily and simply 
accomplished. She had collected all her few valuables, and, wait- 
ing till the^iour when the servants were all at dinner, had gone out, 
drawing the portiere, locking the door behind her, and carrying 
away the key. ilhcn stealing down by the back staircase, she had 
gained the stables, where Yarrow came out of his kennel with a 
rattle of his cluyn and a long affectionate whine — there was no one 
else to see her, and, not daring to stop, she passed on and gained a 
by-road that, by a ^ somewhat circuitous route would, she knew, 
bring her out by the village of J.hiddock’s End, through which the 
rail passed, for she feared to be recognised by some of the Gorse- 
combe officials, if she went to the station there. 

And so an hour and a half later, tired and dusty, she stood on 
the platform at Puddock’s End, waiting for the train which, as she 
liad calculated, she was just in time to catch. There were very few 
there, and if^ome of them remembered her as the young lady they 
Bad seen driving or Hding about Gorsecombe, it was only to wonder 
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evading him the temiimis, and, when they arrit^ed, she keptTier 
seat as long as possible, until, in fact, a porter gave her the super- 
lluous information that ‘ they didn’t go no further,’ after which she 
was ashamed to stay in the carriage. 

Haviifg no luggage to detain lier, she was able to drive away at 
once, aiftl told her cabman to take her to the address scrawled by 
Allen on the scrap of paper which she still preserved. As her haft- 
S(fin passed out of tlic station, she had one last glimpse of Nugent’s 
tall ligiirc in the group before the luggage-van; he was too much 
engaged in identifying his portmanteaus to look round. ‘ Even 
now, ’•she thought, ‘he is not too heart-broken to think about his 
liat-box ! ’ and then she smiled, though bitterly, at her own un- 
reasonableness. 

It was a long dri\^ across London to Clerkenwell ; the streets 
seemed close and fetid after the pure country air ; she was mor- 
bidly alive to the ugliness and scpialor through which much of their 
road lay. ^ And yet it was not all ugly— could not be on that lovely 
August evening, with the dingy brick fronts ot the houses, giving 
out a warm apricot glow, and towers and steeples shining like 
enchanted palaces in spnset glories of rose and gold, while, towards 
tlfo East, a few llamingo-tintcd clouds sailed, like lazy dragons, 
through the blue-green sky. And in the humbler and quieter streets 
there was a pleasant air of relaxation, small shopkeepers gazing 
placidly from their doors, women chatting at street-corners, children 
dancing on tli^j pavement to a friendly piano-organ— much, even in 
busy, toiling, ugly London, to see and feel the bettor for. 

Eut Margot had no eyes lor it ; as she drove on, her imagina- 
tion was busy draimftising the scene that was coming. Should she 
find Allen in his lodgings, would he bo in a state to understand her 
—reckless, obstinate, how should she make it clear to him that her 
own return was hopeless, that to delay his for another day would 
bo boyish folly ? li Jic were to insist on remaining where she was, 
how should she escape ? She lelt that she might bo encountering 
ditliculties, even dangers, but she relied on her own courage and 
address to Tarry her through— she could not rest until she had ac- 
complished this act of penance. 

ihe cab stopped before a house which, if respectable, was poor 
and mean-looking enough. JMargot, as she alighted, felt its squalor 
— but r»ther on^her o^j^n account than on Allen’s. The woman who 
let the rooms came to the door, a typical London landlady of the 
lower class — dirty, imtidy, cringing, yet suspicious. 

She was plainly surprised a^ this stately young lady’s inquiry 
for any lodger of hers, particularly as IMargot’s appearance did not 
suggest the ‘ Bible- woman.’ 

‘ I am^ a friend of Mr. Chadwick’s,’ said Margot. When it came 
tj^ the point, she could not bring herself to mention their relation- 
ship. 

‘ If you’r# a friend, miss,’ said the woman, ‘ in course that’s 
rfhother thing, but I didn’t know as Mr. Chadwick had friends 
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aondng the quality, nor yet no friends belonging to h im ahywhereSj 
which he never give me to understand so himself.’ 

‘ Is he at homo now ? Can I see him ? ’ asked IVfargot curtly. 
The woman wiped her hands on her apron. ‘ Well, no, miss,’ 
she said apologetically; ‘it so ’appens that you can’t sec him, ivk 
at this partickler time. I’m sure I ’ope you won’t blame me for 
h&cting as I did, seeing as I’m a poor woman with my living to get, 
and no one to look to for any expenses I might be put to, and thimk- 
ing it best he should go, on all accounts.’ 

‘ It you mean you have turned him out of your house,’ said 
Margot, 3^011 ha\e done a tiling you will be sorry for feti. your 
own sake ! ’ 

‘ It s well for you to talk, miss, but he’s better otf at the ’orspital 
than what he’d ha’ been if I’d k(‘p’ him whine ho was.’ 

‘The hospital ! exclaimed IMargot, with a strange contraction 
of the heart, ‘ has he had an accident ? Where is he ? ’ 

At bin Ijai tholoinew s orsjutal, nnss. \ou sec, he was away 
for a day and night about a week ago, and he come homo soppin‘>^ 
wet the follering afternoon, and looking that bad, I see he’d taken 
a chill, and I aist him to lay uji a bit, but be didn’t seem to care 
what he did, and he wouldn’t take no advice nor nothing, and the 
next day he couldn’t get up to his work, and I knew he’d be laid 
up for some time. And seeing as I couldn't nurse him here, having 
no conveniences for sickness in my ’ouse, why, I ’ad him took to 
the ’orspital, miss, where he’d ’ave all he required.’ e, 

‘ You did quite right,’ said Margot hurriedly. ‘ Tell me, where 
is this place ? Will they let me see him there if I go ? ’ » 

liless you, yes, miss, if it s the proper time. I know when my 
poor son fell off of a van and was laying there, they let me go m and 
see him every day. And it you want to go there now, there’s my 
little boy ’ere as will go with you and show '^,he way. Jimmy, T)ut 
on your ’at and go with the lady to the ’orspital— //ow know.’ 

bo Jimmy acted as Margot’s escort. ‘ Do you know, she asked 
him, as he padded along at her side, ‘ if Mr. Chadwick is really ill 
or not ? ’ f 

‘He didn’t look very bad, miss, ho ’ad quite a colour when they 
come for him with the stretcher. I ’ope as notlqnk won’t ’appen 

to him, miss. He treated me and Tolly that's my sister. Tolly is 

very kind alius. Day he went orf, lie give \is sixpence atween us 
two, and told us he should come laick either very ’appy or very 
miserable, he didn’t know which, and we wjys to wish him luck. 
And we did, miss, but he ain’t ’^d much on it yet. This here’s 
Bartholomew’s gate, miss ; the porter ’ll tell you if you can see 
him.’ 

‘ Thank you, Jimmy,’ said Margot, ‘ and— and I want you to 
take this, if you will, and give l-alf to Tolly.’ 

‘ Why, it’s arf-a-dollar, miss ! ’ cried the'boy. ‘ Did you mean it"? » ' 
‘ It’s because you were kind to Mr. Chadwick,’! said Margbt, 
(vlshing he were clean enough to kiss. Her eyes were stulig 
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' with tears as •he passed under the double areln\iay. ‘ Those 4:'oor 
C'hildren were kind,’ she was thinking, ‘ why could not I be kinder ? 
— why ? why ? ’ 

Tlio porter told her the name of the w^ard in which Allen was, 
{^jtid, if f 4 ^e went up, she was told, she might he permitted to see 
him. The quadrangle within lookcal cool and quiet with its fine 
trees, under wliieh one or two medical students were strollyig 
h(irelieaded in tlie dusk. She found the right door aiid went uj) 
the hroad stairs, clinging to the old oak balusters; at the several 
Janding-stages there w'ei’e the great doors of the wai’ds, from which 
cam«» a faint odour of anaesthetics and the hushed waiiling of 
infants, and at the top of all was the ward she sought ; she stopped 
for a moment on the thresliold, dreading to enter, and then, over- 
coming her terror, sJic went in. 

There w'as notliing rejudsive, notliing grim or obtrusively painful 
in the S(*ene that met lier eyes. 'I’he long ward had a cheerful 
look, with the bright ])ictures on the w\alls, the flow'ers, and bird- 
cages in *1116 wdndow's, the touches of colour from the pink counter- 
panes and blue checked curtains, tlic general impression of air and 
light. She felt reassured : it seemed a place to get w ell in — not to 
die^in. 

As she stood there, one of the Nurses, a girl of about her owui 
age, came up in her pretty striped hospital dress, and, on hearing 
her object, told her the numl)er of Allen’s bed. 

*T will take you to him,’ she said; ‘may I ask if you are a 
friend of his ? ’ 

' ‘ I am his sister.’ 

‘ I am afraid hc^w ill not know you ; he has been delirious most 
of the day,’ she said. 

‘ Is he — is he dangerously ill ? ’ asked IMargot, with renewed 
alarm. * 

‘ The doctor does not give much hope,’ said the nurse, wdth a 
gentle i^atter-of-facdness, ‘ l)ut there is still a chance that he will 
get over it. It is intlainmation of the lungs.’ 

Margot passed u]i between the rows of beds to the end of the 
room, and there, witli his hands spread out on the coverlet, a bright 
flush on his face, Allen was lying; his eyes w'cre bright, and she 
thought, as she took the revolving seat by his bedside and spoke 
his nt^ne softly, tlu^ lie knew^ her. 

But he wc^it on muttering — at first incoherent sentences, and 
then, as though her presence affected him to some degree, more 
lucidly. 

‘ Tell her I didn’t cheat in 1 ,he Casino,’ ho was saying, evidently 
imagining himself back at Trouville ; ‘ she thinks I did— that’s 
why she has gone away — and I shall never see her again, never I ’ 

Then the scene shifted. ‘ Didn’t you know', Margot ? You’re 
going to live with us now — all of you, always ! . . . I shall see 
lier every #Iay — every day I AVe are bound to be friends now, 
•aren’t we ? But I wish she looked more pleased over it. I didn’t 
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we 11 be like ono family together m no time-ilon’t you think so ? 
i-eople do-hving m the same house ami that, ami it isn’t as if I 
was a stranger to her, cither, is it ? Ami I’m sure I’ll try my best 
to make her feel at homo ami happy. . . . «he is feeling slvaiige ak 
nrst, but she 11 come roiiml right enough. ... I wish she’d take 
m.re notice of me. I do all I can to please hei-but she nS 
notices. When she sees me start out hunting on Hussar— but isn’t 
Hussar dead ibid— and I reiiicinber now . . . tluit's why sho 
laughed at me ; that’s wliy tlicy’ll none of ’em spoak to me now I 
•.* *./ t think you'd turn a.i^ainst mo, Lottie, hut it don’t 
9 don’t yoK think I’m treated rather 

bad . Ah, you don t know her, or you wouldn’t say sho docs it to 
^awme on ! . . I tell you she’s not the gifl a fellow could act 
bold with ; she— she makes you feel small someliow . . . and— vet 
there she is-opposite. I never saw her look lilic that before- she’s 
sorry about soinethui^ . . Ah, what a fool 1 was— what a fool I 

I couldn t help it. Why did sho half shut her eyes in tl-.at way '? 

'T ’ only make her own that I could .4t 

like a gentleman! If there was only something I could do for her, 
to make her friends with mo again 1 . . . SIio is friends, or wliy 
doesshe write? Tell me that I don’t care-they may callme 

lu’f only for a little while; only fo/ a little 
while! ^\hen she comes back it will be all right. . . . But she is 
back, and-shc doesn’t say anything ! I can’t get to see her alone ; 
she s always in Ida s room. \Vhy does sho never hiontion that 
letter ?— she never does. I won’t he the first. I’ll show her I can . 
be gentleman. I won’t allude to it till she does. ... Ah but I 
must— I must . . . they’re going to send mo to India-away from 
her, and still she won’t say anything 1 There sho sits-so pretty, 
and scornful, and silent, and knowing all the (timo 1 If you keci) a 
lady s secrets and bear the blame of wh.at she’s done, you mustn’t 
It— that isn’t maimers ! It’s not as if she 

i out of me. I’ll go to 

India, f that will please her Tlicre-sho is son-, for me ; 

grateful, too, only she doesn’t like to say so; she, doesn’t want 
anyone to know yet. She trusts me-I’ll show her I’m to be 
trasted. I d sooner die than split on her now she’s kind again. 

She IS singing “ Abide with me ” . . . no-no, it’s not Margot, „’oi 
Margot— only one of the passengers in the salobn . . . it-it sounded 

f t‘ ■ f *5*°"?’**^ I "'•■'s there outside the church in the 
dark, at Lingford. I forgot I was on board ship- going to India 
That s how it was, IVIr. Benhaiu it was hearing the tune.’ 
fi lA his mind began to ramble back to the Indian gold 

fields; he was watching the digging, or the crushing, card-playing 
m the miners’ bungalows, but always on the verge of becoming 
immensely rich. It’s there— they all say it’s there 1 ’ he would 
repeat again and again ; ‘ veins of it- lodes of it 1 Tlwv’ve struck 
the dip— at last ! The shares are going up already . Margot V 
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.shall see you j^ain very soon now . . . you won’t despise me wljen 
I come back rich . . . I — I knew what I was cfoing, you see — 
better than iridigo-plantin", with evoryone tliinkinj^ me a tliief ! ’ 

She had to sit tliero and liear it all : her attempts to soothe 
hyn were^unheeded ; she could oidy wait, liopinj^^ to catch the first 
sign of r^hurning intelligence to which slie could appeal for forgive- 
ness ; and still he wandered, and every word she heard came as a 
fresh stab. The pride in wliich she had wraj^ped herself s*o 
stubbornly fell from her there ; at last she saw herself as she was, 
with no sophistries, no self-delusions, to shelter her from her own 
dbntaeipt. 

Was it she indeed who had ])orsistently scorned, misjudged, 
and ill-treated this poor boy, who had l^orne all this for love of her ? 
She, who — not an hpjir ago— had been framing little speeches of 
haughtily conventional gratitude, (piestioning his claims even to 
such meagre acknowledgment as that ? And now — when no atone- 
ment seemed too much to be made —his cars w^ero closed to her 
remorse, his lips could not frame the forgiveness without which she 
would know no peace ! 


CII AFTER X 

BEYOND HER POWER 

Cliilc^if it were thine error or thy crime 
I cure no longer, being all unblest, 

Wed whom tliou wilt — but I am sick of Time 
Ami 1 desire to rest. 

Pass o», weak heart, and leave me where I lie, 

Go by. Go by, 

* Tennyson. 

The dusk^lowly deepened till the green summits of the trees in 
the courtyard were no longer visilde in the blue-grey outside the 
windows. It was the hour when even exceptional visitors w'cre 
expected to lea^T,‘and, as Margot heard the hushed good-byes or 
forced-cheerful leave-takings that were taking place around her, she 
rememt)ercd fov the <irst time that, Avhen she too went, she 'would 
have no place to go to. The house physician w’as just going his 
round, and remained for some time by Allen’s bedside ; when he 
had finished his examination <|ind given some directions to the 
nurse, Margot, who had been recpiested to withdraw during these 
proceedings, returned and spoke to him. ‘ Will you tell me,’ she 
said imploringly, ‘how long he will be like this — when he will 
know me ? ’ 

. ‘ I am afraid I cannot say that.’ 

‘ And miftt I go away now, leaving him like— like this ? * 
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you would wish to remsin here for the 


'‘Ah,* said tl?ie doctor, 
night, then ? ’ 

‘ I might ! ■ said Margot eagerly. 
aimnsS' “I'’ ‘e 

very near the solution of tl,‘e groat n!ysteiT"‘ '"'® ‘hemselvos 

!=■= 

this r! I u“yoi tS„^rr'""f somollring-biu’ n^f 
chap like me— not iif tliat wat Stn? goo^-ihr-notliing 

'f ” 

ride with them ? ” And now vou wi f ’ ' ^ ^ *“« 

.h„. will, . .a,!!; '“■ "■> ‘w 

.1 ha?® “puWoi°°wl a ?wS'' ■' ‘•'"t ';}' ’‘”" »»»<>« 

•omethinglorefiMhisfacef AU .he L??f ih"'i”'L™i 

men wodd he .wrte ! she ..t e„ i„ ,he Je„re«ghl ; f,o« 
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one or two of®the iicighbouriiij' beds came inoan^ of pain or din- 
j)atience at intervals. An old Jew in an opposite bed, who was 
dying of some internal disease, kept up a disniJil croon of ‘ Ah, la, 
la I bi-bi-bi ! ’ for hours, to cheat the gnawing pain, only stopping 
t# curse « ])arrot when it woke and croaked drowsil>\ The nurses 
came rci^md from time to time, taking temperatures and administer- 
ing medicines, often to meet with peG\ ish ingraiitude from the 
BMlferers. 

One of the night nurses came to ]\[arg()t and persuaded her to 
\io down, since she could do nothing for Allen now. ‘ I will call 
you'^" there is a change,’ she said ; and .Margot lay down on the 
couch, though it v/as some tinu' before slie closed licr eyes. 

"While she had been sitting by Allen’s bed she had seen her duty 
in a new light : she Ijtid formed the resolve which, a few hours ago, 
no power on earth could have wrung from her — she had decided 
that she must marry Allen. 

Not that she had come to love him— that would never be ; even 
now, in the very height of her i)ity, she foresaw' that sliew'ould have 
a reaction to contend with— that when Allen got well, as he would 
]iow', since he was slec^)ing so (juietly, and the nurse had spoken of 
a*cliange — when Allen got w ell, the real ordeal would begin. 

But she had done with love ; she would find Iku* ha})pincss now 
in doing her duty — in trying to give her poor despised lover some 
return for all she had cost him, since she was still desirable in his 
eyes. M hei^ he awoke he would be able to understand, and she 
would tell him that she was there, and that he must hasten to get 
well and be happy. 

Then she too sl»pt, and in her sleep there came a terrible dream. 
She was Allen’s wife, and he had reverted to his w’orst ; she saw 
him, more degraded, more contemptible, than in the old days. And 
now they were (piariielling one of those intense and vivid scenes 
which Nature in repose presents wTth such terrific dramatic force 
and rcal^m. It was in the library at Agra House, and she was 
remonstrating W'itli him as he sat there, huddled up, blinking evilly 
at her witl^ bemused red eyes ; she w as appealing to his love for 
her. And then he turned on her, and his eyes had the same mock- 
ing light in thejn #he knew so woll in his father’s, and ho told her 
that he had never loved her, always hated her, that ho had married 
her, pattly out of refuge, partly out of pity I And, as she heard, 
she saw Nugent Orme standing in the doorway, and woke with a 
cry. • 

The birds were chirping in the coming dawn : the foliage, the 
lines of roof and cornice, were all sharply revealed in the raw bluish 


light of early day. ^ ^ ^ -t. 

She remembered her dream with a shudder. Thank (jod, it 
jvas a dream 1 And yet if it were to come true if it were sent as 
a warning ? She lay trembling there, the resolution with which she 
had fallen tilleep ebbing away as the daylight broadened ; no— she 
^ould not marry Allen : she would bo a tender, loving sister to him, 
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would bearliy ■o''oodi«tiolXor '"''I 

her couch. nurse staiuhii" by 

t%j f iron sa^ 
hand, ‘So\‘^could'c;’dl'y.H;:''r! ?%yf.^’. ‘'^'^''"7 

iJ^dTed hi his sil'r,, i’" ho h"'!’ ^ ‘ 

brain had heon iiai.pioi- „i os th-u, ' n v l'’"‘'"""i’'i''‘; ‘‘‘stR'Aed 

should she wish It otLoi-ui::: t-.:' i;;:. Hut cih'M :rrif '""-"'■•y 

of feeling that she had not ivniainod sit id v o 

atonement of hers, that lie was il.-a ,, ' ta*aly 

there seeJdng ids forgive, lesr. H.' ,. ,• «>*o "as 

struggle; she lived and was fri'c-liut tho' 

her. ‘'ot tlio victory was not with 


CIIAPTJOR XT. 

A IIOUSK OF MOUUNLVG. 

Margot’s escape, wliicli, besides haulkiii-hcrsteu foil.. - , 

of vengeance, depriveil him of Ins l,.wt ,®“P''ather s schemes 
Allen’s whereabouts, rekindled (’h ulvA ' l ’ ^ (hscoveriu" 

deprived him of all m.^sle^of hhi H i“i 

being a party to her lli<dit at.,1 accu.sod his wife of 

turned he would break up his' househoW ind Wo^‘‘'V‘'^'u 
the barest means of subsistence. ’ family with 

ment conibincd htd imule Ihm' almost"/ "* 1 ‘h ink and excite- 

his threats of violence wh /h i'lin T- ‘orrilKid her by 

his carrying out rDi o " real danger of 

not to leave the iioHi at prc.///,h nul^h^^s ““‘•‘“'n 

to conceal the family scandal if 'nossill' . Preferred 

anxiety for Ida. pos.sible, and /lo consented, out of 

;«£ £ » 

forgotten for the time ; his mind wlas f.df//f Margot was 

Allen’s return. Ho talked of a grand iHi... ^ celebrating 

ations, of rejoicings in which the whr I '■n h’rf?® and illumin- 

distempered fancy ran wih on should join ; his 

amongst which that of forcing* hirmw/llhllf ? ideas,, 
their own humiliation was foremost family to assist in 

H. w„ „a m,J.ing hi. 
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•forgoing up to Condon at once to begin the search, ^hen a telegram 
was brought in. ‘ It’s about the boy,’ he said, and then, as he 
^^lanced through it, his bice turned livid. ‘ Look at that I ’ he said 
to his wife. The telegram contained these words : Allen is here 
vcmj ill. ^Coinc at once. You ivill find me here. Be preioared 
for the woriit. Margot, Bartholomew's Hospital.' 

‘ I shall find her there ! ’ ho repeated with a sinister emphasig. 

‘ U I find licr, and not liim, I know what I shall do. Yes, I know 

what I shall do I’ . i i 

As Guy sat in the morning-room trying to read, Mrs. GnadwicK 
burstrin, pale with fear. ‘Guy, dear Guy!’ she gasped, ‘a tele- 
gram has come from Margot. Allen is dying in a hospital, and she 
is with him. My husband is going up there at once. Oh, I am 
afraid, I am afraid ! •! saw him take out a revolver. If— if he finds 
Allen is dead, ho is capable of anything. For God’s sake go with 
him; yon can telegraph to her at the station; tell her she must not 
stay. I think he is mad. Oh, make haste and go with him, he is 
just startifig . . . you will do this for us, we are so helpless 1 ’ 

Guy sprang up, glad of anv kind of action just then. ‘ Of 
course;’ ho said cheerfully, ‘ I’ll go. I’ll keep him from getting 
nffar^her, never fear, h(5 shan’t touch Margot. Don’t tell Ida where 
I’ve gone, she might be nervous.’ 

Chadwick was standing in the hall as he came out ; ‘ \Yill you 
give mo a lift as far as the station, sir ? ’ Guy said, as nonchalantly 
as he could. ^ Chadwick did not hear him, he was preparing to get 

‘Better let mo take the reins, sir,’^ said Toidiam, from the 
horse’s head. ‘I’vcbhad to juit ’Arcbell in the tra}), the other osses 
not being tit to go out, and the mare’s Iresli and she 11 take some 
driving.’ 

‘Do you think I ^an’t drive?’ cried Chadwick with an oath. 

‘ I’ll give her driving enougli. Here, get up behind and hold your 

fool’s tongue.’ * . n i /• i i 

Guy saw that if ]icrniission was asked, it would be refused, and 
so, as sooft as Chadwick took the reins, he sprang up behind the 
dog-cart. Topham gave the mare her head, and his master started 
her with a cut whi^di sent them down the drive at a gallop, leaving 
Topham himself far in the rear, 

Ile^Ramo back todho porch. ‘ Master won t stop to take me up 
now, ma’am,’ tie said, ‘ he didn’t ouglit to ha’ drove, and that s 
the truth. Is Mr, JJ^othani going to bring the trap back, or what? 

‘ No, no,’ said Mrs. Chadwick, ‘go down to the station, and as 
fast as you can, you will bo waftted to take the dog-cart home. 

Topham went off grumbling. ‘To the station.^’ ho miitteied 
to himself, ‘they’re lucky if they get there! I know I wish I’d 
put the cob in, lame as ho is. ’Arebell ain’t used to such work, 

she ain’t.’ , . ^ 

That m<|pi’ning, as klillicent Orme stood at her window in the 
Vicarage, looking out over the sweetbriar hedge upon the broad 


the PART.Vn 

arms, and then, thinkino- better of it o^'^stretched 

Chadwick’s do"-cart dash bv at hondln’,„T 

from side to side. The li^ef ’7 

arimal, and, as they flashed bv „ t.?. ■' 1»« 

clambering across in a desperate effort^? on the back seat was 

the maddened horse. Ti fd. Ute^^^ . '‘“d 6t«n 

rimning in the direction the ve So tl a 

more stolid, stood at thoirtoi^^^^-^^ 

surrtmLdfhe we!;uo\horcf^^^^^^ 

the doctor appeared, and both linrripfl^^l*^^ and presently 

Millicent ran down into ht -de ^ f V-‘\ ‘’*® 

foil in with a stream of vida'.ls V"/ 
tell nie ? ’ she asked of then.." ‘ Is any ine lmrV?‘"'’^’'"" •’ 

Teem^Snow or%«e as Ti" ’o« ‘ .^^'®«'"^°l'vi’ek’d,S 

young Muster Otham with hh^ ’®'»- And 

'appened along of he, there’ll bo iino tmuh has 

be that, and hL the haTr an’ all A ^ ° «P at Awle.gh, there’ll 

«»'ti4')'.7'h”’b.' »'>» •»« 

tother one, yes, he’ll be ’urt bad too tho™ ^’ro"^ And the 

a ’orsc-rug ; ah, dear mo, .such thlnn-s’ninTi m 

since I’ve lived ’ere Stand h-ick *" Gorsecombo 

-•.niyi ■!. risS.tlfU";? ‘'“'‘IM -ud. 

w.. «‘d3™„Vhl'l“witl“ "‘I',”" ■''“■I- It 

crowd following at a res|.eclfiirdiKnmcc. ’ ”” ” •‘dol'ed 

there in dreadfd7n4tVcs4*’7nio n47’’'l' ”i iH ^o lay 

over his face, and Millicent caudlt her l'”'’' ‘|''■.®"'n a handkerchief 

dead, too, thougras a°mato of foot" ho'^'tdl 

walked by his sid^, and the gri n TiUk ^<><=^0'^ 

work!’ he was saying to sympa-thishg comjrnions, ^s«ch;S 
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little ’oss as sSe was too I If she’d been dniv’ prbper, she’d n^er 
ha’ come to this end. God forgive me, but when I see a ’oss treated 
so, I til ink a broken neck’s no more than his deserts, a madman he 
was if ever I see one ! ’ 

* LaterJ JV^illicent heard the details from one of the eye-witnesses. 
The dog-cart had overturned at a corner, Chadwick being instantly 
killed, and Guy Hotham, who had been thrown upon a heap tif 
stones, taken up insensible ; the doctors pronounced it a severe case 
of concussion of the brain, and considered his recovery almost hope- 
kiss. Lady Adcla and her daughter Joceline came over in haste 
from Hawieigh Court, but they had to be content to nurse him at 
Agra House, as it was iinpossilde to move him. 

The accident furnished the stajile of village conversation ; in the 
grocers’ shops or the* alehouse ])arlour, the persons who had been 
fortunate enough to see it happen enjoyed a brilliant social success. 
The village hairdresser, who was also a literary character, being 
accredited local reporter to the ‘ Pineshire Herald, drew vip.^i' thril- 
ling account of the disaster tor his paper, in his finest language, ot 
course describing it as ‘ a sliocking latality which has cast a decided 
gloom over the locality.’ Kumour was busy with the e\ents at 
Agm House which had precedcal the catastrophe— how Miss 
Chevening had run away the day betore, it was believed to be 
secretly married to young Mr. Allen up in London, and how his 
father was actually on his way to stop the runaway match. Many 
wondered ‘ liow Madam Chadwick would take it,’ and especially 

. how she was ‘ left.’ . 

Little of all this gossip liad penetrated the Vicarage walls; the 
Vicar had gone u])*to Agra House, as his ollice recpiired, to offer 
sympathy and religious consolation, without succeeding in seeing 
any of the family. Lady Adela and iMiss Hotham were there in 
attendance on Guy, But tliey were thrown very much on their ow’ii 
resources, for Mrs. Qiadwick was too prostrated to pay any atten- 
tion to their comforts. 

One (^^ening, a day or two after the accident, Millicent was 
sitting alone in the Vicarage, when a ^ isitor wais announced, and 
Ida entered. 

For a time «h(f clung to Millicent without a w^ord, incapable of 
speech for the deep dry sobbing that shook her slight frame. The 
two gifts had i^ver 4jeen very intimate, and the elder was surprised 
and even more touched by the contideiice and dependence such a 
visit implied now. • ... 

‘ I know, you poor Ida,’ sliQisaid, ‘ I know how horribly sad it is 
for you — don’t try to speak just yet.’ 

‘I must,’ said Ida, ‘ or I shall go mad. Millicent, it is so dread- 
ful at home. Lady Adela manages everything. Mother has left it 
•all to her, and — and they won’t let me go to him. He has never 
§poken — not once since ; he was only conscious for a short time. 
The doctor#say he may get over it yet, but I know he is dying. God 
means him to die— to punish me I ’ 
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Dear Ida, do not way to such thon^dits ! ^God docs not* 
puimh us throu*;!! the innocent. If Guy is taken aw'ay, it will bo 
not because of any wronjr you may have done, but becjiuse, though 
we cannot see or understand it now, it is best so, Ida.’ ” 

‘ You may say so— believe so, if you like— but I hiVnc IIo®is 
imnislim^r nie. Why, Millicent, but for me, Guy would Aot have 
^-^me on that do,L?eart. Tliat shows -that shows ! Oh, tell me, 
Millicent, it I sjieak now and own what I havedoiio, will God fiTr- 

^ clo-will lie, Millicent -will 

‘ Is your silence iujuriuff someone else ? ’ 

‘ \es,’ said Ida in a whisper. 

it is Slht' '“T*‘ ''-''■'''‘■■'KO, but bocanso 

tliaYl havc^^ ^ soiiiono wlio hait U better right to hoar 

somebody. Jlilhccn , if you will sit with your face turned away, 
and inoiuiso not to look at me, I think 1 could tell yoV. Don’t 
Ulterrupt mo or I can’t go on. It was all so long ago, when I was 
<I me a child-is one punished the same for what ono does al a 
cln d I wonder ?-it is not lair ! Ih.t .Vllon'had a tutor then-..M?. 

bin 'vas silly enough to fall madly in lovo with 

him. Miss Henderson knew all about it, and slie said Jig cared for 

ami when' V.- ’ Ar’Tr 1°" ^ ’'clim ed it all, 

and when Mi. MelJadenv w’as sent aw'ay I w'as miserable. Then 
Miss Henderson managed lor herself and me to go down to Bourne- 

time^ *’PiirT lie would bo there part of tho' 

time. But I didn t see him, and .she went onmiaking exemses for 

^ m -’“y I see him and he 
'Vithoiit even looking at me, and I couldn’t undersUnd it. 
bhe told mo he was .so sensitive, felt my step.fathcr’s treatment so 
very keenly, and that was why ho hail not liked to spo.ak to me. 
So she arranged meetings with him m various jdaces, a id I gave 
her letters to take to him and she brought baek'an.swws by wmd 
But he wouldn’t write or consent to see mo, she said— hot vet nt 
least, and she said after each interview with him that .she iiad 
almost persuaded him that there ivoiild bo no- harm in liis just 
meeting me for once. Ho wa.s so dreadfully poor, she saKoo 
poor to stay there very long, for ho had scan-edy any monv^y, and 
my step-father had relused to p.ay him any salary. I was so^afraid 
le would leave without seeing mo again, and 1 hated to think that 
he had not been fairly treated a^ our house. I thomdit he was 
angry with ino, too, a little, and that was why ho woubf go on re- 

^ ^ •’“C'^ived so easily ; 

but just remember how young 1 was, and I thought myself L 
desperately m love then I . . Well, 1 wanted him to haTtho 
mv ^ enough, and I knew 

wf P remembgred that at 

home I had a valuable locket which I never wore. If I could only 
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• Bell that and^send him the money and make hidi think my step- 
father sent it — people do those tlnn^^s in novels, and I had read so 
many I Even it lie found mo out, it would touch him, I thouj^ht. 
But I was atraid to sell the tliin.i,^ myself in any of the Bournemouth 
»ops ^tlmu^dit the people would ask questions, or cheat me, per- 
haps, ^ *lhen at last I thoiii^ht it I could only "et someone at home 
to (lo it tor mo — but Mar^a)t Avas at Bourmunouth with me; anti, 
besides, I knew she Avould refuse, for she did not like Mr. Mella- 
dow. There was only Allen — and Allen hati'd me, and was just as 
hkely to tell somebody to spite nu'. or tease me aljout it always in 
a Iffrtelul way he had ! But 1 knew he would do anythinf^ for 
Miir^^ot, and so — you know I wrilt? so like her — I put her name to 
the letter, d’he lockets were' both exactly the same, so if he took 
hers instead of mine**it wouldn’t matter, and I meant to explain it 
all. So I sent the letter without tellin<^ (kimilla about it, and she 
jiroinised that slu' would manatee some way of brin^dn<.,Mts to^^^ethcr 
very soon. I waited and waited for an answer from Allen, but be- 
fore it cafne 1 Idund a hdter from Camilla one dreadful monu’ng 
asking me to for; 4 ’i\ e her for ha\ ni_Lt d(‘ceived me from the first. It 
Avas she whom Mr. Melladew liad b('en in love witli all the time! 
Mo Jiad arran;^'ed that tlu'v should nuad now and tlien, and as soon 
as she had stayed at .Bourin'inouth tlu' ri.adit number of days, he 
was to come do\\’n and marry her at the Bei^istr\’ Ollico ; and they 
had been just marric'd wlien she wrote. I thouylit 1 should have 
died then— l^wanted to ... 1 was very ill; eyei’ythin" was a blank 
ior ever so lon.Lt; and even when I reni('nd)ered, I couldn’t be sure 
how much ot it was rc'ah and how mueli a dreadful, shameful 
dream I I did not t^'cm to love him any lonjjjer. L couldn’t believe 
that I over had really loved him like that, and yet - there was that 
letter about tlie locket ! . . . i knew Allen was goinjj; away, and I 
Avas halt atraid of — I flon’t know what ; so I asked Margot one day 
why he had to go. 1 forget w hat she said, but it made my mind 
easier, aq^l Avhen I loolved and lound both the lockets all right, I 
felt sure I had dreamed it all or at least that Allen had not done 
Avhat I liau asked him. So I made myself believe — you know how 
3’ou can make yoursdf believe things — that all that part Avas not 
real, only imagiyation, and gradually I got not to think about it at 
all. It Avas not a pleasant subject, I need not tell you . . . Milli- 
cent, A^iy do ^ay nothing ? ’ she broke off, inconsistently 
enough. 

‘I am thinking,. . . it is all so strange, so ncAV to me,’ said 
Millicent ; ‘ I can’t understand it all at once. Had Allen’s going 
aAvay anything to do Avith your letter ? ’ 

‘ Yes, yes — oh, didn’t I tell you ? He did belieye the writing 
was Margot’s, and he took the locket out of her room— only, heAvas 
cjiught in the act, and ho thought Margot wanted it kept a secret 
— I had said so, because I did Avant it very much — so he never said 
anything . Millicent, indeed I didn’t know all this then ! Tell 
|Ae, was what I did so very bad ? * 
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If you really did not know — though surely might have 
guessed — you migdit have asked more (questions than you did. I 
think no one would blame you very sevm’idy; you were very young, 
and, as you say, very foolish. Is that all, Ida ? ’ 

‘ Not quite all,’ said Ida. ‘ You know that at Ilomlurg pojor 
Guy proposed to me. I love him far, far better than e^cr Ldid Mr. 
Mellailew ; J didn’t know then what love laailly meant — I do now. 
. . . Well, and I was so haj)})v again, and yet — and yet, from thii\gs 
Guy said, I knew tliat he would leave olfiiking me it he thought I 
had ever cared tor anyoiu' ladore him. You sea',’ slie added, with somo 
naivctc, ‘ I h; d told l.iui t' a" I nevea* bad — he made me. Thtou wo 
came home, and the same night Margot told me . . . Oh, M illicent, 
it was terrible ! Fii’st of all, slu; aslual me it I had really written 
that letter, and I was obliged to say I had, though I had really for- 
gotten — almost forgotten — doing it. Then she told me all about 
Allen’s being accused of theft, and how a wii*ked, wicked maid of 
ours had found my wretched letter, and meant to show it to my 
step-father. Think, Millicent, what I felt then !--it would all como 
out — Guy would know everything — he would be sure to believe I 
was w’orso than I really was ; and my ste])-tather inn er liked me, 
and I was so afraid of him ! Margot tried to make me tell h.iu* 
everything, but I was frighteiu'd — l woidd not say anything more, 
e.xcept beg her to save me somehow. I wcait on my knees to her; 
I said I w’ould run aw'ay, drown myself - anything rather than face 
my step-hither after he knew. I was jieriectly frantic. And, at 
last, Margot said she had thought of a way ; it I would promise not 
to betray myself, she would take all the blame. You see,’ added 
Ida, ‘it did not matter for her so much — she had jiarted witli 
Nugent already - and then she is braver than 1 am, naturally, and 
my step-father liked her much the best. And it was a good deal 
her fault, too — she ou iied that herself - for .jlielieving Allen was a 
thief, and getting him sent away. If she had been kinder, it would 
have been all found out at once. . . . So I agreed, and the next day 
she told everything, leaving my name out, ot course, and I believo 
my step-father was terribly angry. Tlien Margot ran itvvay, and a 
tele^pram came, and he started oil to drive to the station in a fearfu 
passion, and mother got Guy to go with him, and then— you know 
what happened after that . . . And you see it was my fault that 
Guy had to go, and God is punishing mo IJ concluded JJa in a 
strain of perverse insistence. 

‘ Has Allen been found — why is he not at home ? ’ 

‘ Ah, that is the worst of it I He is dead, Millicent ; ho died in 
a hospital in London somewhere. ' Masterman has gone up to-day 
to arrange about bringing him home.’ 

‘ Dead I ’ exclaimed Millicent. ‘ Allen dead, too 1 * 

‘ It is dreadful, isn’t it ? ’ said Ida ; ‘ but there are so many 
other dreadful things now 1 . . . Millicent, I wish you would teil 
me again that you don’t think I have been so very W(i^kcd.’ 

* I can’t tell you so,’ said Millicent indignantly; ‘I do think you 
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'have been winced— wickedly selfish and cowardly--to let Marmot 

sacrifice herself for yonr sake ! ’ i. » u 

Ida bcf^an to weep in an injured manner. Millicent, she 
sobbed, ‘ I^'didn’t tliink you would speak so cruelly to me— when 
Gfly is d5^n^^ and I am so miserable ! . . . I wish I had never told 
you— bift you arc not to breathe a word to anyone else ; mind, I 
put you on your honour ! ’ . . * 

• ‘ You don’t deserve to be ha])py, Ida. Why, even now, it is only 
yourself you think about! Are you ^oinj^ to let Margot take all 
tke blame upon herself? Have you lujver suspected wliij she and 
Nug^it agreed to part? You talk ot my being on my honour, I 
dkrnot pledge myself in any way, and I do not mean to let my only 
brother be wretched all his days to sj^are you a little uneasiness. 
If this leads him to ahfc'r his opinion of Margot, ho has a right to 
be told ; and he shall be told ! ’ 

Unco before, Millicent remembered, she had gone through a scene 
with Margot herself, in which her indignation had been roused in a 
somewhaHsimilar way ; but the elder ^Miss Chevening, even when 
she seemed most heartless, had never excited the contempt she telt 
now for this weak, nerveless sister ot hers. 

* ‘ if ho docs alter his opinion,’ Ida argued sullenly, it will be no 
good now. ]\Iargot told me he was nothing to her now, and never 

could be.’ . , . ^ TT 

‘ She is very much to him, still, which is reason enough. If you 
wore more ^’‘euerous, you would not turn a statement she made to 
iiiduce you^’to accept the sacrifice into an argument against her 
now. I shall tell my brother everything, Ida, though it shall 
remain a secret to e^ryone else. If you are wise, though, you will 

‘^e'U Guy 1 ’ Ida burst out passionately. ‘ Guy is djung! What 
does it matter to me nf»w if all the world knows ! Everyone is un- 
kind to me now, just when I thought I was going to be so happy I 
Why hav»I come here, when Guy may be wanting me, calling tor 
me this mmute ? I will not stay any longer. He may be dymg 
even nowj^and I away from him 1 ’ ... , 

When Ida had gone, Millicent sat in a reverie, which was sad 
enough. Her liQar* was sore for the bright young life on which so 
many hopes and interests depended, and \yhich seemed about to 
close wilh such pitifui suddenness and futility; sore for that other 
life, that had ended yet more pitifully in the London hospital, after 
so much unmerited. and unrecompensed sutToring; sore for his 
father, cut off in the first bittei;pess of discovering an irreparable 
injustice. 

It seemed hard and unnatural almost to think of constructing 
any happiness out of such wreckage as this; and^ yet she felt a 
great hope, now that Nugent had cpiitted Margot in ignorance of all 
the facts, that fuller knowledge would infallibly sotten his heart 
towards her^nd restore something of his lost ideal. 

Millicent longed to be the means of bringing them together 

• F F 
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again, and that night she wrote a long letter, in wVicli she told all 
she had learnt from Ida, and pleaded all excuses that could be 
urged in mitigation of tho 2^art Margot had played, and this letter, 
with many prayers for its success, sho posted in tho village next 

. e 

« It may bo true enough, as a "cneral axiom, that a law of in- 
exorable logic works out the consetjuences of every sin, whether of 
commission or omission, to tlie end of tho chain ; and in somo 
cases tho operation of the law is made visible to tho most careless 
of us — an object-lesson Iroiu which we may deduce a useful ruolal 
for our brothers’ edification. Hut, in other cases, the moral is less 
patent ; it almost seems as if the Furies had wearied of tormenting 
tho evil-doer, or Nemesis \md found lier hyne foot too much of a 
clog, and limped home again. \et, even here, the cessation may 
be rather apparent than real, or tho retribution bo deferred and 
fall under conditions at which we can but dimly guess. Perhaps 
there are some natures, too, so weak and irresponsible as to bo 
unworthy of punishment under any conceivable scheme of justice. 

^Ve cannot know, nor is it very profitable perhaps to touch on 
these questions in this place, exciqit by way of preparation for tho 
fact that, after all, tho punislunent Ida dreaded was averted. 
Guy did not die; his strong constitution brought liiin through in 
time, and Ida escajicd with a season of wearing anxiety which 
many a girl whose thouglitlessness and selfishness have harmed 
none seriously but herself lias been called upon to'-bear, with no 
such happy conclusion to redeem it as came to Ida. For Ladr • 
Adela, in her joy at Guy’s recovery, abandqned her former cold 
toleration of his choice. Ida’s pale pn-ttiness and gi'aceful timidity, 
together with their fellowship in affliction, had won her heart, 
particularly as all that had made such an alli^ance most objectionable 
was now removed. 

Chadwick had died a wealthy man, and without having had 
time to destroy or alter the will he had made in favour^of his wife 
and her children. Ida would be entitled to a consideiiublo sum on 
her marriage, and the Ilothains were not rich enough to be entirelv 
uninfluenced by the fact. 

As for Mrs. Chadwick, after tho first shock’wjls passed, sho was 
able to realise how wonderfully accident (she spoke of it reverently 
as Providence ) had favoured her at a Ues})Of.'ato crisis. Tho 
husband she had never loved and had learnt to fear would never 
trouble her more ; an uncouth and re])ulsi^lo step-son was gone 
too, where ho could bo no disgAtco to them ; she was free, rich * 
the scandal which might have injured them had had no time to 
pt abroad— sho had everything now for which sho endured tho 
humiliation and penance of her second marriage. 

One of her earliest acts was to get rid of Susan, and, thoimh ’ 
not a wise woman m many respects, Mrs. Chadwick was astute 
enough to take a tone towards the girl which convinced her that ^er 
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time ; he wotild’go down to Gorsecombe next day, and see whether 
ills love s heart was hardened against him 

Unfortunately ho had still to finish his letter, and the end con- 
Uined the news of Margot’s flight on the day of his own departure, 
and the absence of all trace of her since. The next inoniin- ffis 

Milhcent, fiom winch he learnt that Mrs. Chadwick had heard 

ex, 00 /^ 1 ^ undeivstood to bo abroad and nCt 

exiiected to return for soiiio time. 

Tins did not prevent him from going down to Gorsecombe, and, 

’ 1 7*"' 1 “n interview 

With Mis. Chadwick, whom lie found m mourning as little unbe- 
coniing or obtrii.sivcly inconsolable as a widow’s weeds can be. 

b le met his appeal for any information respecting Margot with 
fluent evasiveness: she really could tell him nothing. Dear 
Maigot was tiaiellmg with friends, her movements depended on 
them, and were so very uncertain. 

. i.;s“ssK 

_ ‘It is very painful for me to liave to toll, von.’ said Mrs rhinl 
wick, ‘ but the truth is that I have cca.scd to liave any communica- 
tions with her for some time. Of course I have satisfied myself 
that .she IS under proper care- she is acting (tliis is in the i(nc(ea( 
for wouldn’t have it known in Gorsecombe 

for the woild .) but she is acting as travelling coiitpanion to a 
lady— she prefers bat and dopciideiico to living at homo under her 
mother’s roof ! blm persists in refusing to conic liomo. So at las! 

1 told her plainly that I must dceliiio to encourage such folly by 
keeping up any correspondence xvitli her until she tells mo slie is 
ready to come back aiul beliave sensibly. I Imvo not heard from 
her smeo-and you can imagine what a trial ft all is for a mother ’ 
Nugent thought ho know the reason of Margot’s determination • 
ho wondered afterwards how much, if anything, Mrs. fthadwick 

'^eforo reply ing in her most ongagin-- 
tonc.s. Eeally, dear Mr. Ormo, 1 don’t soo wHlit gyod it would ho 
if I did , it would bo very unlikely for any letter written there to 
reach her now Jh.t I am afnud I must rcfuso'to give you oven so 
much help as that. You see, it is rot as if you were anythin" to 
one anotlicr now. I don’t know which of you was rc.sponsiblo'’for 
breaking off your engagement, but I have no reason in the lea^t 
fo believe that she has changed her mind since— if you have Mr 
Orme, she said- -and there was really a ring of greater sincerity in* 
her yoicc-M do want her to bo left alone at present ; if she is 
womed with appeals or messages, if she thinks anyoneVs trying ta 
find her out, wo shall lose her altogether; promise ino that you 
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will leave hereto herself, that yon will not persecnte her I In^ed 
I believe that you will do yourself no good, and you may do he’' 
and us much harm.’ 

^ OrD^e had a bitter consciousness that this was true, that he had 
lost the right of approaching her now, even if ho had the means ; 
it was possible that her determination to remain away was partly 
inspired by the wish to avoid him. « 

• He made no further attempt to trace her ; he must leave it to 
time to decide whether they were to meet again, and what would 
^^0 of it- In his heart he cherished a hope that proud, high- 
si)irited Margot would not be able to endure dependence long — that 
when her patience broke down she would recognise that she had 
no other place but home to go to for shelter. But this hope, after 
sustaming him throilgli the winter, grew fainter and fainter when 
spring came and summer was at hand, and still there were no 
tidings of Margot. 

It w^s Whitsuntide again ; Orme had not seen his home since 
Christmas, and now the warm May sunshine, the budding trees, 
the pink and white almond blossom in the Park stirred in him a 
Janguid impulse to spe Gorseconibe once more in the freshness of 
ea#ly summer. Perhaps this time all the painful associations 
would have grown fainter ; he might even hear news of her who 
still was seldom out of his thoughts for very long. 

And so ho was sitting once more at luncheon in the pretty 
shabby Vic#-rage dining-room, with the green Venetian blinds half 
let down and the warm breeze stealing m through the open windows. 
Ho had only just arrived, his fatlier and mother and Millicent were 
all there, and the^conversation had been mostly carried on by the 
Vicar, who could talk about nothing just then but the conduct of 
the Bector of a neighbouring village in instituting proceedings 
against a farmer chtirchwarden for brawling in church, the ‘ brawl- 
ing ’ consisting in leaving the building pointedly during a part of 
the sei^ico ho objected to. ‘ It’s a great pityg’ he said ; ‘ do so 
much h#rm about here, with the strong feeling there is against 
tithes ; it will bo a mercy if it docs not drive many to Dissent 1 I 
can’t think why Tancred hasn’t more tact than to provoke his 
parishioners tike this I I never find any dilliculty in getting on 
with mine. Stick to the liubric and they can’t give you any 
trouft-e— that has^always been mij rule, and I’ve never had any 
unpleasantness with the Bishop as yet.’ 

So ho talked on, asking Nugent, whose knowledge of ecclesiastical 
law was not exactly profound, for his opinion on the legal aspect of 
the case. Nugent answered as satisfactorily as ho could, though 
his thoughts were elsewhere ; there were (piestions he was longing 
to ask and yet dared not. 

At last, when the Bev. Mr. Tancred was exhausted as a topic, 
Mrs, Orme said to Millicent, ‘ I suppose, Millie, when you were in 
the villose this morning, you didn’t happen to see anything of 
Margot ? ’ 
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'™™ed her too late that she’had been in- 

nisfpWfi’ “‘1“™®'’’ Millicent. ‘ I saw Miss Member at Can- 
i onfl ® <^here is a poor family 

to g^off to— ® Uucldord Hoad, just before you tui^ 

^'"Sent interrupted, doubting whether he 
could have lieard angdjt. ‘ Surely, mother said Margot ? - 

i.» “'j- 

.1..; Sdi'SLx rj:,!;zM “ »' 

vVeie ;>ou thinking ol gomg to Agra House ? ’ 

f little— let me walk there with you/ she said. ‘I o»lv 
down to'' the° dlufcrfo":;!: decfrallon;’'^''* 

our'Sk' aftenva^s.'- ! ‘ ^'‘‘ve 

to tin “‘oifp’’ "^‘^'1' j'lst a minute. I-I have something 

4o munw.,1 . ."‘®, he said, and was gone. “ 

Rone 4 t cm \ / ‘®;' '"'''T <lisconsolato. ‘ He ),as 

listed' '"■'•> '^he .said sadly; ‘ho wouldn’t stay to 

i.gv;‘ ri,;i'“£ is, ■ «> i ■'•."i j.'i 


Tlioii^rli it be lioiiest, it is never good 
<i jring bad new.s : give to a gracious message 
An Ito.st of tongues ; but let 4>l tidings tell 
iiieinselves, wlu ii they be felt. 

lie must hear it sometimo, and the sooner in tlicse matters the 
better. I was hoping he’d got over it too, poor boy, I certainly 
thought they parted by mutual consent. Ah, well 1 hn’em onSt to 
know their own minds. Hid you send round to let itansdiawo 
know 1 cun t take the evening service to niglit— no ? He’ll bo away 
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t)rme felt ai? uneasiness too sli.c^ht to deserve *tlio name of 
jealousy, yet containinj^ its ^^erms ; till now it had not occurred to 
him that he miglit have rivalry to contend against as well as 
alienation — but what could this man want here, unless he came as 
a lover? •' • 

‘ You are staying here, I suppose ? ’ lie said, rather suspiciously. 

• ‘For a few days only,’ answered Langrish with cheerful careless- 
ness ; ‘ my leave is up, you sec, and I am anxious to get back a» 
soon as I can.’ 

This did not sound very lover-like. ‘ A"ou want to. get back ?--■ 
to Yokohama — it was Yokohama, I think ? ’ 

‘ It was — and is,’ said Langrish. ‘ Oh, yes, I don’t mind it 
now, you know. I’m taking my wife out with me.’ 

His wife I — he was married then, and goin^ away in a few days 
—what absurdities jealousy leads a man into 1 The reaction made 
Orme quite cordial. 

‘ Of course,’ he said, ‘ that makes all the difference. ^And you 
must let me offer my very best wishes. I’m afraid I shalfnot have 
the pleasure of meeting Mrs. liangrish before you sail, unless,’ ho 
added, ‘ she is staying liere with you ? ’ 

‘ You are very kind,’ said Langrish, with some stiffness. 

Wife IS here, of course, and you w ill lind her in the house some- 
where. If you would like to see her, I am sure she will be equally 
pleased to see you. I thought possibly you might have come up 
with that intention.’ 

Nugent murmured something polite; Ijangrisli’s assumption 
that he had come up to Agra House solely to make his wife’s 
acquaintance rather tickled him— it w'as so likt* the egotism of a 
new ly-married man ! 

As they entered the hall Reggio and laltiee came running out. 
The boy, without noticing Nugent, seized U])oft I.angrish. ‘ I say, 
y(>u aren’t coming in now ? not when you saij you’d play a single 
with me this afternoon, and I’ve got the bats out and cve-fything; 
I w’ant to SCO wliich ot us two plays best — I expect w^’re about 
equal.’ 

Langrish laughed very j>l('asantly and gmod-hiimourcdly. ‘All 
right, old tcllow,’ ho said, ‘ I’ll have a set w ith y(.^J, it you likd ; you 
must make allo^vances for my advanced years, you know — I can’t 
run about like you.’ ' • 

‘ What bosh I ’ said Reggio. ‘ You’re as ^ oung as he is. Como 
along ! ’ t 

They disappeared towards the ^nnis ground, leaving Lettico 
and Nugent alone in the hall together. ‘ (mmo into the school- 
room, Nugent, do,’ said Lettico, ‘ I’ve got lots to tell you ; I’ve got 
a new governess, and I think she’s lovely — only Reggie will say 
she’s bunny-mouthed ; she’s away now, so you can’t see her . 

Oh, and I want to show you iny new drawings. I’ve been doing 
some illustrations to Homer— -the “Stories from IIAner,’’ you 
know. Sorhe of those I’ve done are very good. Only I don’t drawf 
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olie heW out l\er hand, he took it without another \Vorcl of fare- 
well, and the next minute he had <^0110, he hardly knew' how, from 
the house, avoiding all notice, in haste to reach some kindly solitude, 
some sheltered spot where he w'ould bo face to face w'ith his grief. 

The last word had been spoken : ho had won the heart^of his 
beautiful, self-willed, erring love, but he had not known Itbw t'j keep 
it,tand now all hope of regaining it iniist end ! As surely as if the 
future had been tmfolded before his eyes, did ho know that he 
w'ould look upon Margot’s face and hear her voice never again ! 
And, in the first agony of that know'ledgo and all it implied, he 
envied the fate of Allen Chadw'ick, the poor despised outcast, wdicfth 
she had never loved, never oven liked, but w'ho had at least been 
privileged to die for her 1 
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making, and thsmght besides.’ 1 ni. 1 1 inM'iii . 

‘ 'The story holds the reader umh r a sp.-H whiidi is unVroken fnmi first to last.’ - 
MoKiM.NO I’o.I. 

‘ It is ditticult to ^ay wliii h is the most striking feature of this i em.uk.ahle .ind welcome 
novel — the ipiaint humour, the consummate power, (>r the freshness.' Y Fair. 

THE CiAVEROCKS. 

‘ Alarkcd by the vigour of style, tin- fri-shncss of iiiVi:ntion,.,and 'the dr.am.atic power 
which have gaiiied this t.aleiited v\.rit<r his lepnt.itioii.’ I nr. .Se( . i s,m a .n, 

‘A tale of vivid ami well-sust.diied iHt';re.-.t. ’ I'm; (li arv: \.\. * 

‘ I he story is one of d. e|i hiiin.an inlciesl, uhile the inteiisily.df its local colouring 
enhances its intrinsic merit,’ i iiii iMurmm, I’os i . 

RICHARD ’CABLE, 

THE LIGHTSHIBMAN. 

‘ A novel essentially readable, and full of life .an<l colour,’ D.xii.v T'lsM'.r.RArtf, 

‘ 'Idle story has a strmig intf'rcst, which is likely to jmjvo enduring. It is as good as 
anything this powerful writer has produced.’ - Scoi .sman. ^ 

London : SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 



Tlie ‘ MOLLY BAWH’ SERIES of POPULAR. NOVELS. 

Works by the Author of ‘MOLLY BAWN/ ‘GREEN PLEASURE 
AND. GREY GRIEF/ <fto. Ac. 

In Pictorial Corners, fcp. 87 'c>. 2 J.; or, in limp red clothe fcp, %vo. 2s. CJ. eacd. 


^ PHYLLIS : a Novel. 

A clever anti interestlnij novel.’- - Si kctatok. ‘ \'cry plea.sant writing.’- Queen. 

MOLLY BAWN. 

‘ Really an attractive ii )\c!, ideali-insz liiV witlmnt i.iei>artin.cr from the truth, 

and depicting the love a U nder. f.-iMir-iii.-. yet lii.^la niiited eirl in a most touching 
manner. Full of wit, spirit, .and -ai- ty. .Ml w,.iiu ii will enwaiid all men will fall in 

ove with her. High«.-r pi.ii-,c we -^uia 1\- eanm t ui-.e.’ .\a in n i t m. 

‘AIRY FAIRY LILIAN.’ 

delightful story, ( a^ in th.e ^.une inoidd a . it-, j.i . d.v.'s .ors. 'I'he char.actcrs are 

cleverly drawn, the dialogue i-^ ti i > ..nd j .-inti d.' Cm. i; r Ioi k.sai . 


MRS. GEOFFREY. 

‘A prettier or more readable story tlnui Mr-.. ( leolTrey ” nobody need wish to meet 
with.’— S cotsman. 

ROSSMOYNE. 

‘Monica Bcre.sford is a very pretty e.xamp!.- .,r Irish dissociated from si. die- 

laghs ; and there is true humour iti th ■ » oik t.piion of Kit, 1i< r sister. A cauk.mv. 


DORIS. 


‘ “Doris” is a c1'‘.\’'t --'orv of a marria.:;'- 
that of “Dicky Fruv.tn .1 Mini of 1;.. ii .! 
heroine is well drawn, and -o is a t'i»i':o 
Marquis (hini-elf ti clevor i-oi t r.df ) .u o di . . 1 : 


o‘ ' • nv( ni' nre 'Flu- di.'doguc js good ; 

r. h. ;iig rrally bright and lively.' 'J'he 
ninu of heis, wl > ,c encounters with tlie 
.\cAinon-. 


GREEN PLEASURE AND GREY GRIEF. 

‘“Green Pleasure and f irey ( bi. f ” i-, v !,.a many of it s re.uier s w ill he inclined to 
call a sweetly prett y story. ~ .\'i »ikn i f.r. 


PORTIA. 


‘ *’ Portia, or by Passions Roebed, ' i> of ihe . a'o g,.ry of novels 
be applied the epithet of “ ( harming. ’ Pos r. 


to wlii( li may fairly 


BEAUTY’S DAUGHTERS. 

'Anoihtr triunipli, ... Of itic vncccss ..f li.c .,t..ry ilicic I,...i.!ly I.,; ..my ,l..n|.|,' 

FAITH AND UNFAITH. ' • 

‘/Vslngul.iriy bright. ’.iv.-K Ions. ro.id.il.I, -torv.’ lit! .(kahi^ I.omkin Nrus 
' Distinctly superior to.thi ce-hairili . of tlie la ti-.n pnbli Jn d ’ .Ac \i<k,mv. 

LADY BRANKSMERE. 

. . Suffujicntly sensational losultthe most ardent admiia-rs oiTu tion, and yet com tins 
much that Ls worthy of ad mir.'ition,’ O.ckt foui/NAt.. 

LOYS, LORD BERRESFORD, and other Tales. 

‘A colicctfoo of {ttorics W'hich cannot f;,i! to he popular. 'I ln re is s.uncihin'^ good in 
all of them, and one or two are especially racy and piijuant.’ A( .mikmv. ^ 

UNDER-CURRENTS. 

tnjoyable as one is accu.stomCci to c.vpert from the cl rr antliorof* 
' Moliy Bawn.” ’ .S(.r> r.sMA.v. , ^ 

London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, 




